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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE FOURTH EDITION OP 


GOSTLING's WALK: 


IHE very favourable reception the three former edi- 
tions of this work have met with, has induced us to un- 
adertake to print one ſtill more perfect than either of the 
former three, by connecting the various matter contained 
in the Appendix, Notes, and Addenda of the laſt edi- 
tion, with thoſe parts of the body of the hiſtory to which 
they belong. 
This book is indeed a true charaferiſlic of the very 
excellent diſpoſition of its author, who at all periods of 
bis life, during his reſidence within the precincts of the 
Cathedral, found the greate/t ſatisfaction in rendering 
this city and its environs worthy the attention of travel- 
lers; and however incapable ſome of them might be of 
deriving pleaſure from theſe venerable antiquittes, yet 
from his chearfulneſs and hoſpitality he inſured to him- 
ſelf univerſal reſpect and eſteem. —IVhen no longer able 
to do the friendly office of attending upon flrangers in 
their walks round the city, being many years before his 
TU death 


and good ſenſe. 


3 


viii) 
death confined to his chamber, he gave to the printers 
this little though copious tour, undertaken by him from 
no other motive, but that of information to the curious 


and inquiſitive traveller. 
readers found merit in the performance, far beyond what 


he had ſuppoſed himſelf entitled to, and the ſubſcribers to 


the ſubſequent editions did equal honour to their liberality 


F Chriſt Church gate, and a vignette of the ſouth pro- 
ſpect of the Cathedral, in the execution of which, as 


in all the preceding plates of this building, we can 


only lament, that it ſeems impoſſible for the artift to do 
juſtice to the beauty, ſymmetry and richneſs of that ele- 


gant ſtructure. 
For the general uſe of travellers, it is now rind as 


a pecket companion, which, like its benevolent author, 
will be found to communicate every polſible information 
that can be expected in a volume of this ſizes 
Me have the honour to be 
Canterbury, the Public's moſt obedient 
June 1, 1796. and very humble ſervants, 


SIMMONS & KIRKBY. 


He died the gth of March, 1777, in the dad year of bis age, having 
been Miner Canon of Canterbury Cathedral fifty years. 


The judicious part of his 


The book we now offer is embelliſhed © 
_ with a corrected plan of Canterbury, a view of the 
North fide of the City, a tour of Eaſt Kent, a view 


ti 
VI 


PREFACE. 


1 GIVE this little book a preface to apprize my 
reader, that it is not merely an abſtract of others 
written on the ſame ſubject, (tho' they are often men- 


tioned in it) but ſuch an actual ſurvey as the title 


promiſes, and he himſelf may take if he pleaſes; de- 
ſigned not only to aſſiſt ſtrangers in their ſearches 
after what is curious here, but to make the inhabi- 
tants ſenſible, that many things are ſo, which they 


may have ſeen over and over without taking notice of 


them. 


In 1640 the eminently learned and laborious Mr.. 


William Somner publiſhed the Hiſtory and Antiqui- 
ties of Canterbury, his native place, in quarto. 
This Mr, Nicholas Battely, vicar of Beakſbourn, 


reprinted in 1703, with ſome additions by Mr. Som- 
ner, defigned for a ſecond edition ; ſome others of his 
own ; and a ſupplement which brought it to a folio. . 

In 1726, Mr. Dart, of Greenwich, gave a deſcrip- 


tion of our cathedral, in folio, with many curious 


views of the church and momuments engraved by Mr. 


Cole, with the epitaphs and tranſlations of them. 
| The 
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The 33 fell into the hands of Mr. Hildyard of 
Vork, who having moſt of thoſe belonging to Mr. 
Drake's hiſtory of that cathedral, publiſhed them to- 
gether to the number of 117, with an abridgement of 
the hiſtories for which they were engraved. 

Beſides theſe, an hiſtorical deſcription in 8vo. of our 
cathedral, was publiſhed about five years ago; the com- 
piler of which has confined his views to the church 
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with epitaphs and tranſlations; theſe I have omitted, 
not only to keep my more extenſive deſign within 
compaſs, but for other reaſons, which will appear in 
chap. IX and XXXII. 

The plan is a contraction of that oubliſhed by 
William and Henry Doidge in 1752; corrected ac- 


that time, and embelliſhed with views of the Jate 
church of St. Andrew, the demoliſhed conduit of 
Archbiſhop Abbot, the north proſpect of St. Auguſ- 
tine's monaſtery, [and a view of St. George's ſteeple.] 
In conſulting authors, as often as I found their ac- 
counts inconſiſtent with my obſervations, I have made 
no ſcruple to differ from them, whether monkiſh wri- 
ters or modern ones, but have ſhown my reaſons ; 
hoping that any who ſhall think fit to criticiſe on me, 
will do it with candour; and when I mention evi- 
dences on which moſt of my conjectures are founded, 
as ſtill to be ſeen, either believe that I have repreſented 
them fairly, or examine them with their own eyes. 


Not 


and precinct only, and filled almoſt half the book 


cording to the alterations which have been made ſince 


r , 465 
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t 
Not that J offer chis as a faultleſs nid old age 
and gout have been great hindrances to that. Some- 
times I have not been able to hold a pen for weeks 
or months together ; ſometimes the preſs has been 
otherwiſe engaged, till I could hardly tell what had 
paſſed it; but my memory, I thank God, is pretty 
good, and ſome of my friends, who thought it pity 
my obſervations ſhould be forgotton, ſo ſoon as I am 
likely to be, have not only verified them by walks 
taken on purpoſe, but by adding ſuch curious ones of 
their own, as I was ill capable of making in the more 
active part of my life. Thus far therefore my reader 
is a gainer by my infirmities. 

If any hints I give lead the curious to happier con- 
cluſions than I have been able to form; if I point out 
any thing to them, which without my help they 
would have overlooked ; if by any evidences, which I 
produce, I correct errors in thoſe, who have treated 
on this ſubject before me, (the moſt approved of whom 
have made ſome miſtakes) I ſhould not think my labour 
loſt ; if any little anecdotes, which I have thrown in 
from my on memory or that of others, are received 
as embelliſhments of a dry ſubject, that is the reaſon of 
my giving them : If any make a jeſt of them as Canter- 
bury flories, ſuch they certainly are, and no extraordi- 
nary capacity is required to find that out. 

Wits of this kind may diyert themſelves with my 
title page, and laugh at my undertaking the office of 


a guide and companion, if * are told I have been 
confined 
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( xii ) 
confined: to-my bed and my chair for ſome years paſt, 
and they are heartily welcome to be as arch on me as 
they pleaſe ; to think of the pleaſure I have formerly 
enjoyed in that character gives me pleaſure ſtill ; and 
(co borrow a hint from one of our beſt poets :) 
« My limbs, tho they are lame, I find 
Have put no fetters on my mind.“ 


That, God be prais'd, is ſtill at liberty, and re- 


joices at the thought of a little ramble. A good na- 
tured reader will indulge this fancy in an old. man. 
On ſuch a one I gladly wait to the utmoſt of my abi- 
lity: Let us then ſet out upon our imaginary walk 
without delay, and I hope it will prove an entertain- 
ing one. | 85 


MEASUREMENT 


MEASUREMENT 
«OP 22 


CHRIST-CHURCH, CANTERBURY. » 


FEET. 


LENGTH #: from eaſt to veſt, within fide, about 514 
Length of the choir = - - 180 
Breadth of ditto before the new wainſcotting 40 
As contracted by that, from door to door 38 
Length of the body to the ſteps - e 
From the firſt ſtep to that at the choir door 36 
Breadth of the body and its fide iſles 2 71 
HFeight of ditto to the vaulted roof 5 80 
Lower croſs ifle from north to ſouth - - 124 
Upper ditto ET 154 
Height of the Oxford ſteeple - - 130 
Height of the Arundel ſteeple MEE. 100 
Height of the ſpire which ſtood on that „ <2 
Height of the great tower called Bell-Harry ſteeple 235 
Height of ditto within to the vaulting - 130 
Area of ditto about - W 
Vaulting of the Choir from the pavement - "on 
Of the chapel behind the altar - a 58 
The ſquare of the cloyſters 1 134 by 134 
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REFERENCES 
To THE 


PLAN OF CANTERBURY, 


Precinſt of the Archbiſhop's Pa- 
lace bounded by a ſtrong black 
line, 

A The great gate 

B The great hall, a garden. 

C The porch, now a dwel. houſe 

q Methodiſt meeting houſe, 

Precinct of the cathedral bounded 
by * 

D Deanry. 

I I] 

1 


III 
IV 


Prebendal houſes, accord 


vun 


„ 

E Bowling-green, 

F The cloyſter. 

G Sermon-houſe. 

H Library 

I Plumbery, once the old gram- 
mar ſchool. 


K Cathedral church yard, 
L Cemetery- gate. 
M Oaks. 


ing to the number of 
their reſpective ſtalls. 
| | 


N Green-court. 

O Green-court-gate 

P Chriſt-Church-gate 

Q Strangers houſe and hall, now 
two preachers houſes, and the 
auditor's, uſcd for the regiſters 
office. | 

R Waterhouſe + 

S Stable-yard 


. £a School & houſe. 
IT Mint-yard. {> Under-maſter's 
55 houfe. 


U Mint-yard gate. c Old Mint. 

* Preachers houſes. 

+ Minor-canons houſes 

Precin& of St. Auguſtine's mo- 
naſtery bounded by a ſtrong 

| black line, 

V Great gate and fore court 

| W Cemetery-gate. 

| X St, Pancras's chapel 

Y Ethelbert's tower, 

Z. Ruins of an oppoſite tower, 

CITY AND SUBURBS, = 

1 Riding- gate. 
2 Dungil-hill, 
3 Wincheap-gap 

4 Caſtle. 

5 Poſtern. 


6 Breaches 


o — 
3 9 —— ene 1 — — — — 


6 Breaches in the wall. 

7 Weſtgate and Bridge. 

8 Poſtern. 

9 Breach where three arches in 


the wall were demoliſhed 19769? 
and new bridge over the Stour, 


10 North-gate and church, 
11 North-gate burying ground 
12 Poſtern, | 
13 Burgate, 
14 St. George's gate 
15 Harris's alms-houſes. 
16 City boundary. . 
17 St. Pauls church. | 
18 St. Paul's burying ground. 
19 St, Martin's church and yard. 
t. Thomas's chapel in ruins, 
. CY Boys s) hoſpital 
22 St. John's 8 hoſpital. 
23 St. Radegund's bath. 
24 St. Dunſtan's church & yard. 
25 County gaol. | 
26 St. George's church & yard 
27 White friars-gate 
28 Shambles. 
29 Corn-mariet. 
30 New church of St. Andrew. 
31 Aſſembly- rooms. 
32 St. Mary Bredman's, or Little 
Lady High- ſtreet church. 
33 The old chequer inn. 


34 Town- hall. 

35 All Saints church and yard. 
36 Eaſt Bridge and hoſpital. 

37 Eaſt or King's Bridge & Mill, 
38 Cogan's hoſpital. . 

39 St. Peter's church and yard, 
40 Canterbury weils. 

41 Holy Croſs pa church 
and yard, 


(- xviti } 


42 St. Alphage church and yard. 

43 Butter-market. 

44 Fiſh market, 

45 St. Margaret's church & yard, 

46 Chapel church- yard. 

47 Worthgate walled up, 
county ſeſſions: houſe, 

43 St. Mildred's church and yard 

49 Maynard's hoſpital, 

50 Work-houſe. 1 

51 New Methodiſt-meeting houſe 

52 Anabaptiſt meeting houſe 

53 Quakers-meeting houſe, | 

54 St. Mary Magdalen's (or Bur- 
gate) church. . 

55 St. Mary Bredin's, or Little. 
Lady Dungil. 

56 Dancing-ſchool yard. | 

57 Preſbyterian meeting-houſe. 

58 Rodau's town. | 

59 Place of Dungil, 
John manor houſe, 


and 


P 


or Dane | 


60 Abbot's mill. 


61 Cattle-market. 

62 Borough of Staple. gate, 
63 Dean's mill, 

64 Jews Synagogue, 

65 Cock mill. 

65 Doge's chantry. 

67 Theatre. : 

68 Lady Wotton's green, 


69 Black Friars. 


70 Grey Fr ears. 

71 Smith's alm houſes. 
72 King's, Arms Printing Office. | 
73 Miſs Bridger's alms houſes. 

74 Kent & Canterbury Hoſpital, C 


75 The public walks in Dungil 


field | 
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W AL k 


IN AND ABOUT 


CANTERBURY, 


INTRODUCTION, 


(HE GO who viſits Canterbury, and 1s curious to | 
ſee what is worthy of notice here, may be glad of a 
pcket companion to attend him in his walks, as well as to 
t him know beforehand, what entertainment ſuch walls 


ay afford him. 
If huſbandry and agriculture are his taſte, our extenſive 


op-gardens,“ and the management of them, may be an 
reeable amuſement, and a novelty too, if he comes from 


y of the counties which have no ſuch plantations. 
If arts and mechaniim are more ſo, the Canterbury 
orſted has for many years becn in great requeſt among 


* In 1773 the hop-duty of the whole kingdom amounted to 45,7371. 

bs, 10d. of which the eaſtern diviſion of Kent paid at Canterbury 10, 7371. 
« 6d. —the weſtern at Rocheſter 14,9581. 53. 44. And in 177%, the 
al amount of the hop-duty was 160,3581. 138. 117d. the largeſt duty 

er paid, of which the eaſtern part of Kent paid 36,8621. 3s. 6d,—the 
ſtern 42,0461, os. 12d,Sce Kentiſh Gazette, No, 506, and No. 1092. 
| B knitters, 


(fn J 

Enitters, and is ſo fill; but moſt of the wool our count If a 
produces is bought up, and wrought in other parts; ſome e wi! 
indeed, is combed here, and ſome brought from Londo Tha 
prepared for ſpinning, to be ſent, when ſpun, into Meral!) 
counties more conſiderably engaged in the hoſiery way 07< t 
the Canterbury yarn and worſted being excellent for thei nd th 
purpoſe. But our ſilk-weavers “ are certainly worth Theſe, 
viſiting, not only for the beauty of their works, and th It 
curious contrivances of the looms for making them in ſueſ e doe 
perfection, but becauſe the clearneſs of the air is an advan 

tage our weavers. have over thoſe of Spitalfields, in reſpei 

of ſuch colours as ſuffer by the ſmoke of London. Bray 

is alſo in its ſeaſon a conſiderable article in the trade of o 

city, not only for the ſupply of the moſt elegant tables if 

theſe parts, but of thoſe in London alſo, whither gre: 
quantities of it are ſent, and fold at the higheſt price. 5 

* Silk- weaving was brought into England by Flemiſh and Walloon pr 

teftants, who fled from the perſecution of the Spaniards in Edward VI. an 

Q. Elizabeth's time, and were firſt ſettled at Canterbury, Many Frend 

artiſts have been ſince driven hither by the cruelty of Lewis XIV; and,: 

their numbers encreaſed, removed from hence to Spitalficlds, whoſe «li. ole 
ſcendants ſtill continuiny their relation to us, come down at our elections a th, 
vote for parliament men. x ich ob 

The ſilk - trade here, from the general uſe of cottons, has been declini ile wi. 

for ſome years paſt. To ſupply this Joſs in part, Mr. John Callaway, Wc ent, 
induſtrious and ingenious ſilk- manufacturer, introduced in 1789, loomsi LL 
the cotton branch, and erected mills for the purpoſe of carding and ſpinniM. ... 
the wool into yarn; which by a n.ixture of ſilk in the fabric, he converts viding 
into the light and elegant piece goods, known by the names of Canterbu d for 
muſlins, Canterbury damaſks, &c. Theſe articles were fo well received rmer]; 
the public, as to induce many manufacturers in other parts of the king de ands,) 
to imitate them, and, as is too often the caſe, to the injur) of the origin | 
inventor. The machincry of a cotton-mill may be reckoned one of the fi Ay a 
mechanical improvements of the preſent age, and will not fail to high * inh. 
gratify the mind of the inquiſitive traveller; who will find a more partic ite ni 


acſcription in his walk round the ſuburbs of the city. 


E437 


If antiquity or architecture be his favourite ſtudies, here 
e will have a more ample field to range in. 

They who ſtay only an hour or two in Canterbury, ge- 
erally chooſe to ſee our venerable cathedral. It will take 
nore time to viſit®the ruins of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery, 
ad the little church of St. Martin, without our walls. 
Theſe, and ſome other particulars I ſhall treat of here, 
may help to employ thoſe hours to his ſatisfaQtion,. which. 
ze does not chooſe to ſpend at his 1 inn. 


Nt 


— — rota I 4 


CERAPTER I. 


of THE SITUATION, ANTIQUITY, AND NAMES; on 
CANTERBURY, 


—_—_— 


ANTERBURY lies in Jatitude 51 degrees 17 minutes: | 
Forth, longitude 1 degree 15 minutes Eaſt, from Green- j 
ich obſervatory ; it is ſeated in a pleaſant valley, about a | 
Wile wide, between hills of a moderate height and eaſy 1 
ent, with fine ſprings riſing. from them; beſides which 4 
2 river Stour runs through it, whoſe ſtreams, by often 
viding and meeting again, water it the more plentifully, 
d forming iſlands of various fizes, (in one of which, 
rrmerly called Binnewith, the weſtern part of our city 
ands,) make the air good and the ſoil rich. Such a ſitua- 
on could hardly want inhabitants, while theſe parts had 
y inhabitants at all; nor was any ſpot more likely to 
ute numbers in forming a neighbourhood, or- a city, 
B 2 than 
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than one ſo well prepared ” nature for defence and 
cultivation. 7 

This, perhaps, is the moſt authentic voucher in favourſ 
of their opinion, who make it a city almoſt goo years be. 
fore the coming of our Saviour Chriſt. 

Tokens of this high antiquity are hardly to be found, 
unleſs druids' beads, and the ancient braſs weapons calle 
celts, which have been dug up hereabouts, may be lookel 
on as ſuch; but of Roman remains we have abundancef 
For, beſides gates of their building, to be taken notice of 
in the walk, many other memorials of them are diſcovere 
by digging from time to time ; as Moſaic and cther pave 

ments, curious earthen-ware, and coins innumerable, ſon Dover 
preſerved in collections, others ſold to the ps ani 
braziers. 

It is highly probable, that the Romans „at their firſt ar 
rival in Britain, found Canterbury a place of conſequence 
they ſeem even to have formed a Latin name for it, fron 
the language of the inhabitants; the Darovernum of Antol 
ninus's Itinerary, their Dorobernia, and other names of liki 
ſound, being naturally enough derived from the Briti 
Durwhern, ſignifying the ſwift ſtream, which! runs by an 
through it. | 

Ca:tuaria (a name perhaps of later date) and Canterbu 
may as eaſily be derived from the Englith Saxon Cantauari 
byrig, the city of the men of Kent. 

Theſe names, and that of Caer, Kent, the city of Kent 
are the earlieſt we meet with; and if Caer or Cair ſignifie 
a walled town, when ours was diſtinguiſhed by that titl 
there is little room to doubt its being ſo before the arriv; 
of the Romans in our iſland, 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF THE CITY WALLS: AND GATES... 


as I to bring my traveller from Dover, as we come 
ver Barham Down,* I ſhould take notice of the remains 
f the Roman encampment there, and the Watling-ſtreet, . 
r Via Originaria, their military way extending from 
Dover to Weſt Cheſter; and, inſtead of turning off as the 
ommon road does, within a quarter of a mile of Canter- 
ury, keep ſtill on this Watling-ftreet; and enter the city 
rough Ridingate, after ſhowing him that the Roman gate 
ere had two.contiguous arches, turned with he large and 
in bricks of thoſe times, remains of which are ſtill to be. 
en; but the ground has been ſo raiſed, that the top of a 
one pier, from which one of thoſe arches ſprung, is but 
reaſt high from the road, and the arch jitſelf cut away, to 
ive the neceſſary height to the preſent gate, of later con- 
Pruction. + | 


Ara * Barham and the Down, ſome have ſuppoſed to have been called fo from 
e multitude of barroe, or bury ing- places of the old Romans there, ſere--- q 
al of which have been opened, and ſome things of great value dug up 1 
tely. TH 
T To render he entrance to the city more convenient for carriages, this 
ate was taken down a few yea's ſince, and a gap remained in the wall till 
790, when the adjoining houſes on the eaſt ſide made way for the erection 
| the preſent ſpacious arch, with the tercace-walk over it. By theſe al- 
rations the Roman works are entirely hidden. 


3 Within 


(0-3 


Within it at forty feet weſt, on a ſquare ſtone in the wall, 
was the date 1586, and below, the letters I. E. M. for 
John Eaſday, Mayor, whoſe public ſpirit Mr. Somnetrf 
mentions very honourably for this repair of the city wall, 
at his great coſt, though a man of but indifferent eſtate, 


dt fa 
hen t 
ty we 
gh o 
Not 


in hopes of ſetting a good example. But this hint i che 
lately ſtolen away, and his example never _ to be huſe c 
followed. e the 
Two or three hundred yards from thence is a Danih iding 
mount, giving its name to the manor,* from whence we 

have a pleaſant proſpect of the city and the county round WM trait 1 
about it. It is commonly called Dungil, or Dane Jon lines, 
hill, ſome ſuppoſe from being thrown up by John,+ a Dane, *** * 
others from the French word donjon, or dungeon, a high ape 
tower in old fortifications. : This, and two ſmaller mounts bew p 
N Dove 

The Lord of this manor being removed to a diſtant county, and the trance 
houſe £2» difagreeably fituated as not to invite a good tenant, it was pulled rof t 
down {ome years ago. ſed wil 
+ NQuere, Whether, if the Daniſh invaders were Pagans, the name o lawn 
John was li-ely to be known among them? ſts and 
1 This mount ſtands in a tract of land encloſed on the ſouth by the city) unt; 
wall, extending between Ri:ingate and Wincheap-gap, aad bounded on the its id 
eaft and w:ft by the Dover and Aſhford roads. Till 1790 it remained an unin! 
uneve and rugged piece of paſture; when james Simmons, eſq. one of the Found g; 
alicraen of the city, began his great improvements here, ſolely for the re. Mee the 
creation an! amuſement of the public. After immenſe labour, and the ex s bill. 
pence of more than 1000 l. it became an exceedingly pleaſant and greatij Md and 
freque ted promenade for the inhabitants. To maintain the plantation: hill, 
therein, ſup port the walks and ſe ces, and other neceſſary repairs, there! Re 
zealous and public- ſpirited citizen alſo appropriated an annual ſalary; to The 
whom the corporation, ſ-nfible of the improved value of their eſtate by has ſe 
theſe 2l:erations, very generouſly and properly, granted the grounds, x rent · Mich is 
free, for the te: m of bis life. Thi: 
The walks throughout are grav-lled, and thoſe round the lower part of 0 dov 
I, a 


the igcloſure are ſhaded with poplar trees, and detached plantations of ſhrubs, 
A ſtrai: 


r 


val, pt far from it, are looked on as works of the Danes 
for hen they beſieged our city in King Ethelbert's time. The 
nerBiity wall was afterwards carried round ſo as to take 1 in i this 
all, gh one for its defence. 

ate, Not far from hence ſtood Wincheap-gate, in our way 
E the caſtle, within the bounds of which is the ſeſſion- 


puſe of the county of Kent,* rebuiit in 1730, Here we 
e the old arch of Worthgate, f of the ſame ſtructure as 
Widingate appears to have been, but with one arch only, 


We 
und ſtrait walk, 13 feet wide and 1130 in length, extends between two rows 
on limes, forming a communication at each end and in the centie with the 


formed on the top of the rampart within the wall, which has been re- 
ied and raiſed into a parapet the whcle length, and cogtinued from within 


> Dover road, on tle foot wherzon ſtood Ridingate) to the opening at the 
trance into Wincheap; paſling in its courſe fix of the Id watch-towers, 


ſed with commodious ſeats, ara deferded by handſome pelifades From 
lawn are ſe pentine walks, bordeted with quick-thorn, and fenced by 
ts and chains, 480 ſeet in aſcent on each fide, to the ſummit of the 
dunt ; which, by theſe improvements, was heightened about 18 feet. 
its fide is a circular walk, having ſeats, which command four oppoſite 
| uninterrupted views of the city and adjacent country. Upon the top is 
Found gravelled plat, 26 feet Clamete:, with a ſeat in its centre. From 
W:ce the proſpects of the city, the ſurrouning villages, and the gentle 


ex · 
atly ad and deep ditch, which encompaſſed about two thirds of the baſe of 
ions hill, ſome ancient braſs or tell-metal ſpurs, the head of a ſpear, and 


eral Roman and other old coins, were d iſcovered. 


this 
; to The city of Canterbury was male a county of itſelf by K. Edward IV. 
e by has ſeveral places within its walls exempt from its juriſdiction, one of 


ich is the caſtle and its precinct. | 
This arch, built entirel, of Roman or Britiſh bricks, was in 1790 
led down, and removed as entire as poſſible, into the garden of Mr. Joan 
der, a relation of the leſſee of the caſtle precinct. 

which 


Il and the ſurroundiig walks. I he terrace, 12 feet wide and 1840 long, 


few paces of St. George's gate (over the lofty and ſ-acious arch acroſs. 


r of the areas of which are pla ited with trees and flowering ſhrubs, in- 


g hills, form a moſt beautiful and pleaſing picture. In fi ling up the 
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which was preferved by Dr. Gray, a late eminent phyſiciaf 


of our city. More of this when we come to deſcribe the 


caſtle, to the weſt of which is the way from Wincheap toi 


Caſtle-ſtreet, by a poſtern in St. Mildred's church yard, 
where a branch of the river enters the city through 


breach in the wall. The other branch, after ſome wind. 


ing, approaching the river again, becomes an addition 
defence to the city as far as Weſtgate and farther, as in 
the plan. 

This will alſo ſhew ſeveral other breaches in the wal 
hereabouts, which a ſtranger may wonder at, and think 


beſieger would hardly chooſe to make his GEO when 


the city was doub.y defended by the river.“ 
To ſatisfy his cur ioſity I ſhall inform him, that on Chrif. 


mas-day, 1648, Michael Page, the Puritanical Mayor, hi 


abuſing thoſe who were going to obſerve the fellival ; 
church, raiſcd ſome tumults which-were wieh difficulty ap 
peaſed by Sir William Man; Alderman Sabine, and Mr 


Lovelace a lawyer. On this the committee of the county 


ſent forces in form to attack the city, who, though the 
heard by the way all was quiet, choſe to march in as cor 
querors, and finding the gates open, took them down ard 


burned them, threw down part of the wall, and committe 
many to priſon upon ſuſpicion, among whom were th 


three peace-makers. The hiſtory of Independeacy, printe 
that year, tells this more at large. 

Weſtgate, the next we come to, is the largeſt and bei 
built of any the city has, and though plain, makes a ver 
handſome appearance, ſtanding between two lofty and (pi 
cious round towers, founded in the river at the weſteg 


In 1787, when the city was new paved, the wall in this part vi 
farther demoliſhed, for the uſe of the materials. 
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"rners, embattled, portculliſed,* and machecollated,+ 
d a bridge of two arches over the weſtern branch of the 


our at the foot of it. 


ard 

5 he gate has alſo the advantage of ſtanding open to a 
a 

ery long and wide ſtreet, being on the road to London, 


oth for thoſe who travel by land, and ſuch as go by 
hitſtable, fix or ſeven miles of, and take their paſſage 
n board the hoys, which fail every week or oftner, with 
Ich heavy and bulky lading as would come tco dear 
y land-carriage, which on this road is remarkably ex- 
3 

This gate is now the city priſon, both for debtors and 
riminals, with a large and high-pitched room over the 
ateway, and others in the towers. The way up to them 
through a grated cage 1 in the gate, level with the 
reet, where the priſoners, who are not more cloſely con- 
ed, may diſcourſe with paſſengers, receive their alms, 
d warn them (by their diſtreſs) to manage their liberty 
d property to the beſt advantage, as well as to thank 
od for whatever tare of thoſe bleſſings he has beſtowed 
} them. 5 


y ap 
Mr 
zunty] | 
the 
CON 
1 and 


itte The portcullis was a grate ſpiked at the bottom, to let fall in caſe of 
prize, with oppoſite grooves in the ſtone work of the gate, to direct its 
Bll, and keep it in its place. | 

+ This is another old defence, being a parapet caries from tower to 
wer on ſtone brackets, projecting from the wall between them, ſo as to 
Re holes, through which the defendants might pour down ſcalding water, 
other annoyances, on thoſe who ſhould attempt to force or fire the port- 
Illis or grate, without being themſelves expoſed to danger or view, 

| This comtor tithe poor priſoners are now deprived of, the cage having 
Nen taken dowa in 1775. 

$ In 1794, the large room over the gate of the city priſon was divided 
to three apartments; a ſquare lantern erected upon the platform for 


rnen ving more lights and other repairs took place, amounting to near 400l. 


Arch. ' 
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| | 
| Archbiſhop Sudbury is recorded as builder of this gate P 
| | and of the wall, called the Long Wall, which. runs north ok 
} ' | ward from it a great way with the river, parallel to th 88 thy 
BBY foot of it, till at an angle of each, it turns off round! hich 
7 {mall meadow to a mill, where it divides again, and on | 3 
4 | of the branches approaching the wall near a poſtern, tun r, 
| eaſtward as in the plan, and ſoon receives that chante is and 
[ which entering the city at St. Mildred's, makes this welWMoveme 
i © part of Canterbury an iſland, and ran till very lately unde wenſe 
4 | three portculliſed arches of uncommon conſtruction, aboy 3 | 
9 which the old wall afforded the only dryſhod communica... 
1 5 tion between the eaſt and weſtern parts of the city, avhel the 1a 
F the river overflowed its banks at King's-bridge, in High con! 
1 ſtreet: but this wall was ſuffered to run to ruin; the waj Rows 
above it was ſtopped up ſome years ago, and in widening wo” 
the paſſage over King's-bridge in 1769, ſomebody foun or tn 
out it would be good economy to demoliſh thoſe curioulfſþck a:d 
| arches, as the materials might perhaps ſave ſome expenc f tit 
1 in the new work; the experiment therefore was tried ac * wg 
. cordingly.* | * 45 
1 * In 1792, the ſtone facings on each ſide of this opening in the wal bee 8 
; were alſo taken away, and the eaſtern watch-tower, heretofore a magazi even 
for gunpowder, pulled down, and the materials uſed in the foundation ' rr 
| the adjoining capit-1 flour-mill; which for its maſterly conſtruction, ai | uprigh 
5 1 prodigious powerful operation, by fo ſmall a head of water, the travel Pning t 
; will find worth viſiting. This mill was built nearly on the-ſame (pd e 
whereon ſtood Brown's mill, but ſomewhat more to the north, probably o ot iror 
the ſcite of the very ancient one, formerly denominated Abbots Mill, fron ſhed w 
its belonging to the abbot and monaſtery of St. Auguſtine, What ftrengt| s EMP4 
ens this conjecture is —in digging for the foundation of the preſent edifiuſ : 3 


at the depth of ſeveral feet under g ound, were diſcovered many piles, a: 
the fr:me of a mill- apron, of oak timber, the- whole as black as ebony; 
2 great quantity of braſs wire, and other pieces of metal -undoubtedly pat 
of a mill in very early times. The preſent leſſees have therefore reſto 
its ancient name. The premiſes are held under the mayor and corporatic 


E 


From this new breach the wall goes (as in the plan) to 
Torthgate, on the road to Reculver and Thanet, over 
hich is a church of uncommon length and narrowneſs, 


ate 
rth 


Canterbury, at the rent of 4cl. per annum, by Meſſrs. Simmons and 
oyle, who in 1791 gave a premium of 24501, for a thirty years leaſe of 
is and King's mill ;j and they expended, ia the building and other im- 
ovements of this part of the eſtate, near 8000l, The returns in the 
amenſe buſineſs carried on here may be computed at not leſs than 40,cocl. 
year; which mutt neceſſarily be very beneficial to the landed intereſt of 
e ſurrounding country, and productive of an incre:fe of trade in the ci. y, 
d thereby become a moſt extenſive public benefit. From plans furniſhed 
the late ingenious Mr, John Smeaton, this building and its machinery 
re conſtructed, but who, unhappily, did not ſurvive to ſee the work com- 
ted, Its form is a quadrangle of 72 feet by 52 feet five inches; the 
iht, from the foundation to the vane, about 100 feet; and contains fix 
dricing-floors, beſides the obſervatory, an octagon of 16 feet, on the cen- 
of the roof. To the grinding-floor the walls are ſubſtantially built of 
ck and ſtone; from thence to the eaves the building is continued with 
ene y timber, covered with planed weather-boarding, terminated an the 
Ir ſides, handſomely and uniformly ſaſhed, with a bold block-corrice ; 
d the whole roof covered with ſlates, The wheel-thoroughs are accu. 
ly curved, and lined with jointed Portland ſtone, The two waters 
eels, which put the whole machinery in motion, are 16 feet diameter 
| ſeven feet wide; the ſpur-wheels, whoſe nuts, arms, and ſnaſts, are 
pn, carry eight pair of ſtones. From the ſpur-wheels, by a continuation 
| upright iron thafts, motion is given to the complicated machinery for 


| ach 


wall 
2 azi0Y 
ion 


ah aning the corn, dreſſing the flour, and laſtly to the lifting-tackle upon 
e {ol upper floor. The mill- works, which are diſtinct for each water-wheel, 
bly of of iron, where it could be properly fubſtituted for wood; and the whole 
\ fron iſhed with a mechanical accuracy ſo much to the credit of the ſeveral ar- 


s emploved in their conſtruction, that though the greateſt fall of water 


Nath 


difal e never exceeds five feet three inches, this mill is ſo powerſul as to be 
5, an able of grinding and drefling into flour 500 quarters of corn weekly, 
bony} « There the vaſt mill-ſtone with inebriate whirl 


& On trembling floors his forceful fingers twirl, 
« Whoſe flinty teeth the golden harveſts grind, 
& Feaſt without blood! and nouriſh human kind.“ 
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which takes its name from the gate. At this gate the May 
and Corporation uſed to receive the King in their formal 
ties, when he paſſed through, after landing in the Iſle 


Thanet, from foreign parts, and preſent him the key 
but the gates are now taken away. 
Next to this eaſtward, was Queningate, of which a p 


of the Roman arch may yet be diſcovered on the outſide 


the wall. Mr. Somner ſays, it was named from Que 
Bertha's going through it to perform her devotions at ( 
Martin's, as Ethelbert did at St. Pancrace's. 

Near this is a poſtern, opened cccaſionally for the ca 
venience of the deanry, ard ſome of the prebendal houſe 
Queningate-lane, within the wall from Northgate to By 


gate, being become part of the cathedral precinct, by gra 
of King Henry II. confirmed by King Henry IV. 


This poſtern is over againſt the front gate of St. Augi 


tine's monaſtery, as Burgate, to which we come next, 


to the cemetery-gate of it, to be ſpoken of in its place. 
Burgate is on the road to Sandwich, Deal, and t 
Downs; new built, ſays Somner, about 1475, with ti 


names of John Franingam, John Netherſole, and Edmu 


Minot, upon it, as principal benefactors to the work; h 
they are not legible from the ground.“ 


From hereabouts the wall has been ſtrengthened by 


bank of earth, caſt up to the height where the defendant 
ſtood, which firſt appears in the garden of the third pi 


bendal houſe, and flopes to the level of the ſtreet at 
gate, riſing again on the oppoſite ſide of the way, andi 


the ſame manner at St. George's toward Ridingate; 2 


The arch of this gate was taken down about the ſame time with! 


of Ridingate, The ſtones with their inſcriptions were then placed lov 


on each ſide, 
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ere it has the hame of Little Dungil, and thus far is en- 


loſed between the parapet (where that remains ſtanding) 
n one hand, and houſes or walls on the other, to the gate 
nd Watling-ſtreet ; but afterwards ceaſes to be ſo, the 
arapet being moſtly ruinous, as is part of the wall itſelf, 
n the outſide, and an open field of ſome breadth within 
as in the plan) till we come to the highway at Win- 
eap-gap. | 
St, George's-gate “ is alſo called Newingate, and gives 


hat name to the ward in which it ſtands, as do the other 
Wve gates to theirs reſpectively. It is built in imitation of 


eſtgate, as Mr. Somner obſerves, and fortified in the 


ime manner; but when he ſays Burgate was alſo portcul- 


ſed, he ſeenis miſtaken, for there is no appearance of 
at. : 

The reaſon of this name, Newingate, I hope to account 
pr when I come to it again, but now haſten to conclude 
is chapter of walls and gates, with ſome general obſerva- 


ons concerning the antiquity, ſtructure, and extent of, them, 


* Weſtgate, Burgate, and St. George's-gate, have the arms of Arch- 
op Juxon on them, with thoſe of the Archbithoprick, to which he 


Scceeded at the reſtoration, and wi h theſe new gates repaired the damage 


ne by the Puritans, when they burnt the old ones in 1643, 

＋ In 1790 an act of parliament was obtained, for making a new road 
dm St. George's-gate to Gutteridge-bottom, and ſo improving the old 
d from thence over Barham-downs towards Dover; in conſequence ſome 
uſes in this part of the ſuburb were taken down, and the road opened. 
arly in a trait line, partly through the hop-plantetions in Barton- field till 
join the old highway at the turnpike, about a mile and a half from the 


y-gate. The good air and pleaſant ſituation of this new avenue, has oce 


Woned the building of ſeveral handiome dweilings on its north fide, for the 


teel and middle ranks of life; who find the markets for proviſions at 
nterbury as good, plentiful, and, upon the whole, as cheap, as in 
ſt towns in the kingdom, 
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tain, it is highly probable they found it fortified with # 


been Ropped by a courſe of Roman brick quite through the wall, il to 


( 


J have already obſerved, that as Caer, Kent, was thy 
name of our city before the arrival of the Romans in Bill 


wall, and full as probable, that if it was not ſo when th 
Romans built gates to it, they alſo added walls, but few 
their remains appear, except ſome near the caſtle, about $: 
Mildred's, and thoſe old gates, which are undoubted - 
their work. 1 
The preſent walls are of chalk, faced and lined with fling 
except the few Roman remains already mentioned, an 
that part pulled down in 1769, f toward the improvemen 
of King's-bridge. The thickneſs, by meaſures take . 
breaſt-high at the poſtern at St. Mildred's, and that neuf 
the three ruined arches, is about fix feet, and the parap 
and battlements were well coped with maſon's work 
hard ſtone, as were the tops and loopholes, of twenty-on 
ſquare or ſemicircular towers, built at proper places, 
command the ditch, which was 150 feet wide, as M 
Somner ſays, moſt diſtinguiſhable from Queningate poſtenf 
to the caſtle. The whole meaſurement of the wall, a 
taken by Thomas Ickham, in the time of Henry II £ 
amounted to more than a mile and three quarters; bull 
William and Henry Doidge, in 1752, make it leſs. The 
account perhaps is moſt accurate: it is as follows. 


ALLS. 


THE CITY W 


In one of the breaches near St. Mildred's, the deſtroyers ſeem to hu 


ſcen. At the weft end of the ſouth ifle of that church too, is a fair Rona 


arch over the window, 

+ The facing of the wall from tower to tower without Weſtgate, is: 5 
ſquared ſtones, as is the lining of it from tower to tower, at that part of 
three portculliſed arches through which the river ran from the town, |} 
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The long wall from Weſtgate ends at a poſtern and ; 
large ſquare tower near the bank of the river; near the op. 


poſite bank is ſuch another tower, from whence the wall, : 


which Ickham calls the Waterlock, is continued to North. 


gate. 


The wall crofling the river from one of theſe towers to 
the other, I take to have been built in the reign of Henr 25 
IV. when the whole city was taxed and aſſeſſed to the re. 


pair of its walls. 


The King (Mr. Somner ſays) toward the ſuſtaining this 5 | 
charge, both for the preſent and future, and the citizen“ : | his 
encouragement to proceed in this worthy undertaking, byl 
his writ of Privy Seal, gave them both a licence of mort. 5 
main for the purchaſing of twenty pounds of lands per and. 5 


to the city for ever, and alſo grants them all waſte ground; 


and places lying within the city, to uſe, and diſpoſe of far 


their beſt advantage, likewiſe in perpetuity: to this he F- 


adds a tranſlated copy of the writ, from the records of the 
chamber. | | 


CHAPTER JH 


— CODE — ä 


OF THE CASTLE. 


Tnovon what we now call the caſtle has no appearance 
of Roman antiquity, yet that the Romans had a caſtle her 
can hardly be doubted, if we conſider that four of thei 
Ca/tra Riparenſia (as Mr. Somner calls their ſeveral fort 
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on our coaſt) are within a few hours march of our city. 
WA ntoninus's Itinerary, in Camden, gives theſe diſtances of 
Whrce of them from Durowvernum [Canterbury, ] ad portum 
Niiupas“ [to Richborough] ten miles; ad portum Dubris + 
to Dover] fourteen miles; ad portum Lemanis 1 [to Stut- 
all] fixteen miles. Regulbium 4 [Reculver] is not men- 


5 nd they probably would have been more ſo, or quite deſtroyed, for the 
wing of Sandwich, but their firmneſs made the contractors fick of their 
5 Pargain. The Roman way from hence is not eaſily found; but Dr. Harris, 
his hiſtory of Kent, gives an account of his tracing it pretty ſucceſsfully. 


o farther ceſcription. 


What ſhips might be moored to iron rings, long remaining in the wall there, 
but ncw the ſea hardly comes within a mile and a half of it, having left 
Pore than 40,000 acres of land below the range of hills it once waſhed the 
3 Foot of, and to this we owe Romney and Walland marſhes, famous for fine 


s very plainly diſtinguiſhable for ſeveral miles between this and Canterbury. 
F Reculver is called nine miles from Canterbury, and no Roman way to 
e ſeen between them; but that it has been a place of great conſequence, 


icovered by the ſea's waſhing away the walls of the caſtle, and the remains 
as the palace of the Saxon Kings, who when Ethelbert had given his at 


WV ancſum, between Thane: and the main, was ſea, as the Swale which 
akes Sheppy an iſland is now, Richborough and Reculver caſtles com- 
anded the two mouths of it, and the plural name Rutupiæ was common 
d both. This channel was probably the Fundus Rutupinus, the bed of 
\ſters ſo much admired at Rome. The inground oyſters of the Swale are 
0 leſs ſo at preſent in Holland, from whence ſhips come and lie near Fa- 
erſham duri g the fiſhing ſeaſon, contracting for all they can get, to the 
Falue of ſome thouſand pounds in a year, ſo that it is not eaſy for our own 
cople to have them for their money. | 


C 3 tioned, 


* Of Richborough caſtle-walls are remaining three ſides, but ruinous, 


+ Dover, where the Via Originaria begins, is ſo well known as to need 


t Stutfall caſtle, containing ten acres of ground, ſtood ſo near the ſea, 


nutton and excellent wool, The Jia Strata, or Stone ſtreet, from hence 


ppears by multitudes of coins and other curious pieces of Roman antiquity, 
f whatever buildings might have been near it; among which, perhaps, 


anterbury to St. Auguſtine, kept their court here. When the channel 
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tioned. Three of their military ways met here, when the 
the chief of them (the Watling-ftreet) croſſes the rive . tha 
Stour. “ V 

As this muſt have been the moſt convenient ſituation M pea 
the reſidence of the Comes Littoris Saxonici, Count of th 
Saxon ſhore, whole particular buſineſs it was to fix garriſot 
upon the ſea-coaſt, in places convenient, and who had the ; 
command of 2200 foot and horſe for that purpoſe, as MM 
Camden ſays, Reaſon itſelf will tell us, an officer of ſuc 
rank and conſequence, at ſuch a poſt, would have a fori : 
fied quarter for himſelf and his command, while the Romani 
kept their footing here; though it is not mentioned in ti 
hiſtory of the Daniſh invaſions, between three and foi - 
hundred years after the Romans had left Britain. By thi; 
time their military diſcipline might have been forgot, au 1 
their caſtles run to ruin; if ours here was in no condition t 2 
reſiſt thoſe deſtroyers, there could be no occaſion to men 
tion it, and in ſuch ſcenes of horror and military diſcretion 
it is no wonder if hiſtory is imperfect, eſpecially in tho 
days of ignorance and barbarity. Z 

The preſent building appears to have been the keep of 
donjon of a fortreſs, within which it ſtood, and of which f | 
the bounds are ſtill diſcoverable, like that at the caſtles off 
Dover, Rocheſter, and the white tower at London; and ali 
it is built in much the ſame ſtyle with them, may be abo 
the ſame age. : 

Mr. Somner's opinion is, that it was built before t 
conqueſt, becauſe Dooms-day-book mentions the Conquel 
ror's having Canterbury caſtle by exchange, made with ten 
Archbiſhop and Abbot of St. Auguſtine's; it is plain ee 


* For a further account of theſe forts, ſee the Appendix. Wer 


therefor: 


+ 40 


therefore, that Canterbury had a caſtle at his arrival, and 
that he got poſſeſſion of it, but whether this tower was or 
as not ſtanding at the time of his exchange, does not ap- 
gear from what that record ſays; nor perhaps ſhall we find 
any better grounds on which to determine its antiquity, 
han the compariſon between this and others which moſt 
reſemble it. In one circumſtance (whether very particular 
is MI cannot ſay) it agrees with thoſe of Dover and Rocheſter, 
f ſocl in having a well from the top of the tower: this is ſeen 
forifMrom the weſt fide, where the wall is ruinous. That in the 
oman keep of Dover, being in a dark corner, was walled up many 


when 
river 


On for 
of the 
riſon | 


ad 118 


in tl years ago, to prevent accidents. That at Rocheſter is alſo 
1 fou topped up at ſome depth, and ours choaked up with rub- 
y tha bim. Whether there was ſuch a one at the white tower of 


London, perhaps cannot be known, but. in one or more of 
he corner turrets of that, is a very capacious ciſtern, 
kept filled from the Thames, by the water- mill at Traitors- 
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ridge. 
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The yards and dykes about the caſtle, Mr. Battely ſays, 
ontain four acres and one rood of land. The plan ſhows 


ep hat could be traced of the old fortreſs in 1752, but ſome 


which f its walls have been lately taken down, to prevent the 
Les of@W@niſchief threatened by their fall ;* for, by the account of 
and i workman employed on this occaſion, theſe outworks were 


ever ſo well built as the tower itſelf, being become rub- 


abou 
Pichly and rotten, while that remains firm as a ſolid ſtone, 
re till Ns | | 
* In 1792, almoſt the whole of the boundary wall which remained was 
lemoliſhed, and an extenſive malt-houſe erected on the ſcite, with other 
uildings on different parts of the encloſure. The moat or ditch, which 
xtended round the caſtle, is now moſtly filed up; the only part which 
an be tr.ced is in the garden between the new road and St. Mildred's 
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| ſuburb is well built, and of a good breadth; and if ny : 


(as 


Through this caſtle-yard and Worthgate, already men. 
tioned, was once the communication between Caſtle- ſtreet 
in Canterbury, and Wincheap without it,“ a ſuburb 
longer than the plan has room for, and the road to Chart. ; 
ham, Chilham, Aſhford, and the Weald of Kent. Thi 


| oad 


& on: 


ſtranger is curious enough to go to it by Wincheap-gay 
he will then ſee the full dimenſions of this fine old gate Wi 
preſerved by Dr. Gray's generoſity, the moſt entire, pe. 


haps, in the kingdom. = 
The caſtle had, no doubt, other buildings in it bell u. 
the Keep. Hiſtory does not ſay how, or when, they wen 
demoliſhed ; but we may well believe, that by the ruins of # 
them, the ground has been raiſed ſo many feet ſince thi 2 | Hei 
way into the city could be through the old WorthgateWW Fro: 
that it is now almoſt level with the ſpring of the arc 2 Brea 
within fide. heit 
On this occaſion, probably, the way into the city, when 5 The 
Wincheap-gate ſtood, was opened, as that might be. 1 The 
work of leſs expence than clearing away all that rabbihM 
and prevent all diiputes about whoſe buſineſs it was to df 
ſo, by making this new entrance within the liberty of the 2 
city, It makes the traveller, indeed, fetch a compals t 5 Wir 


come from the ſuburb of Wincheap through this gap int 7 
the line formed by that ſuburb and Caſtle-ſtreet, but dl 
viates from that line as little as poſſible, without encroach 3 
ing on the boundaries of the caſtle, (and as the plan ſhows 5 
as ſoon as it has paſſed thoſe bounds brings him into the oM 


® In 1750 this road was again opened, by public ſubſcription, from t 
end of Caſtle - ſtreet, acroſs the caſtle precinct, through the city wall, wh: : 
the ancient arch of Worthgate ſtood, and over the ditch into the Aihinſ 
road in Wincheap. | | Hy 
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dad again; and this might ſeem attended with fewer in- 


en. 

ret WE /nveniences than reſtoring the former way. 

url 

art. 

Thü 

- Z MEASURES TAKEN OF WORTHGATE. 

rate, Ws IN THE INSIDE. | 

per. 8 „ Feet. Inches, 
W The diameter of the arch is - 12 34 
z Its ſprings from the pitrs - — 6 E 

clic L The piers above ground - . 1 6 

Wer Wn 

1s oil ON THE DITCH SIDE, 

e tte Height of the plinth - - - 1 3 

gate, i From that to the ſpring of the arch „„ 6 

rei Breadth of the gate way from pier to pier 12 6 
height of the gate in the middle 0 13 74 

» her = The thickneſs of the arch - — 2 4 

bs 7 The earth raiſed on the caſtle fide - 6 0 


bin 
to d 
f tial i 
aſs t E Wincheap-gate had no appearance of any antiquity ; its 
int 7 drm, as well as the placing of it, ſeeming to ſhow it of 
t deuch later building than moſt of the other gates of our 
ou We are now got into the ſuburbs, with an account of 
ne coi hich I ſhall begin another chapter, reſerving that of the 
ty and cathedral for the ſequel of this little treatiſe. 
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CHAPTER IV. at 
| | we C 
: the 
Whi!l, 
OF THE SUBURBS» Worn 
yhic 
| E.: 
Tuts of Wincheap has little obſervable in it, excey ene. 
that the city liberty, after being interrupted by the ſcite of Pury 
the caſtle, begins here again, extending on one ſide of Wo : Pian. 
way, as in the plan; the other, (beyond the extent of if es 
is bounded by the wall of St. Jacob's hoſpital.“ Here nan 
alſo ſome alms-houſes, built by Mr. Harris, in 12 0 3 48 
five poor families. 3 ond 
Going from Wincheap eaſtward without the city wal 5 
we ſee the two little mounts mentioned in chapter ii. behin ; * 
= xecut 
*The hoſpital of St. James and St. Jacob, for leprous women, M _ ET 
Lambard ſays, was built by Q. Eleanor, wife to Henry 111, Mr. Som : pop 
ſhows that it was founded ſooner, and under the protection of the prior a : ons 


convent of Chriſt-church ; he gives a little hiſtory of it, and ſays its cl 4 
revenue amounted to 461. 68. 3d. : 
+ Near theſe alms-houſes, four handſome tenements were erected 55 
1794 by Edward Toker, eſq.; and nearly oppoſite a number of ſmall L 
houſes, called Wincheap-place, were built in 1792, by James Sinamon £ 8 
elq. It is greatly to be wiſhed, that the public- ſpirited idea (for ſuch 
ceriainly muſt be, during the preſent dearneſs of building materials) 
erecting habitations for the induſtrious poor, was more general, Crowd 
great numbers together under one roof, as too frequently is the practice 1 
moſt cities and large towns, experience has proved neither friendly to thi 1 1 
health, nor conducive to the improvement of their morals, 4 
01 


„ 


Bone of which is a range of buildings, once outhouſes to the 
Gold capital manſion of Dane John. 
Proceeding hence toward Ridingate, we paſs by a little 
; clutter of buildings, called Rodau's town, and ſoon arrive 
Wt Watling-ſtreet, with houſes on the north fide of it, till 
Ve come to a corner, where, at a turning to the left from 
che ancient highway, the preſent road leads by Oaten- 
5 hill,* into the city through St. George's-gate; at this 
7 turning ſtood the nunnery of St. Sepulchre,+ the gates of 
: yhich are ſtill to be ſeen, but of the houſe very little. 

W Eait of St. Sepulchre, on the road to Dover, is St. Lau- 
excel ence, mentioned by Somner as in the ſuburbs of Canter- 
Pury, but not connected to it by buildings, nor within the 
5 plan. On one of the flinty piers of the old gate, a figure 
f St. Laurence on the gridiron may be diſcovered, with a 
van ſtanding at his head, and another at his feet. This 
Was alſo an hoſpital for lepers, founded by Hugh, the ſe- 
ond abbot of St. Auguſtine's of that name, in 1137, that 


FFT 
FW 


wal | 

dehin 3 * Where malefactors, convicted by our city of capital crimes, are 
1 xecuted, _ | 

en, . 5 + St. Sepulchre's nunnery, Mr. Somner ſays, was founded by Arche 


wes 3 ſhop Anſelm, and was a corporation, conſiſting of a lady prioreſs, and five 
TR eiled black nuns, ſo called from the colour of their habits and veils. One 
Df theſe was Elizabeth Barton, called the Holy Maid of Kent, in K. Henry 


=o 11.'s time, who being tutored by ſome manks, pretended to inſpiration, 
Ind propheſied deſtruction to thoſe who were opening a way to the reforma- 


—_ 7 on; for this ſhe and ſeven of her accomplices ſuffered death, among whom 
Rn 2 as Richard Dering, the cellarer cf the cathedral monaſtery, and Hugh 
- ach Nicb, guardian of the Frenciſcans; fix others of them were puniſhed by 
ials) +4 ne and impriſonment, The revenue of this nunnery, at the diſſolution, 
_ OL 291. 128. 5d. f i | | 
ice! L ] Formerly the ſeat of the family of Rooke, late of Lord Viſcount Dud- 


to th 22d Ward, now of Mrs. Graham, widow of the late Colonel John 
% 3 r aham, 


if 
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if any profeſſed monk of that monaſtery ſhould be infected 
with any contagious diſeaſe, but above all the leproſy,* & 
that he could not, without prejudice or ſcandal, ſtay with. 
in its precincts, he ſhould be as well provided for here, a; 
thoſe who lived in the monaſtery. The governor of thi 
(called Cuſtos Hoſpitalis) was always one of the monks offi 
St. Auguſtine's abbey. : 
Return we from hence to St. George's, or Newingate, 
after obſerving that this part of the ſuburbs is well in. 
habited, and furniſhed with ſeveral good ſhops. f Pro. 
ceeding northward, with the city wall on our left hand, 
we ſoon arrive at Burgate, oppoſite to which is the ceme. 
tety-gate of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery (which will make ai 
chapter by itſelf) Church-ſtreet being between them, { | 
named from the pariſh church of St. Paul, on one fide «i 
it, where the laſt males of the knightly family of RookeW 
are buried. , 
The high road to Sandwich, Richborough, Eaſt Kent, 
and the Downs, was carried in a ftrait line from Burgate 
through the ancient burying-place, till the monks of $t, : 
Auguſtine's contrived to get that within their walls, by 
turning the road aſide to the borough of Longport, where 


Whether it was dedicated to St. Laurence, in alluſion to the diſtemper, : | 


may be diſcuſſed by thoſe who think leproſy and brenning, or burning, wei 
the old names of that diſeiſe, which is now more faſhionable as a French 
one.—Becket, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 365, has produce : 
a great many curious reaſons to prove it was fo, and even the inſtitutia 5 
mentions the diſtemper as a ſcandalous one. | 4 

+ Returaing from Dover - lane, on the right hand towards Ridirgate, ar 4 


ſix ſmall tenements, built in 1778, at the requeſt of the late Mrs. Bridge, 


of this city (for which purpoſe ſhe left a ſufficient ſum of money) for fit 8 
unmarried women, with an endowment of 61. a year each, the preference 
to be given to ſuch as belong to St, George's, or Burgate pariſh, : 


between 


('25 ) 
between the houſes on the ſouth ſide, and the monaſtery 


wall on the north, it is of a very good breadth, and well 
inhabited, till we come to the church- yard, or burying- 


With. 
e, ground of St. Paul's pariſh, and this adjoins, on its eaſt 
fide, to the encloſures and gardens of Barton farm, now 


converted into a handſome manſion-houſe. It was ſome 
years ago remarkable for its two very large barns; the 
ſmaller of the two, which was by the road fide, has been 


ate, 
: - pulled down, and part of the other, but what remains is a 
Pro corioſity, both for the ſpaciouſneſs and ftrength of the 


building. Oppoſite to this the road recovers its ſtraight 
courſe, at an angle in the monaſtery wall, where an arched 
ateway has been bricked up within theſe few years, 

A little farther eaſt are alms-houſes for four poor men 
and four poor women, called Smith's hoſpital, from the 
name of the founder, who laid out 1 500l. in purchaſing an 
W clate for this and other charitable uſes. 

Thus far have we had the wall of St. Auguſtine's ma- 


Cent, 
gate, Inaſtery on our left hand, but here it ſtrikes off to the north- 
f 8 ward, oppolite to the corner houſe of St. Martin's-ſtreet, 


Wo called from its pariſh church juſt by, which, on account 


Wot its great antiquity, may be thought worthy of a chapter 
„ itſelf. | 
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1 OF ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, 
ey ar? 255 


idget, x 1 5 
—_ His Church is not ſeen from the road, but a turning at. 


rence ſouth-caſt corner of the monaſtery ſoon brings us to it; 
t ſtands on the fide of the hill, named from it, about a 
D quarter 


wenn 


6 a 3 
quarter and half quarter of a mile from the wall of the City, 
This and another church, where our cathedral now ſtands, 


are ſuppoſed to have been built by the Chriſtians of the 
Roman ſoldiery, in the ſecond century, and the time of 


Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king, who lived in 182, ſo that 
| It is looked on as one of the oldeſt ſtructures of that kind, 


ſtill in conſtant uſe now in the kingdom; and, indeed, no- 
thing appears in the materials or architecture, to contra. 
dict this opinion, for its walls ſeem to have been built 
(thoſe of the chancel at leaſt) entirely of Roman brick, 
and the ſtructure is the moſt ſimple that is poſſible. * 

If the- church, built by thoſe Chriſtians in the eaſt part 


of the city, was larger and more magnificent, (as Mr. Bat. 


tely ſeems to believe) this might tempt the Daniſh invaders 


to make a ruin of that, but they had no provocation here, i 


It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Queen Bertha might 
find it more convenient to pay her devotions in ſuch an ob- 
{cure chapel, than to get one more ſuitable to her rank, 
erected, while her huſband, King Ethelbert, and his ſub- 


jects were 1dolaters. 
Here, therefore, was a Chriſtian church and congrega. 


tion ſettled, with a Queen and her chaplain Luidhard, 
Biſhop of Soiſſons, at the head of it, before St. Auguſtine 


and his monks made their appearance in England 597, andh 
hither (as Mr. Soinner tells us from Bede) did he and hi 
fellow-labourers reſort to their devotions, at their firſt ar. 
rival, by the licence of K. Ethelbert in favour of his queen. 

At this place, he tells us alſo, was for 349 years, the 
ſee of a biſhop, who always remaining in the country, ſup-WM 


St. Martin was Biſhop of Tours, and died 395. This church, there 
fore, could not be built at firft in honour of him, but might afterwards bei 


dedicated to him by Luidhard, who was himſelf a French biſhop. 
| plied 
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plied the place of the archbiſhop, who, for the moſt part, 


followed the court; and that as well in governing the 


monks as in performing the ſolemnities of the church, and 
exerciſing the authority of an archdeacon. Mr. Battely 
diſputes this, for reaſons foreign to the deſign of this book ; 
ſo I ſhall only add, that the font in this little church is 1t- 
ſelf deſerving ſome notice, as a venerable piece of anti- 
quity, and proceed on my walk. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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SUBURBS CONTINUED. 
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Feou St. Martin's we may go with the monaſtery wall 


cloſe on our left hand, through two or three pleaſant fields, 


called the North Holmes, to a lane, one end of which leads 
to Broad-ſtreet, under that part of the wall which incloſes 
boch the city and the cathedral from Northgate to Burgate, 
and the other, going round the liberty of St. Gregory's 
priory, will bring us into Northgate-ftreet, at the end of 
which is Jeſus hoſpital, more commonly called Boys's, 
from Sir John Boys, * the founder of it, who died in 1612, 
and whoſe monument we ſhall ſee in the cathedral, 


* Sir John endowed this for eight poor men, and four women, viz. a 
warden, who has a houſe to himſelf, ſeven brothers, of whom one is cla- 
viger, or porter, with 40s. addition to his falary, and four fiſters : their 
apartments form three ſides of a little ſquare, on a bank cloſe by the much 
frequented road from Canterbury to Tharet, and the coaſt from thence to 
Hearn. The entrance is by a gate, four ſteps above the road, in the mid- 


dle of a dwarf wall, which completes the ſquare, and gives the fraternity 


9 3 a near 


. 


* 
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This is near the extremity of the plan; farther on, and WW R. 


within the city liberty, is Barton mill, on the river, a little left! 
way from the road. Some remains of flint walls by the 
way fide hither, and a chapel near the mill pretty entire, 
ſeem to ſhow there was once a conſiderable incloſure; but 
neither the Canterbury antiquarians, nor common tradition, 
give any hiſtory of it.“ 
a near view of al! that paſſes. The warden and brothers ſhould attend the 
; cathedral in gowns every Sunday morning. Sir John, in his book of or- 
: dinances of this hoſpitc), ditects that the warden ſhall be appointed by ſuch 
of the ſurname of the founder, as ſhall be owner of Bettechanger (if not 
under age) or, in default of them, by ſuch of the ſame name as ſhall be 
owner of Fredyile, [theſe were two of the numerous ſeats of that ancient 
\ family in our neigi:bourhood ;] in default of theſe, by the Dean of Canter» — 
bury for the time being; if no dean, by the mayor of the city; if theſe 6 in 
fail to nominate in two months: then, after proper notification, by the 6 nif 
archdeacon. | | 6 ten 
The ſeats being now in other names and families, our deans have for . 
many ſucceſſions been maſters here, and as ſuch, on any vacancy of bre. e dri 
thren or fiſters places, nominate two perſons ſtatutably qualified to the N 
mayor, who chooſes one of them. 5 & fin 
* A few minutes walk from Barton, on the bank of the Stour, brings din 
us to the curious cotton-mill, before mentioned p. 2, ert ted in 1791, by Joo 
Mr. John Callaway, who, on the decline of the filk trade, firſt introduced "7 $6 
the manuf cture of cotton into this conaty, The machinery of this mill, & cer 
which is put in motion by water, 13 nearly ſuch as that invented and uled « ſpi 
by the late Sir Richa:d Arkwright; an idea of which cannot be better cons % mc 
veyed than in the elegant and deſcriptive language of Dr, Darwin, in bis & car 
charming poemy entitled « The Botanic Garden“ "TM 
& So now where Derwent rolls his Cuſky flodds, Calla. 
„ Through vaulted mountains, and a night of woods, om 
3s thu 


„% The nymph Geyjypia® treads the vel: et 10d 

& And warms with roſy ſmiles the watery god; 

« His penderous oars to flender ſpindles turns, 

4 And jours o'er maiſy wheels Lis foamy urns ! 

& Playful charms her hoary lover wins, 

4 And wields his trilent=while the monarch ſpins, 


E 


Returning toward the city from hence, we have on our 
left hand a long range of buildings, with a paſſage through 


4 Firſt with nice eye emerging Naiads cull 

« From leathery pods the vegetable wool z 

« With wiry teeth revolving cards releaſe 

&© The tangl'd knots, and ſmooth the ravell'd fleece 
& Next moves the iron band with fingers fine, 

& Combs the wide card and forms the eternal line 
&« Slow, with ſoft lips, the whirling can acquires 

6 The tender ſkeins, and warps in riſing ſpires; 

& With quicken'd pace ſucce//zve rollers move, 

« And theſe retain, and thoſe extend the rove; 

6e Then fly the ſpoles, the rapid axles glow, 

4 And ſlowly circumvolves the labouring wheel below, 


* « Goſſypium, the cotton plant. On the river Derwent, near Matlock 
e in Derbythire, Sir Richard Arkwright has erected his curious and mag- 
6 nificent machinery for ſpinning cotton; which had been in vain at- 
ic tempted by many ingenious artiſts before him. The cotton wool is firſt 
e picked from the pods and ſeeds by women. It is then carded by cy lin- 
& grical cards, which move againſt each other, with different velocities. 
“It is taken from theſe by an iron band or comb, which has a motion 
& ſimilar to that of ſcratching, and takes the wool off the cards longitu- 
« dinally in reſpect to the fibres or ſtaple, producing a continued line 
4% looſely cohering, called the rove or roving. This rove, yet looſely 


6 twiſted, is then received into a whirling caniſter, and is rolled by the 
“ centrifugal force in fpiral lines within it; being yet too tender for the 
« ſpindle, It is then paſſed between two pairs of rollers; the ſecond pair 
“ moving faſter than the firſt elongate the thread with greater equality than 
cc can be done by the hand; and is then twiſted on ſpoles or bobbins,” 
The cotton-yarn upon theſe bobbins is now fit for the ſhuttle, and Mr. 
Callaway has ingeniouſly applied water as the moving power to the patent 
looms for weaving the ſame into cloth, The loom with its appendages, 
is thus emphatically deſeribed by the above author. 

« Inventreſs of the Woof, fair Lina flings 

«© The flying ſhuttle through the dancing ſtrings z 
Inlays the broider'd Weft with flowery dyes, 

« Quick beat the reeds, the pedals fall and riſe ; 
& Slow from the beam the length of warp unwind 
And dance and nod the maſſy weights behind.“ 
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the middle of it, into St, Gregory's ® priory, founded by 
Archbiſhop Lanfranc, part of which is now ſtanding, but 
not a great deal, only one large room, unleſs the buildings 


To ſuch perfection has the ſpinning of cotton by machinery arrived in 
this kingdom, that we are affure on the credibility of one of the firſt ma. 
nufa&urers4n that line, that a pound of raw cotton has been ſpun into 336 
hanks, each hank containing 840 yards; ſv that the thread produced from 
this pound of cotton would have reached 169 miies! This is much finer 
than any thread produced in India; and of courſe, if the cotton of the 
Weſt were equal to that of the Eaſt Indies, our muſſins would exceed thoſe 
of Hindoſtan. 

« The great fertility of the cottoa plant (continues this ingenious 
cc writer) in theſe ſine flexible threads, whilſt thoſe from flax, hemp, and 
44 nettles, or from the bark of the mulberry. tree, require a previous putre- 
&« faction of the parenchy ma: ous ſubſtance, and much mechanical labour, 
% and afterwards bleaching, renders this plant of great importance to the 
« world. And fince Sir Richard Arkwright's ingeoious machine has nat 
& only greatly abbreviated and ſimplified the labour and art cf carding and 
& ſpinning the cotton-wool, but performs both theſe circumſtances better 
% than can be done by hand, it is probable that the clothing of this ſmall 
4c ſeed will become the principal clothing of mankind; though animal 
« woot and filk may be preferable in colder climates, as they are more im- 
ce perfect conductors of heat, and are thence a warmer clothing.” 


* St. Gregory's was a large and handſome houſe of ſtone, built by Arch- 
biſhop Lanfranc, in 1084, who added to it ſeveral dwellings, well contrived 
for the wants and conveniences of thoſe who ſhould live there, with a ſpa- 
cious court adjoining. This palace (for fo Edmer calls it) he divided into 
two parts, one for men labouring under various diſtempers, the other for 
women who had ill health; providing them with food and cloathing at lis 
own expence, appointing alſo officers and ſervants, who ſhould by all means 
talce care that nothing ſhould be wanting, and that the men and women 
ſhould be kept from communication with each other. He built alſo, on 
tbe oppoſite ſide of the way, a church, to the hunour of St. Gregory, 


where he placed canons regular, who ſhould adminiſter ſpiritual comfort and. 
aſſiſtance to the infirm people above-mentioned, and take the care of their | 


funerals, for which he provided them with ſuch an income as was thought 
Sufficient. Biſhop Tanner ſays, Lanfranc founded this for ſecular prieſts, 


2034, but Archbiſhop William made it a priory of black canons, temp. 
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of the ſtreet may be looked on as the lodgings of the poor 
and ſick, who were provided for there. The ground be- 
longing to its precinct is, as the plan ſhows, almoſt entire- 
ly laid out in gardens for our market. The chapel of St. 
Thomas (whoſe ruins are or were lately all there) had over 
the door, at the weſt end of it, a handſome old arch, 
which the archbiſhop's leſſee took down ſome years ago, 
to make a portal to his own dwelling-houſe, at St. Tho- 
mas's hill ; but that being fold and rebuilt, the Rev. Mr. 
Brockman, by adapting the front of one of his out-build- 
ings to it, ſors preſerved this\piece of antiquity, and added 
to the beauties of his ſeat at Beachborough, near Hythe. 
Oppoſite to this priory is St. John's hoſpital,* and the 
church, dedicated to St. Gregory, is now the chapel of 
*: WE that hoſpital, bat both have ſuffered much fince Mr. Som- 
aner and Mr. Battely deſcribed them; the bells having been 


er e ld, the ſteeple and north iſle taken down, as were many 
- of the old houſes, and ſmaller and leſs convenient ones 
n- erected in their room: a ſtone wall was alſo taken away, 
W which ſheltered the whole from the cold north-weſt wind 
b. blowing over the river and the meadow land, and being 
cd WE pentiſed over-head, was called by the poor people their 
p:- WF cloyſters, under which they uſed to walk, or fit and con- 


verſe with each other on the benches.—All this was done by 
way of improvement, about thirty years ago, [in 1747.] 
We now have nothing to attract our notice till we come 
to Northgate, except that we croſs a ftreet parallel to the 
city wall, which, on the right hand, is continued almoſt 
to the bank of the river, and, on the left, quite as far as 


* St. John's hoſpital was founded by Archbiſhop Lanfranc, in 1034, for 
the lame, weak, and infirm, and contains {with a maſter and a reader) 18 
in- brothers, (one of whom is annually choſen prior) 20 in- ſiſters, and the 
Eke number of out- brothers and out- ſiſters. 

* the 
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the caſtle and St. Mildred's poſtern. That part on the 


right hand is called Duck-lane, and leads to Sg. Radegund' 
bath, a fine ſpring, built over, and fitted for cold bathing ; 
the baſon or bath itſelf being twenty feet long, eleven feet 
wide, and from three or four feet deep.* A dwelling. 
houſe adjoins to it of modern ſtructure, but in altering a 
very ancient one, near the bath, ſome hollows or Pipes 


were diſcovered, carried along in the thickneſs of an old ſtone 


wall, which ſeemed a contrivance for heating the room in 
former times, and making a ſudatory or ſweating room of it. 

Some years ago, this houſe being a public houſe, and 
the owner of it a city magiſtrate, a new poſtern was broken 
through the city wall for a way to it, which is not men- 


tioned in my ſurvey of the wall, becauſe the Bath houſe 


being in the ſuburb, and this poſtern made purely for the 
convenience of it, this ſeems the propereſt place to mention 
it. The city wall here is ſeven feet thick. + 

About the beginning of this century, an attempt was 
made to render the river navigable from Fordwich, which 


* This eſtate, being part freehold and part held by city leaſe, was pur- 
chaſed by the corporation in 2793 3 who then leaſed the whole for 28 year 
to Meſſrs. Simmons and Royle, They in 1794 re-edified the bath-houſe, 
and at a great expence deepened and enlarged the baſon of the ſpring, and 
divided it into two reſervoirs, each forming a very commodious cold bath; 
one 18 feet by 16, the other 18 feet by 6 feet 6 inches; containing a depti 


of fine ſpring water from 4 feet and a half to 5 feet; covered with archi | 
roofs, and lighted only from the top by turrets. Annexed are ſeparat: WR 


dreſſing- rooms, 12 feet by 8, and a waiting- room, 14 feet by 14. B 


thoſe improvements, the delightful and wholeſome exerciſe of cold bathing | 1 
may now be enjoyed by the inhabitants, of either ſex, with privacy at £1 ouſt 
\ 85 In 
+ In 1794, another opening was made in the city wall, cloſe on the 1 on hit 
weſtern ſide of the watch- tower, for a more direct way to the new bathy {| 


above - mentioned; when the paſſage f.om Northeate church to the rivey 155 


the utmoſt convenience. 


formezly called the Long wall, was changed to St. Radegund's lane. 
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ſucceeded ſo far, that lighters brought coals up to this part 
of it ; but when the undertaker had run out his fortune in 
making the experiment, he found that the Fordwich wag- 
gons could deliver their loading here, as cheap or cheaper 
than he could, and the deſign came to nothing. 

If we turn to the left without Northgate, into the ſtreet 
which runs near the town wall, this will bring us to the 
moſt conſiderable object of curioſity in the whole ſuburb, 
and ſhow us the great gate of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery, to 
which we go through a little ſquare, called Lady Wotton's 


& Green, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


- 


OF ST, AUGUSTINE'S MONASTERY, 


Me. Somner ſays, Auguſtine the monk, the apoſtle of 


the Engliſh, obtained from Ethelbert, the firſt Chriſtian 


| king of Kent, a certain piece of ground, on which, with 


the King's help, he bailt this abbey, and dedicated it to 
St. Peter and St. Paul; but St. Dunſtan afterwards dedi- 
cated it anew z to the honour of thoſe apoſtles, and of St. 
Auguſtine, in the year 978, and from thence it was called 
dt. Auguſtine's, | 

Here we ſhould obſerve, that when the Papiſts call Au- 


A guſtine the Apoſtle of the Engliſh, it is not that they look 
on him as the firſt preacher of Chriſtianity in our iſland. 


In their ſervice for May 26, the feſtival of St. Eleu- 
thcrius, one of the leſſons ſays, Lucius, a Britiſh King, 
wrote 


36 9 


wrote to him, deſiring that he and his might be numberg 
among the Chriſtians. - 

Who had converted him ſo far as to occaſion this re. 
queſt, is not ſaid ; but that he ſent the learned and play 


Fugatius and Damian into Britain, by whom the King and 
8 8 5 


the reſt received the truth. 

Eleutherius was elected Pope about 177, at which tine 
this leſſon ſuppoſes the goſpel known in Britain, as it pro- 
bably was long before ; for though the legend of joſeph of 


. Artmathea, and Glaſtonbury thorn, be almoſt exploded, 


many learned men ſee, at leaſt, as much reaſon to believe, 
that the apoltle of the Gentiles viſited Britain, as that the 
apoitle of the Circumciſion was ever Biſhop of Rome. 
Both theſe were preachers of Chriſtianity. The apoſtle. 
ſhip of Auguſtine appears to have been of a very different 
kind: he was ſent to teach, that the Biſhop of Rome hal 
ſupreme authority over the whole church of Chriſt ; a doc. 


trine not heard of in England till his arrival, ſome hun. 


dreds of years after Chriſtianity was planted here; tor 
though Saxon idolatry then prevailed in Kent, he found 
two old churches, built by Chriſtians, ſtanding at Canter. 
bury, and one of them, that of St. Martin, in uſe; Bertha, 
King Ethelbert's Queen, having it aſſigned to her for 
Chriſtian worſhip, with Luidhard, a French Biſhop, for 
her chaplain; and here Auguſtine is ſaid to have firſt en- 
tered on his office. Ethelbert was ſoon converted to Chri- 
tianity ; but it is not at all unlikely, that in politics Luid- 
hard and Auguſtine might differ, for the Pope's ſupremacy 
was not then acknowledged in Gaul, and this might oc- 


caſion the conferences with the old Chriſtians of Britain | 


* See Pope Paul's Breviary for the Benedictines, printed at Paris 1671, x . 


page 970. 
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who, by King Ethelbert's aſſiſtance, were brought to con- 
ſilt with him. He only deſired, ſays the writer of the 
lives of the Britiſh Saints, (printed 1745) that they would 


; conform to the catholic church (by which he means the 


church of Rome) in the celebration of Eaſter, and in the 


5 manner of the adminiſtration of baptiſm, and join with 


him in preaching the word of God to the Engliſh nation. 
Intreaties, exhortations, and repreſentations, had no weight 
with them, nor could a miracle (ſaid to be wrought by him) 
perſuade them to quit the religion of their fathers, without 
a ſecond meeting ; where ſeven Biſhops of the Britons, and 


= 2 number of the learned monks of Bangor, with their prior, 


Dilnoth, attended, with much the ſame ſucceſs. The 


: haughtineſs with which he received them, and propoſed 
me conditions on which they might become {abject to the 


Pope and the Governors and laws he would give them de- 


; | feated his ſcheme; and Dilnoth let him know, that as far 


as Chriſtian love and charity obliged, they were ready to 
do all good offices, and pay due reſpect, but as to obe- 


dience, they were already provided of a ſuperior, or pro- 


vincial, of their own country in the Biſnop of Caerleon. 
On this he threatened them with the deſtruction which 


fell on them a few years after, repreſented by ſome as a 
5 judgment, by others, as the effect of Italian malice and 


8 intrigue, 


Be that as it will, when a Pagan King of Northumber- 


£ land maſſacred twelve hundred unarmed men of theſe re- 


ligious, who were met to obtain, by faſting and prayer, 
God's protection for their country and Chriſtianity ; the 
church of Rome tages no notice of their martyrdom in its 
kalendars or legends; and the popiſh author of the lives of 
the Britiſh Saints, gives a reaſon for it worthy of ſuch a 
vriter, and ſays, © Theſe monks, dying by the hands of 
inſidels, 


Ly 


(.: 96 F; 
infidels, while they were praying for the ſucceſs of their 
Chriſtian brethren, might well be ranked among the mar. 
tyrs, if there could be martyrs without charity, or if there 
could be charity, joined with an obſtinate refuſal of in. 
parting the light of faith (of faith in the Pope) to thoſe 
who were in the way of periſhing eternally for want of it.” 

The reader will excuſe the length of this remark ; it 
ſhows what made Auguſtine a Saint, as well as with what 
inſolence he treated thoſe primitive Chriſtians, who pre. 
fered the light of the goſpel, and ſubjection to their proper 
ſuperior, to the new lights and new ſovereigns he would 
have impoſed on them. : 

It ſhows allo what the charity of papiſts i is in compariſon 
with that of the old Britiſli Proteſtants, as profeſſed by 
Dilnoth, and laid down by our Saviour himſelf, as the rule 
by which men may know who are his diſciples. 

But to return from this digreſſion, and ſpeak of the mo- 


naſtery itſelf. Mr. Somner aſcribes the ſituation of it with- 


out the city walls, to its being deſigned by the King and 
the Archbiſhop, as a place of ſepulture for them and their 
ſucceſſors. By very ancient cuſtom, the ſepulchres of the 
dead were placed by the ſides of the highways, of which 
we have examples without number in our neighbourhood, 
Accordingly, the cemetery here was on the ftraight road 
from our Burgate to Richborough [ Ritupis]. The monks, 
as already obſerved, had turned that road aſide to Long- 
port, in order to ſecure that burying-place within their own 
incloſure.* A common footway lay through it for many 
years, even till Mr. Somner's memory; but the great gate 


* Mr. Somner, page 34, repreſents the incloſing this burying-place 
within their walls as owing to the policy of the monks, and it might be ſo, 
not only for the ſuppoſed holireis of the ground, but becauſe ſome of our 
ehurches have no church-yard adjoining to them. 


of 


8 
of the cemetery, toward the town, is lately turned into a 
dwelling-houſe, and that Which came into the road near 

Martin's walled u 
N = front of the bey was to the weſt, and before tho 
principal gate of it is a ſmall ſquare towards Broad- ſtreet 
and the cathedral. From hence may be ſeen what the city 
wall would be, if kept in due repair; and on a tower of 
it near the poſtern are three eſcutcheons of ſtone, on whick 
are carved the arms of ö with choſe of the city and 
cathedral. 

At the diſſolution, King Henry VIII. ſeized this as 2 
palace for himſelf. The ſite of it was granted to Cardinal 
Pole for life, ſecond and third Philip and Mary. In 15733 
Queen Elizabeth kept her court here, in a royal progreſs - 
ſhe attended divine ſervice at the cathedral every Sunday, 
during her ſtay at Canterbury, and was magnificently en- 
tertained, with all her attendants, and a great concourte 


of other company, by Archbiſhop Parker, on her birth- 


day, kept at his palace. The ſite of the monaſtery having 
been afterwards granted to Henry Lord Cobham, on his 
attainder, in 1603, it was granted to Robert Cecil, Lord 
Eſſenden, (afterward Earl of Saliſbury) by letters patent, 
third James I. It was ſoon after in the poſſeſſion of Thomas 
Lord Wotton, of Marley. Here King Charles I. con- 


ſummated his marriage with the Princeſs Henrietta, of 


France, on June 13, 1625, whom he met at Dover, and 
married at Canterbury that day. Mary, the dowager of 
Lord Wotton, made this place her reſidence during the 
great rebellion, when ſhe was plundered and cruelly treated 
by the uſurping powers. King Charles II. lodged here 
alſo, on his paſſage thro? this city at his reſtoration. It 
has ever ſince that, retained the name of Lady Wotton's 
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palace, and the ſquare is called Lady Wotton's Green, 


66% 
She died there about the time of the reſtoration, and leſt thing 
four daughters, co-heireſſes, the youngeſt of whom, Anne, the m 
was married to Sir Edw. Hales, of Wood - church, in Kent, is no\ 
Bart. and brought her huſband this eſtate. In their de. down 
ſcendants it has continued to Sir Edward Hales, of St. High 
Stephen's, (or Hackington) the preſent owner. for th 
Dugdale's Monafticon, publiſhed in 4655, gives a print been 
of it, as it was in his time.“ The view was taken from proba 
the high tower of our cathedral, and ſhows that whatever ture | 
was demoliſhed of this monaſtery at the ſuppreſſion, a con- an att 
ſiderable part of it remained ſtanding when this drawing failed 
was made. Ethelbert's tower was then nearly complete, and p 
and the apartments ſuch as mightand did ſerve for a palace, Etl 
The print obſerves, that the wall of the monaſtery in- entire 
Cloſes about ſixteen acres of ground; beſide which it had fide d 
an almonry without its gate, which {till retains its name, about 
and ſome tokens of its antiquity, what has brought the but w 
monaſtery to its preſent condition, let us trace if we can.+ (as V 
| ditior 
* Biſhop Kennet, in his life of Mr. W. Somner, ſays, that he fur- Faule 
niſhed Sir William Dugdsle with the ichnography of the cathedral, the WW hc 
draught of the monaſtery, and other ſculptures ; which being deſigned for | 
a folio volume, we find only one of them in Somner's quarto of the Anti- an ar, 
quities of Canterbury, and that twice folded to get room. It is there called the g 
a map, repreſeating the high altar of St. Auſtin's, with the chapels behind of th 
it, &c. Mr. Battely had it copied for his edition of Somner, in which ae W corne 
alſo ſome. prints from Hollar's etchings for Sir W. Dugdale's work. = 
+ It is faid, that when Henry VIII. ſeized the religious houſes, the caſe a 
gates of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery were ſhut againſt him, till two pieces floori 
of cannon, placed on an hill juſt by, made the monks haſten to deliver up W] 
their keys. What damage they did, and whatever elſe it might ſuffer by hard! 
the tion, and the going through ſo many hands as above-mentioned, a * : 
enough remained to receive King Charles 1. at his wedding, and King 
Charles II. at his reſtoration, from 
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„When we enter the ſept, (ſays Mr. Somner) the firſt 
thing obſervable (except the fair hall, the late refectory of 
the monks) is Ethelbert's tower.“ But of this fair hall it 
| is now difficult to find the place; perhaps it was pulled 
down to furniſh materials for the Red. Lion inn, in our 
High-ſtreet, (which belongs to the owner of the monaſtery} 
for the wainſcotting of the great parlour is ſaid to have 
been brought from the hall of St. Auguſtine's, and very 
probably was ſo, having been painted with pieces of ſerip- 
ture hiſtory, as hanging up in frames; but ſome years ago 
an attempt to clean and recover one of theſe pictures having 
failed, the whole was battened to reſemble pannel work, 
and painted over of one colour, | 
| Ethelbert's tower, which, in the print, appears pretty 

entire, has, ſince that view was taken, loſt its whole north 
fide down to the ground. Mr. Somner ſuppoſes it built 
about the year 1047, and gives his reaſons for thinking ſo; 
but when, on his ſecond thoughts, and more exact ſurvey, 
W (as Mr. Battely quotes him from his own manuſcript ad- 
E ditions) he calls it a hollow piece throughout, and un- 
vaulted, or without any arch caft over from the bottom to 
the top, he is ſtrangely miſtaken ;. for there is certainly 
an arched vault at this day, about twenty-five feet from 


1 the ground, and, to all appearance, as old as the reſt 
of the building. Above this we ſee, that each of the 


corner towers on the north ſide, had a fair newel ſtair- 
0 ceaſe at the top of the tower, and that corbels were left for 
os WY flooring at different ſtories of the building. 

? BR What the dimenſions of the old abbey-chyrch were can 
: WT hardly be traced with any degree of certainty ; the weſt 


2 þ. ide of Ethelbert's tower, being adorned with little pillars, 
3 from the top almoſt to the ground, ſeems to ew that here 
'E E 2 | never 
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never was any croſs iſle, nor a body continued in a line 
from the church, At fixty-ſix feet ſouth of this tower, is 
@ very maſſive ruin,* of a threatning appearance, which has 
Tome tokens of its having been built at the ſouth-weſt corner 
of the church, to anſwer that of Ethelbert at the north- 
welt; if ſo, we may believe this was the welt front of the 
church, poſlibly with a handſome porch, of which nothing 
is now to be ſeen. On viewing carefully the eaſt fide of 
Ethelbe:t's tower, two grooves, or chaſings, are to be 
een, (one thirty, the other forty-two fect from the ground) 
cut in the ſtone- Work, to receive the ſkirts, or flaſhings of the 
leid when the roof was covered; the firſt determines, very 
exactly, the height and breadth of the north-ſide iſle, and 
ſome of the north wall is ſtanding, to a height above that 
of the old arches. The angel of the other chaſing ſheys 
exactly what was the pich of the main roof; and from 
theſe circumitances, an artiſt may nearly determine both 
the breadth and height of the old building. Of the length 
there are no ſuch traces to be found; but a deſcription of 
che high altar, which Somner has given us, ſeems deſigned 
ao ſhew that behind that altar were ſeveral circular porti- 
«0s, or chapels, furniſhed with altars and ſhrines of other 
Saints, which the monkiſh deſcriber knew no better how 
0 exprels. | 

Within theſe few years, a trial was made, whether pull- 
ing down Ethelbert's tower, toward building a ſeat in the 
neighbourhood, would anſwer the expence, but it did not; 
neither perhaps did the digging up ſome ſtone coffins of the 
monks for that purpoſe, for that was alſo laid aſide. Ho- 
ever, ſeveral bodies were found, and ſome ſkulls, hair, and 


remnants of their habits were picked up, and preſerved as 


eurioſitie 
Taken down in 1793. V. 
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Mr. Somner thinks nothing more remains among theſe 
heaps of ruin worth obſervation, unleſs St. Pancrace's 

chapel is ſo, built, ſome ſuppoſe, for idol worſhip. If ſo, 
it was a very ſmall temple for a King's devotions, for it is 
but thirty feet in length, and twenty-one in breadth. 

It was built of the ſame materials as the church of St. 
Martin, and may be as ancient, but now only the walls of 
it remain. | Ws 

The weſt front of the monaſtery extends about two hun- 

dred and fifty feet, and the walls, which encloſe the whole 

precinct, are ſtanding; the great gate has buildings ad- 

joining, which once had ſome handſome apartments, and 

particularly a bed-chamber, with a ceiling, very curiouſly 

painted. The whole is now let to one who keeps a public 

houſe ; and, having plenty of excellent water, this apart- 

ment is converted to a brewhouſe; the ſteam of which has 

miſerably defaced that fine ceiling. The reſt of the houſe 

he has fitted up for ſuch cuſtomers as chuſe to ſpend their 

time there, having turned the great court-yard into a 

bowling-green, the fine chapel adjoining to the north fide 

of the church, into a fives-court,. with a ſkittle-ground 

near it; and the great room over the gate to a cockpit. 

If any thing more. 1s curious, it 1s ſome flint in the walls, 

and eſpecially at the foot of a. buttreſs of the gate, at the 

north-eaſt corner, where the joints and ſtones are as neatly 

fitted as the faireſt works of ground brick. 

If the riches of this monaſtery were very great, ſo were 
its privileges, and the rank and authority of the Abbot, 
who was exempt from the Archbiſhop's juriſdiction, and 
ſubje& only to the Pope. He wore the mitre, and other 
ornaments of a Biſhop, had a vote in parliament as a Baron, 
and, for many years, allowance of mintage and coinage 
E 3 of 


( 42 ) 
of money, in right of his Abbacy. He took ſuch fate 


upon him, that when, on his election, he was to receive 
the benediction of the Archbiſhop, he would not wait on 
him for it, but the Archbiſhop was to go to him. His 
monaſtery had alſo the right of the aldermanry of Weſtgate, 
in the city of Canterbury, which, in the year 1278, was 
let at 101.* . 

At the diſſolution, the revenues of 1 this monaſtery were 

valued at 14121. 45. 7d. . 


* We find in Dec. Scrip. page 1915, that till Henry the Third's time, 
the monks here uſed to ſhave one another, but, it ſeems, p.etty roughly 
ſometimes ; for Abbot Roger then ordained. with conſent of the body, 
that to prevent the huits and dange:s often owing to the clumſy and igno- 
rant in that buſineſ, ſeculer or lay barbers- ſhould have a room near the 
bath room, fer ſhaving upon occaſion; when three collects were to be 1aid 
in memor; of this begefaction, and for the ſoul of Roger the Abbot. 

Leland ſays © The whole ſpace of ground from the two gates of the 
Monaſtery, to the direh wit:,out the city wall, was once a cemetery, tho” 
now a great many houſes are built there.” And that, not long before he 
wrote, an urn had been found there, which, by an infcription on it, ap- 
peared to have once contained a body. He alſo mentions another found near 
St, Pancras's chapel, with a heart in it; ſo that this part of our ſuburb ap- 
pears to have been a place of burial long before the building of the monaſ- 
ter y elf. 

+ Within the incloſure of the monaſtery, upon the ground of the ce- 
metery or burying-place, near the ſouth-eaſt corner of St. EtheJoert's 
tower, the foundation of an handſome and commodrous building was laid 
in 1791, called the Kent and Canterbury hoſpital, for the reception and 
relief of ſuch fick and lame poor, from eny part of the county, as require 
the aids of advice or medicines, It was ereGed by a public ſubſcription of 
44961. of wic ſum 405cl. were paid fo: the building, excluſive of the 
furniture. With the ſurpius in hand, and ſome alditionat ſubſcriptions, 
it was furniſhed, and opened on April 26, 1793; its only ſuppert, hows 
ever, is by voluntary contributions, which it is fincere:y h..ped will wy 
anſ;as iht purpoles of this benevolent inſtitution, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF ST. GEORGE'S GATE AND THE CITY, 


IN my chapter of the walls and gates, that of St. George 
[ left to be treated of, when I ſhould there begin my 
walk in the city; but before I enter, it will be proper to 
conſider the placing of it, and its firſt name. 

The name Newingate tems to diſtinguiſh it from the 
fire other gates of the city, in point of age; and it being 
placed at ſo ſmall a diſtance from Burgate, ſhows that it 
was opened when this part of the city was become more tre- 
quented than formerly. Mr. Somner fancies it built as a 
more dire& way into the heart of the city, from Dover 
road; but the way is far from being a direct one, having 
four turnings between the Watling-ſtreet and the gate; and 
if we place the heart of the city in the middle of it, this 
is vaſtly out of the way. Watling- ſtreet leads much more 
directly toward it; and while the Romans had their gar- 
riſon in the caſtle, the center of the city was probably the 
center of buſineſs. But when they had left Britain, and 
the Saxon Kings of Kent had their palace in the north part 
of the city, this muſt make a difference, which grew till 
greater, when the two rich monaſteries, flouriſhing in this 
quarter, drew votaries to them in ſwarms. 

That where St. Auguſtine, the Pope's apoſtle, and fo 
many holy and eminent perſons, lay buried, could vie 

with 
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with that of our Saviour, till the fame of St. Thomas 
Becket, the Pope's martyr, put the matter out of diſpute, 
and carried the whole tide of ſuperſtitjion before it. Then 
here was the center of buſineſs, which attracted not only 
the trade of the city to it, but the city itſelf; leaving the 
ſouthern parts very thin of inhabitants. Then a new gate 
hereabouts might become quite neceſſary: for pilgrims 
from foreign countries, as well as all parts of our own, flocked 
to the ſhrine of St. Thomas, in ſuch numbers, that an 
hundred thouſand of them are ſaid to have viſited it in one 
year. 

To this, therefore, I ſuppoſe, we may impute the open- 
ing and name of Newingate; which at firſt, perhaps, was 
but an ordinary building, and of ſuch mean appearance, 
as occaſioned the preſent one to be erected about the year 
1470, much after the model of Weſt-gate, but not ſo large 
nor ſo lofty. 

Juſt without it, under the city wall, to the ſouthward, 
is kept a market for live cattle every Saturday. 

In each tower of this gate is a ciſtern, from whence 
the city is ſupplied with excellent water, by pipes, with 
public cocks to every one of its markets, as well as to the 
Town-hall, where this circumſtance will be mentioned again, 

The pariſh church of St, George, ſituated on the right 
hand, a little way from the gate, gives name to that and 
the ſtreet. On the oppoſite fide, a little lower, we ſee a 


In 1788, when the city was new paved, the ſtair caſe to the tower of 
this church, which projected ſome diſtance into the ſtreet beyond the line of 
the adjoining buildings, was perforated, and a footway continue! through 
it; but in 1794, this building, which ſupported a flight of ſtone ſteps with 
2 ſpire and weather-cock on the top, was declared to be unſound : it was in 
conſequence taken down, and a ſpire and weather-cock placed upon the 


tower itſelf, A view of this ſtair- caſe is added in the plan. | 
handſome 


* 


. 


* w 
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handſome gateway of the Auguſtine Friars. Farther on, 
and on the right, are the Shambles, in a place cleared for 
them in 1740, before which time the ſtreet was greatly in- 
cumbered by them, Here alſo is a Fiſh-market, lately 
eflabliſhed, where they who bring their fiſh to town, may 
Gt and ſell them toll free. Juſt by is the public engine for 
weighing loads of hay, and near this, at the ſame fide, 
and the corner of Butchery-lane, 1s the Corn-market, with 
a granary over it. ä 

This part of the ſtreet had a middle row, of a conſider- 
able length, conſiſting of the old Shambles, juſt now men- 
tioned, a fine Conduit, or water-houſe of ſtone, the gift of 
Archbiſhop Abbot, f pulled down in 1754; and weft of 
theſe the church of St. Andrew, giving name to this part 
of our principal ſtreet. This church was taken down in 
1763, and a new one built by pariſh rates, and voluntary 
gifts, in a quieter and more convenient fituation juſt by, 
opened for the performance of divine ſervice, by licence of 
the Archbiſhop, Dec. 26, 1773, and- conſecrated the 4th 
day of July following. 
The weſt end of St. Andrew's church ſtood where the 
way between Northgate and the caſtle crofies the walk we. 
are now taking toward Weſtgate. Here begins our High- 
ſtreet; on the ſouth fide of which, and not far from the 
corner, is the church of St. Mary Bredman's pariſh, (united 


T Hay and other commodities are now weighed by the more expeditious 
means of a weigh- bridge, erected in 1788, without the wall of the city, a 
few paces to the north of St. George's gate. | 

T The Biographia Britannica, publiſhed ia 1947, under the article 
Abbot, page 16, ſays, „“ He built a fair conduit in the city of Canterbury, 
* for the uſe of the inhabitants. He likewiſe intended to have left a yearly 
revenue for ſupport of that conduit, if he had not been deterred by the 
& ungrateful uſige he met with from the mayor and corporation.” 


te 
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to that of St. Andrew) againſt the wall of which a fone 
ſhews it is fifty-ſix miles from London; but. ſome late im- 
provements of that road have been made, which, if a new 
ſurvey of the roads was taken, would remove this conſider- 
ably to the eaſtward.* 

About the middle of High-ſtreet, on the north fide of it, 
ſtands the Town Hall, a handſome and lofty room, with a 
ſpacious gallery over the door, for taking the poll at elec- 
tions, when the voters have one ſtair-caſe to go up and 
another to go down by, and ſo avoid crowding each other, 
The way into the Hall is under this gallery, between two 
rooms, one for juries to be encloſed in, and the other for 
the gaoler to ſecure his priſoners, while waiting for their 
trials 3 Canterbury being a county in itſelf, with authority 
not only to determine diſputes at law here between its 
citizens, but to try capital cauſes, when the facts are com- 
mitted within the city liberty, the Mayor fitting as judge, 
aſſiſted by the Recorder who pronounces the ſentence, and 
bench of Aldermen above the chair, who are all juſtices of 
the peace. 

A court of conſcience for the recovery of ſmall debts is 
held here every Thurſday, and a court of burghmote from 
time to time. 

On the ſide walls of the Hall hang ſome match-locks, 
brown- bills, and other old weapons; but the upper end, 
where the court is kept, is furniſhed with pictures, a whole 
length of Queen Anne being over the ſeat of the Mayor, 


® The fifty- ſix mile-ftone was removed in 1790, about half a mile far- 
ther towards Dover. | 

+ The court of burghmote is held every fourth Tueſday, for the ordinary 
buſineſs, but if necefary, every ſecond Tueſday. Here alſo the court of 
coramiſfioners for paving, lighting, and watching the city, tranſact their 
buſint ſe. | 


and 


Wo. 
and ſeveral portraits on each ſide of it, of perſons who 


have been benefactors to the city, with ſome account of 
their donations on each of them.* 


9 


* On the right of the Queen is the portrait of Thomas WHITE, en 
which is the following inſcription : | 
Over the head, 
Thomas White, Miles Aldermanus Civitatis London. 
nn, colegii St. Fehanis Baptiſtæ et aulæ Glocgſtræ Ox, 
At the bottom, 
Cum 24 Urbes hujus regni Angliæ ſuis ditaſſet opibus 
Arnis et. honore plenus obiit Feb. no, A. D. 1566, ætatis ſue 72. 


Next to this on the ſame;fide, is the portrait of Mrs. Lovxzjoy, which 
bears the following inſcription : 

Mrs. ELIZABETH LovzJjoy, aged 67 years, died March 29, .anns 

T1694, and gave by her will to the Mayor and Commonalty of this city in 

truſt for charitable uſes, the Parſonage of St. Peter's in the iſle of Thanet, 


.called Calis-Grange, holden by leaſe from the Dean and Chapter of Chriſt 
Church Canterbury. 


A little farther on is the portrait of Jon WXuùITTIEI o, which has 
the following words : 
Jonx WarTFIELD, gent. gave 150l. to charitable uſes in this city, 
by his laſt will and teſtament. He died in the 56th year of his age, an. 
dom. 1691. 


On the left hand of the Queen is the portrait of Jou N WATSOoN, 
with this inſcription: 
Jon x Warcox, Mayor, A. D. 1615, gare two tenements and one 
| meadow to the poor of this city. He died in the 75th year of his age, 
A. D. 1633. 
Next to him is the portrait of ſonx Co Ax, with theſe words: 
Jonx Cos ax, of Canterbury, gent. gave by his wil', dated July 27, 
A. D. 1657, bis houſe in St. Peter's, and lands elſewhere, to ſix Miniſter's 


Poor widows:: 1 fl. annually to three Maid Servants; 3 fix girls, 
aud keeping the houſe repaired, 


Near this is a whole-length figure in a ſitting poſture, of Ionx Ax80Ng 
on which is written: 
Joux Ax son, Merchant of London, obiit 26 Feb. 1770, Et. 79. 
By his will, dated zoth April, 1768, gave to tle Mayor and Commonalty 
| of 
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Behind the court is a large and handſome parlour, for 
withdrawing into occaſionally, and over it a room, in 


of this City 15001. to be inveſted in the funds, and the intereſt divided 
half-yearly by the Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen (who have been Mayor) 
among the reſident brothers and fifters in the hoſpitals of Eaſtbridge, any 
St. John's, and in Maynard's Spital, in or near this city, 
| Over this figure is a portrait of 

Lronaur CoTToN, Mayor of this City A. D. 1580, who gave thre, 
tenements to Maynard's Spital. He died in the Soth year of his age, te 
24th April in 1605. 

Next to Mr. AnsoN's is a portrait of 

HzNay RopinsoN, of this City, eſq; who by deed, April 28, 1644, 
gave 10cl. the intereſt of which is yearly to be paid to a young freemam 
who was put out by the overſeers of the poor. 

The lift on the ſame ſide is the portrait of 


Jon x Cor rx, eſq; Alderman of the City of Canterbury, who died ag 


June, 1620, aged 62 years. 


To theſe 1 all add ſome benefactions left to the Freemen of the City of 
Canterbury, for the encouragement of Induſtry and Trade, by perſons who 
have not portraits here, as well as further explain the donations of tho 
who have. 

Sir Tnomas WI TE, {who has a portrait here) gave nine hundred 
pounds for the profit of young beginners, freemen, and traders in the city; 
to be lent out to them in parcels of twenty-five pounds to each poor freeman 
for the ſpace of ten years, without intereſt, they to give their own bond, 
and ſuch other ſecurity as the court of burghmote ſhall think proper and 
Fofficient 3 to repay the ſaid twenty-five pounds, after the ten years are ex · 
pired, into the chamber of the city, to be lent out again to the ſame intent 


and purpoſes as aforeſaid. 


N. B. Retailers of Woollen cloth to be preferred before all others, 


Mr. Jon WIHITTZIE ILD, (before-mentioned) gave one hundred an 
Gfty pounds to be lent out to poor tradeſmen, freemen of the ſaid city, is 
parcels of five-and-twenty pounde a piece, gratis, for five years, but no 


donger, nor twice to one man, upon ſuch ſecurity as the houſe of burgh- 
mote ſhall order, direct, and approve of, and ſo to be lent out and taken 
in for ever: And when any ſum of twenty-five pounds hail be repaid into 


A 


„ - 
vhich the Chamberlain keeps the ſtandards for weights and 
meaſures, with the books and accounts of the city buſineſs, 


the Chamberlain's hands, he ſhall give notice thereof at the next court of 
burghmote after the payment, that it may be known for ſome other free- 
man to petition for it; and the Chamberlain, or Town Clerk, may give a 
note to the executors of the ſaid Mr. Whitfield, to inform him, how and 
to whom the money is lent: And, that once in three or four years, ſuch 
perſons as ſhall have the freehold and inheritance of the meſſuage wherein 
the ſaid Mr. Whitfield did live, may have liberty to inſpect the ſecurities 
given for the ſaid money : And once in five years may preſent two perſons, 
ſuch as he or they ſhall think fit, to have two of the ſaid five-and=twenty 
pounds, gratis, giving ſecurity as aforeſaid, and to be approved of as afote - 
ſaid. 


Mr. TuoMAS Paramore, gave one hundred pounds to be lent out to 
poor trading freemen of the ſaid city, twenty pounds to each freeman, for 
the term of ten years, without intereſt; the ſaid freemen to give ſuch ſe- 
curity as the court of burghmote ſhall think ſufficient. 


Mr, EpwarD Jon xvSsor, gave one hundred pounds to be diſpoſed of at 
the diſcretion of the Mayor and Chamberlain for the time being, and the 
two eldeſt aldermen, to ten poor tradeſmen, freemen of the ſaid city, that 
is to ſay, to each ten pounds a piece, to remain in their hands for the ſpace 
of ten years, without paying intereſt, they giving good ſecurity for the re- 
payment of it at the end of ten years, and fo to remain and continue to be 
diſpoſed of in the ſame manner, from time to time for ever. 


Mr. HENRY RoniNso0N, (whoſe portrait is placed here) gave the in- 
tereſt of one hundred pounds; that, as often as the ſaid intereſt ſhould 


amount to the ſum of five pounds, it might be employed in ſetting up ſome 
honeſt young man, who was born in the city, and who has ſerved ſeven 
years apprenticeſhip to ſome trade in the ſame, being bound thereunto by 
the churchwardens and overſeers of ſome pariſh within the ſaid city, to- 
wards the ſtocking or ſetting him up in his ſaid trade; the ſaid young man 
is from time to time, to be choſen and nominated by the Mayor, Recorder, 
and Aldermen of the ſaid city, whereof the Mayor or Recorder always to 
be one: and whoever receives the ſaid money, ſhall enter into bond with 
one or more ſecurities, to be approved of by the Mayor, Recorder, and 
Aldermen (of the penalty of ten pounds) to be paid to the Chamberlain for 

F the 
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Near the door of the Court hall, is one of the public 
water - cocks before mentioned, and in the wall above it, 
a ſtone brought hither from Archbiſhop Abbot's conduit, 
when that was pulled down, on which is the —_— 
inſcription : 

«« Sir John Hales, Bart. brought his excellent water 
from St. Auſtin's into this city at his own expence, anno dom, 
1733; which noble benefaQtion is here gratefully remem- 
bered by the Mayor and commonalty of the ſaid city.” 

| And on another ſtorie under it: 

«© N. B. The above generous benefaction is _ con. 
tinued by Sir Edward Hales, Bart. 8th May, 17 4, 3 Pigs 

Proceeding ſtill weſtward, on the left hand, is Jury, or 

rather Jewry-lane, for the Jews were formerly ſettled here, 
and had a ſchool, or ſynagogue, till they were expelled 
the kingdom by King Edward I. and their houſes ſeized 
by him. | 

Several old vaults hereabouts are ſuppoſed by Mr. Som- 
ner, to be the remainder of their buildings; but in digging 
2 cellar within theſe twenty years, a curioſity of another 
kind was found, not above three or four feet below the 
level of the ſtreet: it was a fair moſaic pavement of a 
carpet pattern, the ze/el/z of burnt earth, red, yellow, 
black and white; their ſhape and ſizes different, ſome near 
an inch over, others very ſmall, laid on a bed of mortar, 
of ſuch hardneſs, and ſo thick, that with care it might have 


the repayment of the ſaid money, in caſe that he ſhall give over or leare 
off his trade, within two years after receiving the ſaid money. And pro- 
| vided, that no young man, anſwering the above deſcription, applies for the 
ſaid five pounds, then it may be given to any other young man who was 
born in the city, and has ſerved his apprenticeſhip to ſome trade in ane ſame, 


he giving ſecurity as aforeſaid. 
been 
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been preſerved entire, but for want of that, was broken 
into three or four pieces, ſome of which were afterwards 
carried away and joined. What was ſaved of it was, per- 
haps, three feet broad and five long ; but party-walls pre- 
vented the fize of the whole from being aſcertained, 

Jewry-lane, making an elbow, leads to Lamb-lane: we 
leave the end of hoth on our left hand, and that of Beſt's- 
lane, with All Saints church on the right, and ſo come to 
King's-bridge (called ſometimes Eaft-bridge, to diſtinguiſh 
it from that without Weſtgate) and the hoſpital of the ſame 
name, which croſſes the river with it on our left hand.® 


'* Faſt-bridge hoſpital, Mr. Somner ſays, was erected and endowed by 
St. Thomas Becket, for which he quotes the preamble of thoſe ordinances 
or ſtatutes, which Archbiſhop Stratford gave for the good government of it, 
in 1342 3 where it is ſaid to have been fouaded for the receiving, lodging, 
and ſuſtaining of poor pilgrims, for one night only, if in bealth, with right 
of burial in Chriſt church-yard, for ſuch of them as ſhould happen to die 


. within the hoſpital. 


A maſter, in prieſt's orders, and a vicar under him, had the care of 
this, in which were to be twelve beds, with an aged woman to look after 
them, and provide all neceflaries for the pilgrims. | 

The preſent building is ancient, and has a decent ball and chapel, where 
a ſchoolmaſter (who has a good apartment in the houſe, and is called the 


reader) inſtructs twenty boys gratis, in reading, wru ing, and arithmetic. 


There are rooms alſo for five in- brothers, and five in- ſiſters; but ſome of 
theſe rooms are ſubje to be flooded in very wet ſeaſons, a mill juſt below 
the bridge ſo incumbering the channel of the river, that the part A St. 
Peter's. ſtreet next the bridge is at ſuch times under water. 

William Cokyn, citizen of Canterbury, built an boſpital in St. Peter's- 


ſtreet about the year 1200, on the ſouth ſide, almoſt oppoſite to the Black 


Friars gate, near a lane called Cokvn*s-lane, now ſhut up and built upon; 
and dedicate it to St. Nicholas and St. Catherine the Virgin and Martyr, 
Many lands were given by other perions to this hoſpital before its founder 


| united it to Eaſt-bridge, about 1230 ; not long after this union, the bre- 
thren and fiſters of this hoſpital were removed to that of Eaſt bridge, and 


the manſion-houſe leaſed to a tenant. Cogan's hoſpital is alſo in St. Peter's 
F 2 | ſtreet 
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The way over this bridge wanting convenient breadth, 
was widened in 1769, on which occaſion it was found ne. 


ceſſary to take down the itceple of All Saints church, Which 
Rood quite into the ſtreet. 

The bridge brings us into that part of the city, which 
by the branching of the river, ſtands in an iſland, formerly 
known by the name Binnewith, now almoſt forgotten. The 
ftreet from hence to Weſtgate takes its name from St. 
Peter's church, which ſtands a little way out of the ſtreet 


to the northward, at about the middle of its length; but 


before we get ſo far, we paſs by an entry on the left, which 
leads to the ruins of the Franciſcan or Grey Friers monaſ. 


tery, and Cokyn's hoſpital; in the right by a gateway of 
the black or Dominican ones.“ This is faced with ſquare 


ſtreet, on the ſouth ſide, Mr. Cogan, of the city of Canterbury, gave by 
will, dated July 27, 1657, bis manfion-houſe in St. Peter's, Canterbury, 
in truſt to the Mayor and Corporation, for the habitation of 6 poor widows 
of clergymen of the dioceſe of Canterbury, and endowed it with the lands 
of tie late Archbiſhop lying in Littledourn; but theſe being reſumed at 
the zeftoration, the houſe only remained unendowed. This was, however, 


In 2696, in ſome meaſure compenſated by the benefaction of Dr. Aucher, 


a prebendary of the cathedral : who vetted an egate in truſtees for the pa;- 


meat of ten pounds a year to fix clergy men's widows, and gave a preference 


ta thoſe in Cogan's houſe. . This houſe was very lately put into ſubſtan- 
tial repair from private ſubſcriptions. | 

® The Franciſcan friar: wore a coarſe grey coat down to their heels, 
with a cowl or hocd of the ſame for their head and thoulders, and a rope for 
their girdle. They begged, barefooted, from door to door, and ſo were 
cailed giey, barefooted, and begging friars, as alſo minors, regulars, and 
obſervants, from the humility and perfection they pretended to, and Fran- 
ciſcans, from the ſeraphic founder of their order, as the black ones were 


from St. Dominic their founder. Theſe wore a black cope and cowl over 


a white coat, and were called preaching friars, to diſtinguiſh them from 


thoſe orders who did not preach. 
In Mr. Somner, we have a curious account, from Matthew Paris, of a 


controverſy in or about the year 1243, between the Franciſcans or Minor 


Friers, 
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Aints, but not quite fo HM laid as thoſe-, at st. th 
guſtine's.* 


Friers, which I thought would take up too much room in my former book, 
but as ſome of my readers may be entertained with ſeeing how far profeſſed 
humility, poverty, and beggary icſelf may minifter occaſions for pride, I 
ſhall give moſt of it as tranſlated by Mr. Batteley. 

« The preaching Friers aſſerted, that the inſtitution of their order was 
more ancient, and on this account they claimed the pre-eminency, that 
their habit was alſo more decent, and that they deſervedly had both their 
title and office from preaching. The Minors anſwered, that they had 
choſen a way of life more ſevere and humble for God's fake, and thereby 
were to be eſteemed more excellent becauſe more holy: and that the bre- 
thren might and with leave ought to paſs from the order of preaching Friers 
to their order as from a lower to a better and higher order. The preaching 
Friers contradicted what they ſaid to their face, telling them, that althaꝰ 
they, the minor Friers, go barefoot, in a poor vile habit girt-about with 
cords, yet they were not forbidden to cat fleſh, even in public unto all ful- 
neſs and plenty. From all which the preaching Friers being forbidden by 
their rules do abſtain, and for theſe reaſons they could not paſs to the order 


. of the Minors, as to a higher and more ſtrict order, but rather the contrary, 


In like manner (ſays he) as between the Templars and Hoſpitallers in the 
Holy Land, ſo between theſe Friers, the enemy of mankind ſowing his tares, 


| there is raiſed a heavy ſcandal, and inaſmuch as they were ſcholars, and re- 


puted learned men, the ſcandal became too dangerous to the univerſal church. 

« He proceeds to cenfure the ſudden riſe of theſe Friers, who within four 
and twenty years laſt paſt, built their firſt manſions in England, which ap- 
pear now like the ſtately palaces of Kings, laying out incſtimable treaſures 
in magnificent buildings, fo tranſgreſſing with all impudence the rules of 
their order, and paſſing over the boundaries of poverty, the foundation of 
their profeflion. 

© He ſays they diligently attend on n ge and rich men dying that they 
may fill themſelves with booty; that they extort con feſſions and procure 
wills to be made in favour of themſelves and their own order, ſo that now 
no belie:er thinks he can be ſaved, unleſs guided by the directions of 
Friers, and adds other ſevere reflections on them, more than I ſee occaſion 
to repeat. 

* The arch and flint-work of this gateway was pulled down about the 
time the city was new paved, 
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Little remains of theſe religious houſes worth turning 


aſide to look at; I proceed therefore toward the pate, 
paſſing by St. Peter's lane and church on our right hand; 


not far from which we ſhall ſee a grated door on the ſame 
hand, which leads to our wells. — Theſe are two ſprings of 
mineral water,* of different quality, though rifing within 
ſeven feet of each other. The waters have been preſcribed 
and taken with good ſucceſs, from the firſt diſcovery of 
them, but never were ſo much in faſhion as to crowd the 
gown with company. 

We now have the church-yard wall of Holy Croſs, 
Weſtgate, on our left hand, where we ſee the church too, 
juſt as we arrive at the gate-houſe. 

Weſtgate and its bridge are the boundary here both of 
Canterbury and its juriſdiction ; the broad ſtreet without 
being in the county of Kent, and at St. Dunſtan's church, f 
a quarter of a mile from the gate, divided into two roads, 
one turning to the ſouth to get into the line of Watling- 
ſtreet, from London ; the other proceeding, as in the plan, 
for Whitſtable. By the fide of this is a place of burial for 
| Jews, and another not far from it for Quakers. 


® Diſcovered in 1693, and deſcribed by Doctor Scipio des Moulin, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 312. | 

+ In the time of King Richard the Second, Holy Croſs church was (as 
is now Northgate) over the gate, which when Archbiſhop Sudbury took 


down and rebuilt, he erected the preſent church, and added a church-yard 


to it, with leave of the King. 
1 St. Dunſtan's church is larger and handſomer than moſt of the pariſh 


churches in our city, and its neighbourhood, In a vault under the family 


chancel of Roper here is kept a ſkull, ſaid to be that of the great Sir Tho- 
mas More; it is in a niche of the wall, ſecured with an iron grate, though 
ſome ſay his favourite daughter, Margaret Roper, who lies here, deſired 
to be buried with it in her arms. The vault being full, was cloſed up not 
many years ſince, 5 

In 


\ 
| 
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In St. Dunſtan's-ſtreet is the priſon for the county of 
Kent, and not far from it the Jews have a ſynagogue, which 
they have lately enlarged. This, and North-lane, a little 
without the gate, are the only enn ſuburbs not yet 
taken notice of. 

I ſhall now give ſome account of the ſtreet croſſing our 
laſt walk, north and ſouthward, beginning at the North, 
or Norgate, as we call it. 

Juſt within this gate we ſee another on our left rl a 
great gate with a wicket. This opens into the Mint- yard, 
the old almonry of the cathedral, and within its precinct, 
to be ſpoken of in its place. 

Church- lane, or waterlock-lane, and a few houſes on the 
right hand, within Northgate, are in the city liberty; 
then begins that of Staplegate, made a borough by charter 
of Henry VI. and ſuppoſed the place where St. Auguſtine 
and his company were entertained - by King Ethelbert, be- 
fore he gave them his palace. 

At about one hundred yards from Northgate, a part of 


the Archbiſhop's palace ſtanding acroſs the ſtreet, obliges 


us to turn either toward the Green-court-gate of the cathe- 
dral precinct on our left, or (going round the welt corner 
of that old building) proceed ſouthward again, by the way 
which takes different names as we go; firſt from North. 
gate, then from the Borough, the Archbiſhop's palace, St. 
Alphage's church, the eaſt end of which is by the fide of it, 


| and afterwards from a red pump, “ common to the neigh- 


bourhood in which it ſtands, where, inclining a li:tle to 
the eaſtward, it brings us to the Butter-market and Mer- 
Cery-lane, an old and narrow one, but well ituated for trade. 


* This pump has been long removed, except as a fign, which is pre- 
ſerred by a tradeſman adjoining, 
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Great part of this lane ſeems formerly to have been built 

for large inns. One part of the Chequer, where Chaucer 
and his fellow pilgrims are faid to have lodged, takes up 
almoſt half the weſt fide of it, and another part, with its 
gates, reaches ſome way down High- ſtreet, but perhaps not 
fo far as it once did, a new houſe having been built there, 
and great alterations have been made almoſt every where. 
The corner ſhop indeed ſhows, by arches each way, in 
what manner the ground floor was built, and ſome other; 
were joining to them within the memory of man, but now 
the whole being converted into tenements and ſhops, many 
of the windows ſaſhed, and the well · timbered upper ftories 
caſed with roughcaft : the extent of the old houſe cannot 
be gueſſed at but by its roof. Going through the gate of 
it, we find on our left a ſtaircaſe leading up to a gallery, 
which probably went round the whole court, when larger 
than it is now. Another alſo appears to have been above 
it, but it is now become part of the ſeveral houſes which 
wanted the room theſe galleries took up. 
From Mercery-lane we croſs High- ſtreet into St. 8 
ret's, the corner of which, on our right hand, bas, per- 
haps, the largeſt and moſt elegant aſſembly- room, built by 
a private owner, in the whole kingdom.“ 

A little beyond this is our old Fiſh- market, near enough 
to the ſea to be ſerved with fiſh, from Folkſtone and other 
places on our coaſt, in a few hours after they are landed. 

The eaſt end of St. Margaret's church f is on the ſame 


At the corner of St, Margaret*s, under the aſſembly- room, is a public 
bank, and a few paces higher, oppoſite the corn-market, another. 

+ Here is an eccleſiaſtical court, in which the Archbiſhop once in fout 
years viſi:s the clergy of the neighbouri-g part of his dioceſe. Two other 
viſitations are annually held here by the Archdeacon or his official, one for 


Bis clergy, the other for churchwardens only; the pariſhes exempt from 
his 


($7 

de, a little farther, the ftreet reaching to W atling-ſtreet ; 
and here Caſtle-ſtreet begins, which has nothing remark- 
able in it, unleſs Chapel-church-yard be io, for being the 
burying-place of three parithes in the city diſtant fromat, 
(but without church-yards of their own) and of St. Mil- 
dred's near it, which has one. | | | 

The plan will ſhew what a roundabout way we take by 
Wincheap gap to get to the line from Caſtle-ſtreet to that 
of Wincheap, through the old Worthgate.* Crofling this 


line without the wall, and paſſing by that gate and the 


caſtle, we are ſoon at the poſtern opening into St. Mildred's 
church- yard. Hereabouts, as I have already obſerved, are 
ſome remains viſible of the Roman wall, and a very fair 
arch of Roman brick, at the weſt end of the ſouth ifle of 
that church. 

Poſſibly the Chriſtians of the Roman garriſon, at the 
caſtle, had a chapel there, for they were a long way from 
St. Martin's, and the place where the cathedral now ſtands, 

From St. Mildred's church-yard we enter Stour-ftreet, 
Pallel to the river, and at no great diſtance from it. 
Some little lanes croſs it, one of which, on the fight, is 
called Spital-lane, from Maynard's hofpital there. This 


his juriſdiction being viſited by the Commiſſary at the time he is pleaſed to 
appoiat. Here al ſo, and in a court he has in the body of the cathedral, 
cauſes of fornication, defamation, and other eccleſiaſtical diſputes are tried, 
before ſurrogates appointed to that office, 
* See notes, p- 5 and 20, 

+ By Mr. Somner's account, Maynard, or Mayner, was called the rich, 
He dedicated his hoſpital to the Bleſſed Virgin, and endowed it with rents 
in the ci:y, to the value of gi. 78. per annum, and fix actes of wood, in 
the pariſh of Fordwich. | 


Inſcription on Maynard's hoſpital : 
* This houſe and chanel was founded by John Maynard, for 3 brothers 
and 
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ſtreet is alſo called St. Mildred's, till we come to ano her 
croſſing it, called Beer cart-lane, from Brewers drays uſually 
ſtanding there, but indeed, a continuation of Watling. 
ſtreet, leading down to the waterlock, a name given to 
thoſe places where horſes can * ons 7 to drink at the 
river, | 

At the corner here is the City Workhouſe, formerly an 
hoſpital for poor prieſts. * 

From the workhouſe we go by Lamb- lane to King's, 
bridge, leaving Hawk's-lane, and one end of Jury lane on 
the right hand, the bridge and All Saints church (after 
crofling High-ftreet at the lower end) on the left, where 
we enter Beſt's-lane, and foon ſee the river again, and an- 
other waterlock, with Prince of Orange-lane coming down 
to it from the Red Pump. f At this waterlock a narrow 
Rone bridge leads us ſoutherly to St. Peter's ſtreet, by the 


and 4 fifters, Anno Domini, 1317, in the 12th year of the reign of King 
Edward the Second. 


6 This work was finiſhed, and the chapel repaired, in the year of our 
Lord 1617, by Joſeph Colf, Efquire, Alderman of the city of Canterbury, 
and M. of this hoſpital.” 


Cotton's hoſpital adjoining to it was ertcted by Leo: ard nn who was 


Mayor of Canterbury 1580. 

* Granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1574, to the Mayor and Commonalty 
of the city, who made uſe of it for the maintenance and lodging of ſeveral 
poor boys, and as a houſe of correction, called the Bridewell ; the boys ae 
c. led Bridewell-boys, or Bloe- coat boys, from their dreſs, in which they 
uſually attend the Mayor, when he goes In his formalities to the cathedral 


or his own par ſh church. In 1728, it was, by act of parliament, ap- 


pointed to be the workhouſe, for the maintenance and employment of the 
poor of the city, under guardians, incorporated for that p .rpoſe. 

+ In Prince of Orange lane, n-w c lled Orange-ſtreet, is a third me- 
thodiſt meeting-bouſe; and nearly oppoſite, the theatre, erected in 1789, 
when the building over the butter - market, before uſed for that purpoſe, 
Was taken cn. | 


boundary 
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boundary of the Black Friers that way. The eaſt one is by 
the ſtreet ſide, and juſt within it is a methodiſt meeting- 
houſe erected about 1763 or 4. 

A little farther 1s another turning into this friery, where 
the Anabaptiſts have a burying place and a meeting-houſe, 
the weſt&n walls of which, toward the river, have much 
the appearance of an old chapel: a wooden bridge here, 
croſſing the river, gives a view of them on one hand, and 
on the other, of ſome old Gothic arches, ſupported by pil- 
lars in the river, over which was once a pretty ſpacious 
building, perhaps a kitchen, or ſome other convenient 
office. 

Beſt's-lane, continued a little farther, brings us to a 
crooked lane, on the north fide of this friery, leading us 
to a large water-mill, for grinding and dreſſing of wheat, 
below which is another waterlock, where the curious old 
arches were deſtroyed in 1769, and in our way, near the 


mill, we ſee an ancient ſtone door-caſe, perhaps a back 


door to the houſe of the Knights Templars, but no remains 
of that are now to be ſeen in Beſt's-lane, where probably 
was the front of it. 

This lane ends here, 3 another ancient door. way 
of ſtone, where the prieſts of the Black Prince's chantery 
had once their houſe, and the place is ſtill, or was ſome 
years ago, privileged under the Board of Green Cloth. 

We are now got round to the borough of Staplegate 
again, and in ſight of the Green-court gate, but ſhall not 
enter the precinct of the cathedral there, Burgate-ſtreet, 
one of the moſt frequented, being yet unnoticed, the weſt 
end of which will bring us to Chriſt-church-gate, the prin- 
cipal one of its precin&, and anſwering the moſt n 
bart of che city. 
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The houſes on the north fide of this ſtreet, range along 
the ſouth boundary of the church precinct, and are ſo ſity. 
ated, that moſt of them have their fronts in the city liberty, 
and their back rooms not ſo: in conſequence of which, the 
children of the freemen dwelling here, have or have not a 
right to take out their freedom as native citizens, according 
to which part of the houſe they are born in.“ The ſtreet 
is almoſt parallel to that of St. George, and ſeveral lanes 
communicate with both. That neareit the city wall has an 
ancient ſtone building on the weſt fide of it, about the 
middle of its length. 


The next is called Canterbury-lane, from a family of 


that name, in which is a meeting-houſe for the Quakers, 
Iron-bar-lane, the next to this, has nothing remarkable in 
it, but between theſe and by the ſtreet fide, is Burgate pa- 
riſh church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. Butchery. 
lane (ſo called from the chief trade of it) is the next we 
come to, and preſently after we ſee our Butter-market,+ 
with a houſe over it, ſupported by handſome pillars of oak. 


* This is an error lately exploded, as the children of freemen are ad- 
mitted to their freedom born in any part of thoſe houſes, 
+ Mr. J. Somner's donation of the rooms over the butter-market, is 


contained in a little tract of his own, of which this is the title: à true Re. 


lation or Accompt of the while Procedure between the Corporation of Canter- 
bury, and Mr. Fobn Somner, concerning the new market-bouſe there==London, 
printed 1666, | 
Mr. John Somner was brother to William Somner the antiquarian, and 
ſeems to have been no leſs ſtudious of the welfare and improvements of his 
native place, than his brother was of its hiſtory and antiquities. But the 
returns he met with from the corporation provoked him to publiſh this little 
pamphlet of two ſheets, as a mirrour (to uſe his own words in the preface) 
4 repreſenting not the ill requital and unworthy uſage of Archbiſhop Ab- 
bot, the founder of their noble conduit, by a prevailing faction among their 


predeceſſors, (ſee note, chaps viii.) but the unworthy entertainment of 2 
ö | new 
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The market days are Wedneſday and Saturday, ſup- 
plying the town plentifully (on the latter day eſpecial- 


new piece of beneficence by a like faction in the preſent corporation; not- 
withſtanding that foundation of gratitude, and better uſage from them, but 
newly laid by the benefactor, as being chiefly active and inſtrumental in 
procuring new gates for the city, impiouſly robbed of their old by the re- 
bels, from the late Archbiſhop Juxon.“ (See note, chap. ii.) 

In this book he tells us, that after a long and tedious expectatĩon that 
ſome who were better able would have accommodated the city with ſo uſe- 
ral and ornamental a building, rather than the place of his nativity ſhould 
any longer ſuffer under the reproach of ſo great a detect, and not doubting 
of theencouragement of the virtuous undertaking by the courteous acceptance 
of it from his fellow-citizers, by the city's free permiſſion, and with the 
expence of four hundred pounds and upwards, he erected and completed 2 
market-houſe (a piece of ſuch elegancy as much commends the architect) 
conſiſting of a double ſtory, divided into two fair rooms apiece, with a pave- 
ment of tone underneath, very uſeful for walking out of market time; and 
all this, ſays he, (in my intentions) dedicated to public and pious uſes, 
without any jot of profit or advantage, reſerved either for me or mine. 

His propoſals to the mayor and court of burghmote, on their ſealing his 
leaſe, were on his part ſo far to renounce his own intereſt in that part of the 
ſuperſtructure which looketh weſtward, as freely to admit them to a parti- 
cipation with him of the uſe of the chamber there, at all times when they, 
or any fix of them, ſhould have occaſion to meet there on any public ac- 
compt; and that, during his life and the Life of Mr. William Somner his 
brother, if he ſhould ſurvive: ſecondly; to permit the uſe of it to the fix 
companies of the city, viz. the Drapers,* Taylors, Mercers, Grocers, 
Carpenters, Smiths, and Shoemakers (theſe are his words) for their meet - 


ings on their companies affairs, for the fame term; and, after his and his 


brother's deceaſe, to give the ſaid room in perpetuity for the uſes and pur- 
poſes aboveſaid, 

Thirdly ; he preſently gives up to them (the mayor and burghmote) and 
their ſucceſſors, the garret oer tne chamber at the eaſt end of the market 
houſe, for a ſtore-houſe for a ſtock of corn for the poor of the fix out- pa- 
riſnes of the city, Weſtgate, St. Dunſtan's, Northgate, St. Paul's, St. 
Mildred's, and St. George's, and that of St. Alphage, an in · pariſh, (be- 

® The Draperi and Taylors are one Company, 1. 
| G | cauſe 
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Iy) with all articles of the poultry kind, as well as garden 
ſtuff, and the fruits of the ſeaſon, from the Country 


cauſe he was born there) and to hanſel the place, and ſet an examyle of 
charity to others, engages to lay in there at his own charge for that uſe 
twenty ſeams of wheat, as ſoon as the room can be fitted to receive it; to 
be kept there againſt a time of dearth, and then be delivered out at lch 
price as the ſtock may thereby be renewed, with ſuch advantage as the 
Mayor and Aldermen for the time being ſhall thick fit: and hopes the 
room being of a capacity to hold twice as much, his example will excite 
others of more ability to add to the ſtock: promiſing, if it ſhould pleaſe 
God to ſtir up ſuch a number of benefactors as might requite it, that he 
would freely part with the other garret or ftore-houſe for the ſame uſe. 

Fourthly; he gives them a room under the fi:t ftaircaſe, as the rent of 
it may pay for cleaning the market and turning the corn, 

On the part of the city he requires, that the Mayor and Aldermen may 
de obliged to perform their part as touching the ordering and managing 
the ſtock of corn for the poor. | 

Secondly ; that both they and the companies ſha'l engage for keeping 
the whole market houſe from time to time in needful repair at their own 
coſts and charge. 

Thirdly ; that the door-keeper of the chamber, &c, ſhall be left to the 
2omination of himſelf or brother during their life time. 

Fourthly; that the market ſhould be made for ever a free market both 
for town and country. | 

Fiftbly; that no huckſfter be permitted to buy any thing there to fell 
there again. | 

Sixthly ; that the 8 people coming with proviſions to fell | in the 


market may have what room the place will aftord, and not be turned out 
by thoſe who fell herbs, roots, or other huckſtry ware. 


To which he adds, that to clear himſelf of all ſuſpicion of ſelf ends he 
is willing to forego the benefit of the eaſtern chamber, to be let by him» 
ſelf or the Mayor, &c. and the ren: to go to the relief of the ten in- bro- 
ners and in - ſiſtes of Eaſt- bridge hoſpital. 

At firſt, he ſays, theſe propoſals were received with unanimous appro- 
dation and applauſe and a committee appointed for ſettling the affair, which 
was afterwards propounded in burghmote, where after thanks returned to 


him, writings were ordered to be drawn up for that porpoſe, to which on 
peruſal 
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round us, (particularly from Sandwich) beſide what is 
brought every day in the week by the gardeners in and 


about the city. 
Many of the buildings in this neighbourhood FED to 


have been great inns, for receiving the ſwarms of pil- 
grims who viſited our cathedral. How many of our pre- 
ſent ſhops and tenements were once one houte, can beſt be 
judged by the roofs, ſeveral of which are of great extent 
and age. The north corners of Butchery-lane bave this 
appearance ; ſo have thoſe of Mercery-lane, and ſeveral 
others, under which the ſpacious vaults ſhow, that if 
they were not built for inns, they were very fit for that 
purpoſe; and their ſituation was certainly the more com- 


peruſal he made ſome exceptions ; but, when he had been ſo far ſatisfied 
concerning them by the recorder, that he was ready to cloſe with them on 
their own terms, another burghmote was called ; when it was determined, 
that as the repairs were to be caſt on the corp: ration they would none of 
it; they would not take a houſe to keep it in repair for him and his bro- 
ther to walk in, 

On this, he tells us, he dropped his defign ſo far as to take what he in- 
tended for the public good to his own houſe, all but the corn, which he 
ſhould beſtow where it would be better accepted. 

This alſo, he ſays, changed the minds of many gentlemen and others 
who had declared their forwardneſs in ſuch a bountiful way of contribution, 
as probably would ſoon have filled both the ſtorehouſes, and laid in four. 
ſcour quarters of corn, 

If to this, and what has been ſaid above, I add, that :ill Mr. Somner's 
market hoſe was erected, the place was called the bull- Rake (from bait- 
ing bulls there) and that his leaſe expi:ed at Michaelmas, 1764, the rea- 
der has the completeſt account that I can give him of this building, and 
the magnificent deſign of its founder. 

[In 1789, the building over the beiter market, which had been many 
years uſed as a theatre, was pulled down, many of the timbers being much 
decayed, and the preſent building erected by the corporation, at the expence 


of 450l ] 
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modious for being near the gate of tlie onaltety, ben 
ſo many paid their vows and offerings. { 
But before we enter this, it may not be amiſs to Et 
two or three particulars, which have not fallen in on; 
way. One of thele is the church of St. Mary Bredin, 
or Little Lady Dungil, not far from Ridingate, with very 
few inhabitants near it. Another is a Preſbyterian meet. 
ing-houſe, near Prince-of-Orange-lane, but not ſeen from 
any one of our ſtreets. Theſe are in the city; and with. 
out it, ina lane leading from St. Sepulchre's nunnery to 


Longport, is an ancient houſe, r the 1 giving 


name to the lane it ſtands in. 

come now to ſurvey our Cathedral and its Fhecind 
entering at its principal gate, a very goodly, ſtrong, 
and beautiful ſtructure, and of excellent artifice, (fays 
Mr. Somner) built in the year] 1517, as appears by this now 
ſcarcely legible inſcription : Hoc opus os ny et ante 
Domini milleimo quingentefimo [decimo] ſeptimo. „Hos 
the word decimo came to be overlooked by him, we can 
only gueſs, for the words are all at length in capitals, a 
ſpan long, taking up the depth and almoſt the length of a 
cornice a little above the arch, which runs along the 
front of the building, and turns round the two oQagonal 
towers, at the corners of it. 

Age indeed has made the cornice and ipſtription pretty 
near of the ſame colour, ſo that it does not_take the eye, 
though it is legible enough with a little attention; but 


however it happened, Mr. Somner made the mildes, and 


Mr. Battely continued 1t. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


DIGRESSION. 


—— 


M .xv writers think they do juſtice to their ſubject and 
their readers, if they publiſh nothing but what they can 
quote authors of credit for, or report from the mouth of 
eye-witneſles, * 

How greatly they are miſtaken, appears in almoſt every 
deſcriptive publication we can meet with, if an opportu- 
nity offers of comparing what we read with what we ſee; 
and a careleſs eye-witneſs may be worſe than none. 

Mr. Dart came to ſee our cathedral, and did fee it moſt 
certainly; but it is one thing to ſee, and another to obſerve. 

In page 30 he mentions Nevil's chapel as a dark” 
one; had he got the wooden ſhutters opened, he would 
have found, that almoſt the whole ſouth fide of it is window. 

In ſpeaking of King Henry's monument, he ſays, that 
« at the feet of it is an ancient painting of Becket's mur- 
der.” The picture at the feet is a crowned angel, holding 
a talbet or eſcutcheon of arms. The picture of the murder 
is fixed to two pillars, near the head of the tomb, whick 


* Abundance of reading often occaſions abundance of perplexity ; and 
however uſeful learning may be in acquiring knowledge, yet that they are 


things widely different in their nature, and frequently contrary to each 
other, is demonſtrated by every controverſy, either in writing or pleading 
where great learning is diſplayed on both ſides of the queſtion, while truth 
and Juſtice can be on one only, | | 
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fupport the canopy over it, but at ſuch a diſtance from it, 
as leaves room for a paſſage of four feet between the picture 
and the iron grate at the head of the monument. 

Of Cardinal Pole's monument, he ſays, over it are 
ſome curious paintings, and oppoſite to it, the picture of 
St. Chriſtopher :?* whereas the curious paintings are on the 
wall againſt which the tomb ſtands, with a gigantic one of 
St. Chriſtopher above them; and, on the oppoſite wall, 
another, as gigantic, of St. George, &c. by the fame, or 
as bad a hand; and under this by a better, the ſepulchre 
and reſurrection, which he has placed with twelve angels 
(of his own invention) over the Cardinal's tomb. 


Had he looked upon the prints of theſe monuments in his 
book, he could hardly have made ſuch groſs miſtakes, for 
the erfpravers have ſhown how they really are; but his care: 
leſſneſs in this reſpect, as well as in the tranſlations he has 


given of monumental inſcriptions, foon make the book fel! 


for leſs than the prints themſelves are worth, | 

I am far from imputing ſuch careleſsneſs to Mr. Somner; 
his aying, © the inſcription is ſcarcely legible,” will juſ- 
tify my ſuppoſing he engaged ſome one to copy it, whoſe 
eyes were not hurt by poring in old manuſcripts and records, 
and depended too much on their capacity and fidelity; and 


Mr. Battely might pay ſo much deference to Mr. Somner, 


as never to examine the iaſcription itſelf, and ſo reprint the 
error in his edition. 

Theſe learned men ſeem to have ſo much employed their 
time among books and writings, which might poſſibly miſ- 
lead them, as to have paid too little regard to another kind 
of evidence, which could hardly do ſo; I mean the ſituation 
of places, and what is {till to be ſeen of the ſubjects they 
treat of; when this is neglected, it is ſcarce poſſible to avoid 
: | For 


C07 -) 


For example: Mr. Camden, if he had ſeen Canterbury 
himſelf, would hardly have ſaid in his Britannia, that 
« Canterbury, for the beauty of its private buildings, 1s 
equal to any city in Britain, and for the magnificence of 
its churches, and the number, exceeds the beſt of them.“ 
I ſuppoſe he ſpeaks here of pariſh churches, for the cathe- 
dral and the ruins of St. Augulline's monaſtery he mentions 
afterwards; but as to houſes, ſuch as were ſtanding when 
he wrote (of which we have abundance) are moſtly of tim- 
ber, ill-contrived, and with a very moderate ſhare of beau- 
ty; the ſhops, till of late, open to the weather, and moſt 
of the ſtreets narrow. Great improvements have indeed 
been made within the preſent century, and the appeara nce 
of the city very much altered for the better, by new front- 
ing many of the old houſes, ſaſhing the ſhops, and ſetting 
out the furniture to better advantage than formerly. Se- 
veral handſome new houſes have alſo been built, but not- 
' withſtanding this, the ſtranger would be diſappointed who 
ſhould expect to find Canterbury any thing like Gy is de- 
ſcribed in Camden's Britannia. * 

Our pariſh churches too are ſmall and low, few of them 
riſing ſo as to be ſeen above the roofs of the houſes, except 
by their ſteeples, which are moſtly ſquare towers, without 


* In 1787, an act of parliament was paſſed, for paving, lighting, 
watching, and otherwiſe improving this ancient city; under which, in 
the ſpace of two years, the whole was new paved, the carriage ways in all 
the principal ſtreets with Guernſey pebbles, and the footpaths, in all, with 
Yorkſhire ſquared ſtone, defended by a ſtrong kirb of Scotch granate, 
The ſtreets now, inſtead of being dark and dirty, and incumbered with 
figns, bulks, poſts, ſpouts, and other encroachments and annoyances, are 
open and airy, clean ſwept, lighted by a number of lamps, and nightly 
guarded by able watchmen. The improvements have been adopted, and 
are ſtill tarther extending, in the ſuburbs, 
= ſpires, 
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ſpires, and of a moderate height. The number of the 
pariſh churches, in the city and ſuburbs, is fifteen. 


How can we account for ſuch a miſrepreſentation of our 
City, but by ſuppoſing Mr. Camden truſted for his deſcrip. 
tion to ſome native of it, who was reſolved it ſhould make 
a pompous figure in a work which would be read by many 
who might never ſee the place; and to this end, impoſing 
his own inventions on the perſon who depended on his 
knowledge and veracity, led that eminent hiſtorian to pub. 

liſh an account which has hardly a word of truth in it. 

Mr. Camden's capacity and diligence were certainly 

very great, but his undertaking was greater than any one 
man was equal to without aſſiſtance; by this, without doubt, 
he might be deceived, and in this inſtance it is evident that 
he was ſo. 
To the fame cauſe we may impute his placing our cathe- 
dral in the heart of the city [In medio quaſi urbis finu] 
which is juſt as falſe, and will be a diſgrace to his Britannia, 
though it ſhould go through ever ſo many editions, unleſs 
the editors beſtow part of their labour in correcting, as well 
as enlarging it. 

But this could not be Mr. Battely's caſe; his work lay 
within a ſmall compaſs; his reſidence was in our neighbour- 

| hood; his brother's was in his prebendal houſe, No. I. fo 
fituated, that part of it lies paralled to the cathedral, and 
the reſt of it extends more eaſtward, to within one hundred 


yards of the city wall. See the plan. 


I RE” 


Yet he was ſo biaſſed in favour of Mr. Camden, as to its pr 
copy his miſtake, and ſay, in contradiction to Mr, Somner being 
« the church which St. Auguſtine found, at his firſt arrival, tu 
in the eaſt part of the city, was St. Martin's church; for Shaw 
the church dedicated to our Saviour, ſtands not in the eaſt EO 


par t 


( 69 ) 
part, but as it were in the middle of the city.” See Bat- 
tely's Somner, p. 84. 

But, indeed, St. Martin's is not in the city at all, nor 
within three furlongs of it; the whole precinct of St. Auguſ- 
tine's monaſtery lying between them, befide other buildings 
and roads. This the map he has copied from Mr. Somner, 
as well as the proipe of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery from the 
top of our great tower, both which he gave to Dugdale's 
monaſticon, ſhew very plainly; and alſo, that the cathedral 
is as certainly in the eaſt part of the city, as that it is the 
« Chriſt Church?” of which he publiſhed the deſcription. 

I have thought it neceſſary to ſay all this, in order to 
prepare my reader for the liberty I ſhall take of paying juſt 
the ſame regard to the old monkiſh writers, as to thoſe of 
later times, and, perhaps, of offering conjectures of my 
own, when their hiſtories appear inconſiſtent with ſuch evi- 
dences as may be appealed to at this day. 


1 


SHA r ER X. 
9 


THE DESCRIPTION RESUMED, 
— 


| xzrvnn now to Chriſt-Church-gate, where entering 
itz precinct, we find ſome ſhops on each hand, the place 
being well ſituate for trade, and particularly to ſuch as are 
nat treemen of the city. : 

But our attention is more ſtrongly attracted by a lofty 


tower, at the ſouth-weſt corner of the body, with four 
handiome 
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4 
hand ſome pinnacles, very ſtrongly built and buttreſſed 
from the ground to the top, in which is a ring of eight 
bells,* and a clock which ſtrikes the quarters on two of 
them, as it does the hours on one much larger than any of 
the peal, (being 7,520 weight) which hangs above the 
leaden platform under a ſhed. | 

At the foot of this ſteeple is the ſouth porch, very rich 
in carved work, in four niches, in which ſtatues of the 
four murderers of St. Thomas Becket are ſaid to have ſtood, 

The ſteeple has been called Bell Dunſtan ſteeple, from a 
bell of that name; or the Oxford ſteeple, from Archbiſhop 
Chicheley, who built the greateſt part of it, but dying, 
left the finiſhing to prior Goldſtone, about 1453. 

Poſſibly Archbiſhop Chicheley might himielf name this 
the Oxford Steeple for the love ne bore to that Univerſity, 
where All Souls College honours him as its founder : ſome 
call it the Chimes, As the bells which chime to ſervice hang 
here: Others name it from Bell Dunſtan, given by Prior 
Molaſch, and baptized by that name. | 

Mr. Battely in page 24, gives the Latin record of that 
ceremony, which ſome of my readers may be glad to lee 
in Engliſh, | 

«© The great Bell at Canterbury. | 

« A. D. 1459, June 14, Richard, Lord Biſhop of 
Rochefter,+ in the body of the church bleſſed the great 
Beil in honour of St. Dunſtan with much ſolemnity; the 
Prior robed in pontificalibus attending. 


® The tenor of this peal, which wis recaſt im 1778, weighs 33 cwt. 

+ There ſeems to be ſome error in the dates; W. Molath was elected 
Prior 1428, and died 1437. John Lowe was Biſhop of Rocheſter in 1419. 
Richard Fitzjames (the only Biſhop w' of? name was Richard in that 
century) had licence of conſecration granted 1497. | 
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« This bell was caſt in London 1430, in the time of 
William Molaſs.“ 

How often it has been new caſt, I need not enquire ; 
when cracked in 1758, an attenpt was made to repair it 
by ſoldering, and a great deal of rubbiſh was hoiſted up 
the bell-loft to prevent danger of fire. The experiment 
failed, and the rubbiſh to ſave trouble was thrown down 
on the weſt fide. This demoliſhed the key ſtone of the 
great window here; which was the head of an up-hooded 
monk, well carved, and in good preſervation ; but now 
all that remains of it is a ſcrap of the drapery, It has been 
called the head of Prior Chillenden, who died 1411. But 
if the rebuilding of this ſteeple was in hand at Archbiſhop 
Chicheley's death in 1443, 1 ſhould rather think is that of 
William Molaſch, who appears to have ſtudied architecture 
under Chillenden, (as will be mentioned hereafter) or of 
Thomas Goldſtone the elder, who finiſhed this tower, 

As we proceed, the view of the church opens finely 
upon us; we ſee the ſouth ſide of the body, with part of 


the weſtern croſs iſle, and that ſtately tower called Bell 


Harry ſteeple, which, for the elegant proportions of the 
building itſelf, and of its ornaments, is perhaps the com- 
pleteſt beauty of that kind any where to be ſeen, 

This noble building was begun by prior Selling, and 
hniſhed by his ſucceſſor, prior Thomas Goldſtone, the 
ſecond of that name, aſſiſted by the great Archbiſhop Mor- 


ton. The devices of both theſe are among its ornaments, ſo 


is that of Archbiſhop Warham.—Archbiſhop Morton died 


in 1500, Prior Goldſtone in 1517. 


At the entrance into the church, in this croſs iſle, uſually 
called the ſouth door, fix ſteps ſhow how much the ground 
has deen railed here from time to time. 
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Over againſt the ſouth door was a gate, which Mr. 
Battely tells us, had the appearance of being as old as the 
wall itſelf; for remains of it were to be ſeen in his time, 


and ſince, though not ſo now, the houſe on thatfſpot being 


new built. In old charters, he ſays, it is called the old 
gate of the cemetery, and was a communication between 
this part of the church-yard and St. Andrew's pariſh, 
whoſe inhabitants perhaps had a right, or at leaſt per- 
miſſion, to bury here. 

"The rectors of that pariſh, 1 Dr. Cox, in 1544, 
to Mr. Paris, who died in 1709, both incluſive, were 
moſtly buried in their church, and had mural monuments 
there, which are put up in the new one; among thele were 
two anceſtors of the famous Dean of St. Patrick's, Thomas 
Swift, his great great grandfather, and William his ſon, 
who were ſucceſſively rectors of St. Andrew's, from ! 569 
to 1624, the former of them having expreflly deſired in 
his will, that“ his bones ſhould reſt in that church where 
his people ſo entirely loved him.” The wife of William 
is buried with him, but © the wife of Thomas lieth within 
the cathedral church-yard, againft the ſouth door, with 
nine of her children,” as is recorded on his munument. 

The weſtern croſs iſle of the cathedral is ſaid to have 
been rebuilt from the very foundation, by Archbiſhop Sud- 
bury, at his own proper coſts and charge; but the tomb 
of Archbiſhop Peckham (who lived long before him) in 


the north wing, and a very plain old ſtair caſe juſt by it, 


which could not be made to ſuit the reſt of his work, with- 
out violating that monument, ſhows, that great part of 
what he did was only caſing; ſo does that projection 
(till to be ſeen) over the portico of St. Michael's chapel, 


in the ſouth wing, which the monk Geryaſe mentions as 
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what had once ſupported an organ, *©* «67 organa ſolent ¶ 
are his words, and a curious eye may diſcover a ſmall part 
of the old wall on the outſide, ſtill uncaſed. 

J venture to mention one more proof of my opinion, 
though not to be ſeen, unleſs when the cloiſter-leads are 
repairing in that part, which is, a very fair circular win- 
dow-frame of ſtone, on the outſide of the wall, over the 
door from the cloiſter into the martyrdom, of which nothing 

is to be ſeen on the inſide, 

Archbithop Sudbury deſigned to rebuild the body, and 
had taken the old one down with that view, when he fel] 
into the hands of the Mob, under Jack Straw and Wat 
Tyler, who beheaded him on 'Fower-hill, in 1381. This 
threw the expence of it on his ſucceſſors, Courtney and 
Arundel, and on the convent, by whom it was rebuilt in 
the preſent magnificent manner. It was about thirty years 
in building, and was finiſhed about 1411. 

From hence, eaſtward, the ſtructure has the appearance 
of much greater antiquity, greater, indeed, than what 

is generally allowed to it, and perhaps not eaſily to be 
aſcertained. 


When hiſtorians tell us, * the church has been ſeveral 


| times conſumed by fire,”” we muſt underſtand this of what 
| was combuſtible only, and that ſtone walls are not ſo, 


I thail not ſpend time in proving.* - © This church,” 
Mr. Battely ſays, © was the very ſame fabrick that was 
built by the believing Romans,“ but ſhows no authority 


# Accordingly the Danes, to deſtroy the roof with which Odo had co- 
vered in his church, after repairing the walls of it, three or four ſcore 
years before their coming, ſet fire to it, by piling up wooden veſſels for 


that purpoſe, This ſhows, that if, before the Norman invaſion, moſt of 


our monaſteries and churches were of wood, all were certainly not ſo. 


* by for 


| E | 
for it. He adds too, that © it was very large,” and ſo 
it might be, but the paſſage he quotes 1s very far from 


proving it. 


Archbiſhop Egelnoth, who prefided here from 1020 19 
1038, began to repair the miſchief the Danes had done, 
and by the royal munificence of King Canute, completed 
his deſign: but about 1067, in Archbiſhop Stigand's 
time, that church was much defaced by fire, and no ac. 


count appears of any thing more being done till the time 


of Lanfranc, who, it is ſaid, pulled it down to the very 
foundation, in order to build one entirely new on the ſame 
ground, and re-edified the whole church from the founda- 
tion, with the palace and monaſtery, in ſeven years; this 
mutt have been after 1070.* 

How probable it is that Lanfranc could execute ſo great 
a work as the cathedral, the palace, and the monaſtery, in 
{9 little time, I ſhall not preſume to determine; but if it 
was done fo on a ſudden, it is no wonder his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor thould have a great deal of it to do over again. 

It is faid that Sir Chriſtopher Wren, on hearing the 
words, © church-work” applied to the lowneſs with which 
the building of St. Paul's was carried on, replied, that 


the proverbial expreſſion was very juſt; that, af required, 


he could finiſn the church in ſeven years, but in ſeven years 
more it would want rebuilding, for if walls of ſuch thick- 
neſs as he was railing, were carried up, without allowing 


* Mr. Battely ſays, it was pulled down by Anſelm, who ſucceeded 
Lanfranc, and prior Ernulph, who reared it again in a more ſtatel) and 
ſplendid manner; but was finiſhed by Ernulph's ſucceſſor, Conrad, ſo 
famptuouſly, that it was called the glorious choir.of Conrad, till dettroyed 
dy the fire in 1174. 

This we find in the ſecond and third chapters of his Supplement to 
r. Somner, and in the fourth, that it was rebuilt in ten years. 


the 


©, 


the mortar time to dry, the weight gud the upper works 
would ſoon cruſh the lower one to pieces.“ 


That the accounts we have of our cathedral being re- 
built from the foundation are falſe, I think the preſent 
ſtructure has very ſufficient proofs. I ſhall, therefore give 


ſuch a deſcription of what is now to be ſeen as I can, wit 


ſome conjectures of my own, which may lead abler judges 
toward the correction of this part of its hiſtory 

To this end, I ſhall call this part Lanfranc's church, 
without pretending to adjuſt who was really the builder of 
it, or taking notice either of that body which Mr. Battely's 
plan of Lanfranc's church gives, or of the additional chapel 
added to it in honour of St. 'Thomas Becket. | 

The outfide of it from St. Michael's chapel, eaſtward, 
is adorned with a range of {mall pillars, about fix inches 
diameter, and three feet high, ſome with fantaſtic ſhafts 


and capitals, fome with plain ones. Theſe ſupport little 


arches, which interſect each other, and this girdle, if 1 
may be allowed the expreſſion, is continued round a ſtair- 
caſe tower, the eaſtern croſs iſle, and the chapel of St An- 
ſelm, to the new building, added in honcur of the Holy 
Trinity and Thomas Becket, The caſing of St. Michael's 
chapel has none of them; but the chapel of the Virgin Mary, 
anſwering to this on the north fide of the church, not being, 
ſo fitted to the wall, ſhows ſome of them behind that; ſo, 
in all probability, they were at firſt continued quite round 
the whole building of Lanfranc's church, unleſs perhaps at 
the welt end of it. 

Our church- yard has been ſo raiſed foi time to time, 
that there is no gueſſing at what height this girdle at firſt 
ſtood from the ground; but the pillars riſe from about the 
level of the floor within. The walls above them are re- 

| 2 markably 


(9 I 


markably bare of ornaments, but the ſtaircaſe tower jug 
mentioned; and its oppoſite, as ſoon as they riſe clear of 
the building, areenriched with ſtories of this colonade, one 
above another, up to the platform from whence their ſpires 


ariſe, and the remains of the two larger towers to the eaſt, 


that called St. Anſelm's chapel, and that which anſwers to 
it on the north fide of the church, are decorated much after 
the ſame manner as high as they rile at preſent. . 
The arches, on which the floor of our choir is raiſed, are 
ſupported by pillars of proper ſubſtance, whoſe capitals are 


as various and fantaſtical as thoſe of the little ones I have been 


deicribing, and ſo are their ſhafts, ſome being round, others 
canted, twiſted, or carved, ſo that hardly two of them are 


alike, except ſuch as are quite plain. 


Theſe, I ſuppoſe, we may conclude of the ſame age, and 
if buildings in the ſame ſtyle may be ſuppoſed ſo, here we 
may find grounds from whence to judge of the antiquity of 
this part of the church, though its hiſtorians have left us in 
the dark. In Leland's Co/{c&anca, we have the hiſtory and 
deſcription of a vault under the ancient church of St. Peter 
in Oxford, called © Grymbald's Crypt.” Grymbald was 
one of thoſe great and accompliſhed men whom King Al. 
fred invited into England, about the year goo, to aſſiſt him 
In reſtoring Chriltianity, learning, and the liberal arts. 
This crypt, or vault, is allowed to be of his building, and 
he is ſaid here to have erected a monument for himſelf, 
which, on ſome diſagreement between him and the Oxont- 
ans, he removed to Wincheſter. Thoſe who compare the 
vault under our choir, with the deſcription and prints given 
of Grymbald's crypt, will eaſily ſee, that the ſame de- 
ſigners and the ſame workmen, could hardly have erected 


two buildings more ſtrongly reſembling each other than 
| thele, 


7 - 


( 


theſe, except that ours at Canterbury is larger, and more 
profuſely decorated with variety of fancied ornaments; the 
ſhafts of ſeveral of our pillars being twiſted, or otherwiſe 
varied, and many of the capitals juft in ſuch groteſque taſte 
as the four given us in the print of Grymbald. 

If any thing can aſcertain the age of that part of the church 
of which I am now ſpeaking, tais, I think, bids faireſt for 
that purpole.. 

And, as thoſe who built this vault may be en to 


have raiſed the walls alſo, let us ſee how far the appearance 


of the preſent ones may contribute to that end. 

Though we find them ſo void of ornament, they are not 
without a ſubject for our curioſity, which is a number of 
arches, now walled up, which could never be deſigned for 
diſcharging the weight over windows ſo diſpoſed as thoſe 
we ſee at preſent, plainly appearing to have been broken 
out at ſome other time than when the walls themſelves were 


« built, 


This leads me to a conjecture which I ſubmit to my 
reader: it is, that as Laffranc's coming was about two 
hundred years after Grymbald's time, he might find thoſe 
walls very fit to make uſe of in his grand repair of the 
church, and its offices; and fave a vaſt deal of time, la- 
bour, and expence. The windows of this old building he 
might ſtop up, and make new ones, in what places and 
of what forms he pleaſed, and leave the walls as we lee 
them, without regarding the irregular appearance they 
make on the. outſide, even to this day. 

It may not only account. for. theſe irregularities, bu, 
give an air of credibility-to Edmer's aflertion, “ that the 
work of Lanfranc was performed in ſeven vears.” 

Mr. Battely is not of this opinion, and tranilates Ea 
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mer's words, [ @ fundamentis ferme totam perfetiam reddidit} 


« he almoſt entirely completed the work from the very 


foundation thereof.“ 

When we are told in what time it was © almoſt done,” 
we are led to aſk what prevented it being quite ſo, and 
how much time it took in the whole; but if we tranſlate 
the paſſage that (in ſeven years) he completed the whole 
almoſt from the foundation ;?? this will not only render his 
ſtory more probable, but make better ſenſe of the words 


. immediately follow ing: which being ſo perfected, pro. 


bably he innovated the name and title of it, dedicating 
ihe ſame to the Holy Trinity.“ 

That the church was twice rebuilt after this time, I can 
ſee no reaſon to believe. 

That Anſelm pulled down and rebuilt all Lanfranc had 
done not twenty years before, ſeems highly improbable, 
Mr. Somner never mentions it. Mr. Battely himſelf ſhow: 
how little occaſion there could be for it, as well as the 
difficulties Anſelm had to encounter in his poſſeſſion (if we 
may call it ſo) of the Archbiſhoprick. 

He tells us, that when the prelate came to it, he 
found the lands and revenues of it ſo miſerably waſted, 
that there was not enough left for his bare ſubſiſtence. In 
the firſt year he ſtruggled with want, poverty, and the King”; 
diſpleaſure : then ſpent three years in baniſhment, bor- 
rowing money for his maintenance. 

« When recalled, and labouring to pay his debts, he 
was within two years baniſhed again, and the King 
(Henry I.) ſeized upon all the revenues of the Archbiſhop- 
rick, and retained them in his own hands for four years.” 
However, we and he lived to get over theſe difficulties, 
to be a benefactor to this cathedral, by enlarging and 

| eautifying 


CI 


beautifying its choir, and to found and endow tne nunnery 


of St. Sepulchre, in the neighbourhood of our city. 

The authors I quote agree, that Edmer ſays, © the 
oratory, or choir, as far as from the great tower from the 
eaſt end, was, by the care of Archbiſhop. Anſelm, enlarged, 
and that Ernulph rebuilt the fore part [ priorem partem] of 
the church which Lanfranc had erected ;”” but as to the 
word [dejeFam] they diſſagree : Mr. Somner ſeems to un- 
derſtand it as © of a part fallen to decay;” and Mr, 
Battely, “ that Ernulph pulled down a new ſtructure in 
order to rebuild it.“ 

This differance perhaps is a triffe; but Mr. Battely's 
ſenſe of the expreſſion | priorempartem] the“ fore part,” is by 
no means ſo. In his edition of Somner, page 87, he ſays, 
« by the fore part of the church, the reader muſt under- 
ſtand the whole, quite from the great tower, now called 
Bell Harry ſteeple, to the eaſt end.“ 


And in the ſupplement, page 11, © going on ſtill toward 


the eaſt, beyond the patriarchal chair, we come to a cha- 
pel in the front of the whole church, in which was an 
altar dedicated to the Holy Frinity.” And again, page 13, 
« this fore part of the church here ſpoken of, was all that 
part of the church from the great tower to the eaſt end.“ 

By this ſingularity, he carries his fore part into the 
maermoſt receſſes of the building, and ſeems not aware 
that the front and the fore part of a building are almoſt 
tynonimous terms. See Chap. XII. (e). 

[Before the reader enters the following chapter, the 
editors preſume it will not be improper to introduce, from 
trom Biblio. Topograph. Brit. No. xlii, the following 
Letter from the late ingenious Mr. Eſſex to Dr. Ducarel, 
containing obſervations on Canterbury Cathedral.“ 

«cot, 


( $© } 
| * - Cambridge, Feb. 1, 1760. 
| « If I may judge by the queſtion you propoſed to me (in 
| your letter to Mr. Webb) concerning the different thick. 
| neſs of the outer walls. of the choir at Canterbury, you 

have ſome ſuſpicion that thoſe walls have been altered fince 
they were built, which alterations may have been the 
4 cauſe of their extraordinary thickneſs. If this is your 
F opinion, as ig 7s mine, then I fancy we are both in the fame 
opinion about other particulars relating to this church, 
though the ſhort opportunity I had of. ſeeing it, did not 
furniſh me with all the materials to ſupport my opinion, 
«* Soon after my return from Canterbury, I iook an op. 
portunity of examining my memoranda made in and about 
that cathedral; and upon comparing what I there oh. 
ſerved with Gervais's account of the burning and rebuild. 
ing the choir of Conrad (as it is publiſhed, with Edwin's 
plan, by the Antiquarian Society,) I had ſome reaſon to 
doubt whether that. account might be entirely depended. 
upon. 

In the deſcription which he gives us of Conrad's 
choir, and in Mr. Battely's plan made from that deſcrip- 
tion, there were 24 columns in that choir, 9 of which. 
ſtood in a direct line on each ſide, and ſix more which 
formed a ſemicircle: I doubt not but he is very right in 
his account of thoſe that ſtood in direct lines; but, if my 
obſervations are not wrong, there were no more than 4 
in the ſemicircle, which makes the number of columns in 
Conrad's choir but 22 in all. I have reaſon to belier? 
that this was not Gervais's miſtake, but in the copying 
his manuſcript where IV might eaſily be taken for VI. 13 


a! 


* After deſcribing the church, he ſays, in the yew WF ion 
1174, the glorious choir of Conrad was conſumed by fire; mak 


ard 


„„ 


and that this choir was rebuilt from the very foundation, 
which work was undertaken by William of Sens, a French 
architect, who was a whole year in taking 1t down. 

«© Now I have fome reaſon to doubt whether this ac- 
count is altogether true; for by my obſervations it ſeems, 
that as much of the preſent choir as is comprized between 
the great tower and the two little towers of St. Gregory 
and St. Anſelm, is the greateſt part of the original choir 
of Conrad, and that all the columns, if not all the arches 
above them, with the vaulting of the fide ailes, as far as 
the eaſt· croſs, belonged to that choir, 

« And it is my opinion, that the fire deſtroyed no more 
of the building than the monk's ſtalls and the roof of the 
choir, which at that time was only ceiled with wood, 
and painted; but that the ſaid ailes were not much hurt, 
being vaulted with ſtone ; nor do I ſuppoſe that any more 
of the choir was taken down than the ſemicircular end and 


Chapel adjourning ; and it is probable Gervaiſe meant no 


more, as the ancients often diſtinguiſhed that part by the 
name of chorus. 

Ihe taking down of this, with a pillar and two arches, 
on each ſide, for enlarging the openings into the eaſt-croſs, 
and ſecuring the remaining arches, might be the work in 
which William of Sens, the firſt architect employed the 
firſt year; and if this conjecture 1s true, then the pieces 
of wood which have been fixed in thoſe arches were tyes 
of his fixing to ſecure the work till the whole was finiſhed, 
as the arches could not well ſtand without ſome ſuch 
continuance. | | | 

« If the building was not taken down, many altera- 
tions muſt neceſſarily have been made in it, not only to 
make it conformable to the new work, but for the con- 
| venience 


A ( 82.) 
f venience of vaulting the middle aile; and ſome of the 
alterations may be the cauſe of that extraordinary thickneſ 
you obſerve in the walls. I cannot fay that I obſerved 
the different thickneſs of them, but that the inner part 
was of a different ſtile from the outhde, I noted in my 
pocket-book at that time. | 

« As I had not an opportunity of examining the build. 
ing ſo completely as I could wiſh, I will not pretend to 
fay that I may not be miitaken in my opinion, though 
I have other obſervations that ſeem to confirm it; but, 
as you have an opportunity of tracing the whole throughout, 


C 


you may ſind ſome pleaſure in examining it. And if any in 

obſervations that I have made upon the building can fur- or: 

ther your enquiry, I ſhall be ready to anſwer, as they the 

HE can aſſiſt me, any queries you pleaſe to propoſe upon that ke 
| 8 1 ſubject; Out 
0 if And am, fir, your humble ſervant, i 
\ | | James ESS9X« bei 
| 4 Th 
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CHAPTER Xl. 


CONJECTURAL HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL AT CAN» 
TERBURY, FROM THE EARLIEST ACCOUNTS OF IT, ro 
THE FIRE IN 1174» | | 


ied 
— —ů 


Inavs obſerved, Chap. V. that at Auguſtine's arrival 
in Britain, anno dom. 597, Ethelbert, K ing of Kent, 
granted him two churches, uſed and perhaps built by 
the Chriſtian ſoldiers of the Roman legions, while they 
kept garriſons in our iſland: one not half a mile out of 
our city, the other within it, and at the eaſtern part (a)“ 

The former (St. Martin's) was at that time in uſe, 
being the chapel of Queen Bertha, who was a Chriſtian. 
This, therefore, we may believe, was kept in a condition 
ſuitable to the ſervice and the congregation. 

And there firſt Auguſtine and his companions performed 
their devotions. | 

But it was too ſmall to receive ſuch numbers as followed 
theſe monks, who ſoon found encouragement to fit up 
that within the city, (2) which probably had been neg- 


| lefted while Ethelbert and his people continued heathens ; 
| and might take them ſome time to repair and enlarge. (c) 


When this was done, Auguſtine (having converted 


Ethelbert, and been himſelf conſecrated a Biſhop in 
ö France) made it his cathedral, and dedicated it to Chriſt 
| Our Saviour, 


® Theſe notes from (a) to (i) make the following chapter, | 
| : : Mr. 


— 


( 84 ) 


Mr. Battely, in his additions to Somner, page 5, ſays 
r In the firſt two hundred years after Auguſtine, this 
chucrh flouriſhed, without meeting with any e 
moleſtations.“ 

On the contrary, during this period Archbiſhop Cuth- 
bert, tranſlated hither from Hereford, anno dom. 741, was 
a very valuable benefactor to it: obtaining from Eadbald, 
King of Kent, licence for burial within its precinct, and 
erecting a magnificent range of buildings, almoſt con- 


tiguous to the eaſt end of the cathedral, for baptiſteries, 


(4) ecclẽſiaſtical courts, and a place of ſepulture for the 
Archbiſhops; with a church dedicated to St. John the 
Baptiſt. h ” 
But this flate of proſperity and tranquility was dread. 
fully interrupted, when the invaſions of the barbarous 


Danes, in following years, filled the whole nation with 


terror and confuſion. 
Canterbury ſeems to have been a diſtinguiſhed mark of 


their fury, and its cathedral was ſo run to decay, that 
Archbiſhop Odo, anne dom. 938, found it in a ruinous 
condition: the walls damaged and uneven, and the raſters 
threatening to fall on thoſe who ſhould venture under 
them. | 

The good Archbiſhop ordered the roof to be taken 
down, and the walls to be made fit to receive a new one, 
which he raiſed and covered with lead; but theſe 
effects of his piety and munificence did not long remain 
undemoliſhed ; for in ro11 theſe ſavages returned again, 
as cruel as ever, laying all waſte with fire and ſword; 
and, (as the walls of our church were not built of com- 
buſtible materials) piling up wooden veſſels to the roof 


Odo had raiſed, as the readieſt method they could take 
0 


2 


5 


to convey the flames thither, and complete the deſtruction 
which was their glory and their ſport. 

When Canute, the Dane, had obtained the kingdom 
of England. and reigned alone in it, he endeavoured to 
reconcile his new ſubjeQs to his government, by reſtoring 


order in the affairs of church and ſtate, and making 


amends for the miſchiefs done by his countrymen to thoſe 
religious houſes they had been fo fond of demoliſhing; 
and particularly to our cathedral, not only by his royal 


munificence to Archbiſhop Egelnoth, who, preſiding here 


from 1020 to 1038, began and finiſhed the repair of it, 
but by making a preſent to it of his crown of gold, 

The ſucceſſors of Egelnoth took ſo little care to follow 
his good example, that when Lanfranc came to the ſee, 


anno dom. 1070, he found his cathedral ſo reduced by 


accidents and neglect, that (as Mr. Battely ſays, page 68) 


he rebuilt it from the ground. (e) 


But I rather believe a thorough repair of great part of 
u was all that he found neceſſary; for though a fire three 
years before his coming had done confiderable miſchief 
here, particularly among the ancient charters and records 
(as Mr. Batrely ſays, page 7) the flone-work was incom- 
buſtible: and, as neglect of divine ſervice in the cathe- 
dral is not mentioned among the many faults laid to 
Stigand's charge by the monkiſh writers, we may ſuppoſe 
it was kept up, ſo that Lanfranc found a choir here 
capable of being ſitted to his taſte, and thought it better to 


make bis new work comply with the old, than to pull 


all dow: and rebuild from the foundations. This I think 
will fairl, account for the fabric, even in our days, being 
not !: ſtraight as it ſhould be, and make it appear of 
greater antiquity than many ſuppoſe it. 

I Therefore 


(0 7 


Therefore when I ſpeak of this as Lanfranc's work, it 
is to diſtinguiſh it from other parts of the building; but 
much of it I take to be of a date prior to his time by many 
years. | 

It begins at the weſt door of the choir, to which we 20 
up by many ſteps, for it 1s raiſed high on vaults and pil. 

lars, not of the Norman taſte, but that of King Alfred's 
time, about the year goo, [See Chap. X.] the eaſt end 
being finiſhed (as in Mr. Battely's plan of Conrad's church) 
in a circular form between the tower of St. Andrew, and 
that of St. Peter and St. Paul. | 

'The floor of this, as it is raiſed on vaults of the ſame 
height, was at firſt, I ſuppoſe, level, or nearly ſo, for its 


1 tion in this particular.({ f) | 
i if Anſelm, who ſucceeded Lanfranc, made great improv- 
| ments to this choir, and deſigned more than he lived to 

N | finiſh. (g) | 
114 | Prior Ernulph, while he ſtayed here, aſſiſted greatly in 
1 theſe works, and ſo did Conrad, who ſucceeded him, and 
lived ſo long after Anſelm, as to finiſh the whole in fo grand 


cribed to him: the names of Lanfranc and Anſelm were for. 
gotten, and the choir was called Conrad's glorious choir. (c 
After this, according to. Gervas, a chapel was bvilt in 
honour of the Holy Trinity, adjoining to the eaſt end of 
the church, (which he cails the front of it) but without fide 
of the wall, through which a door of communication was 
opened 1nto 1t. | 
This, I ſuppoſe, was finiſhed at ſuch a time, that Arch- 
biſhop Becket conſecrated it, and ſaid firſt the mals there 
His words are, abi beatus martyr Thomas die conſecrationii 


Jug primam miſſum celebravit (i) CHAPTER 
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whole length, and that Lanfranc made little or no altera. 


and magnificent a manner, that all the honour of it was al- 
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CHAPTER xu. 


NOTES ON THE CONJjJECTURAL HISTORY, 


(a) Sou miſtakes of Mr. Camden and Mr. 2:ttely, in 
regard to theſe churches, I have taken notice of in 
chap. IX. | 

(5) Mr, Battely, in page 6, would prove this church 
a very large one, from the following paſſage in Ofborn's 
Life of Archbiſhop Odo: Tantæ magnitudinis templum non 
reperiebatur, que ad capiendum numeroſe plebis mullitudinem 
videretur, which he tranſlates © at that time there was no 


other church in theſe parts big enough to hold the vaſt 


numbers of people that did reſort to it.” But if we leave 
out the word other, (an addition purely his own) the 
paſſage only ſays, here was no church capable of receiving 
ſuch multitudes as followed Auguſtine, Mr. Battely ſays 
alſo, that the fabric which Odo repaired was that built 
by the believing Romans; but quotes no authority for 
this, 

He adds too from Oſborn, „that while this church lay 
uncovered, at the prayer of Odo there was neither wind 
vor rain within the walls of it, to hinder the clergy from 
celebrating the divine offices; nor yet within the walls of 
the city, to hinder the full and conſtant reſort of people 
to the church; though all the ſame time it was a more 
than ordinary wet ſeaſon round about.” 

(% How large this fabric was when Auguſtine took 

Fs it 
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it in hand, does not appear: but that conſiderable ad. 
ditions have been made to it, of which hiſtory gives 5 
account, the building itſelf proves very ſtrongly; and 
ſhows, that the director of the new work was ſo care. 
leſs or ignorant in planning it, as not to carry it on in a 
right line with the old; ſo that the church 1s too crooked 
to ſeem the deſign of one architect. | 
This fault is eaſily diſcovered, by a view from the 
weit door of the choir toward the altar, as well as by 
obſerving the pavement of the eaſtern croſs where the 
angle is made; for when that came to be laid, the ſtones 


did not fit as they ſhould have done, and the irregularity 


was remedied (if we may call it ſo) by cutting many of 
taem out of ſquare in ſome places, and botching of 
plaiſter in others. Theſe, a few years ago, were reparred 
with ſtone ; but this does not prevent the blunder being 
viüble enough from the principal columns to the outſide 
walls in each croſs iſle. 8 | 

(4) In the Gentleman's Magizine for 1774, page 
508, is a letter, ſigned W. and D. the writer of which 
and I differ very much in our Spinion concerning bap— 
tiſteries, and baptiſmal churches. Mine is, that every 
congregation of Chriſtians (however ſmall) was at firl 
a baptiſmal church, into which converts were admitted 
by that ſacrament without delay, For which {ee 
Acts II. 41; VIII. 12 and 38; X 48; and XVI. 33. 
This was long before the diſtinction of cathedrals and 
pariſhes. 

Mr. Bingham, in his Antiquities of the Chriſtian 
Church, Vol. I. page 130, ſhows, that anciently there 
was but one baptiſtery in a city, which was at the Bi— 


ſhop's church {the cathedral:} and that, in after ages, 
this 


t 
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this privilege was granted only to ſuch places as the 
Biſhop appointed, except in caſes of neceſſity. 

Had W. and D. ſhown how and when the cathedrals 
parted with this honour, or that the monks, when planted. 
in the cathedrals, did or could give it up, he had done 
fomething. If they found it more convenient to build 
baptiſteries, than to have fixed fonts in their churches, 
whether this was reſigning or aſſerting the honour of the 
cathedral, is hardly worth debating.—It was an Arch- 


| biſhop of Canterbury who erected the buildings I am 


ſpeaking of, with a view of maintaining and ſecuring 
the privileges he thought his had a right to, and par- 
ticularly that of a place of ſepulture, which the monks of 
St. Auguſtine were very deſirous and even riotous in claim- 
ing for their monaſtery, when he and Bregwin, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, were buried there. 

W. and D. obſerves, that few oe baptiſteries are to be 


traced in the churches and chapels, formerly belonging 


to monaſteries in this kingdon; but our difference is not 
in regard to monaſteries, but cathedrals, particularly this 
at Canterbury; though, perhaps, the churches and 
chapels built ſo very near ſeveral of our cathedrals, and 
now become parochial, might, if we could trace their 
original, prove to be of this kind. 

Archbiſhop Cuthbert's baptiſteries, Kc. remained till 
the fire in 1174. 

How far Archbiſhop Edmund's conſtitution about ſtone 


| fonts, 500 years after Cuthbert's time, relates to this 


dilpute, I refer to the reader; but as to Lindwood's 
expreſſion, ecclefia baptiſmali ſi ve cathedrali five parechiali, 


La) 


® baptiſmal church, whether cathedral or parochial, 
being quoted to prove cathedral churches were not baptiſ- 
13 ma! 
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mal ones, I mult confeſs, I do not know how to deal with 
ſuch an argument. 


That the filver font here, mentioned by Leland, is a 


proof that our church was a baptiſmal one in King Henry 
the Seventh's time, will hardly be diſputed, I believe. 

(e) That Mr. Battely's accounts of our church, in 
the ſecond part of Cantuaria Sacra, are not ealily recon. 
cilable to the probability I would always keep within 
view, will appear from the variety of them, in a fey 
pages at the beginning of that work. | 

Lanfranc (he tells us, page 7) at his firſt coming to 


this ſee, anno dem. 1073, pulled down the old church to 


the very foundations, that he might build a new one on 
the ſame ground. That he lived to ſee it finiſhed, and 
divine ſervice celebrated in it, all agree. | 
His next care was to provide the neceſſary accommoda- 
tions for thoſe who were to perform that ſervice. All 
this, with the palace and monaſtery, and ſurrounding the 
whole with a wall of ſtone, we are told, page q, was 
finihed in ſeven years: that at this time, all the remains 
of the old church, which age and fire had not deſtroyed, 
were taken down to the ground, and that the new one 
was built on a different model ; but I believe this to be a 
miſtake, for reaſons which my reader has ſeen in chap. X. 
That ſoon after his death, this choir was taken quite 
down by Anſelm, his immediate ſucceſſor; and Mr. 
Battely obſerves, page 12, that under ſuch vexations as 
this Archbiſhop ſuffered through the King's diſpleaſure, 
it feems almoſt incredible (he might have ſaid quite fo) 
he ſhould be able to begin, and carry on ſo great a work, 
and to furniſh his church with ſuch ornaments, as mace 


the rich ones which Lanfranc had formerly given, ſeem 
| few, 


E 


few, mean, and of no regard, in compariſon with thoſe, 
of this new choir. 

He proceeds to ſhow, page 13, aw little occafion 
therw could be for this, as Lanfranc's choir could not 
ſeem fallen to decay, but was purpoſely taken or caſt 
down; that Ernulph might rebuild it from the great 
tower to the eaſt end, which he calls one half of the ſtruc- 
ture: it was, indeed, the whole, if all the remains of 
the old church, which age and fire had ſpared, were 
taken down to the ground, as he told us a few pages 
before: ſo that the weſt door of the choir, and the ſteps 
leading up to it, muſt appear to have been the proper 
front at that time, to all thoſe who ſo call that face of a 
building, where they ſee the principal entrance to it. 

This one circumſtance (to ſay nothing of Mr. Battely's 


ftrange accounts of building and rebuilding) I think may 
juſtify my not calling that end of our church where 


there was no entrance the front, though ſome (who do 
not look for it at the outſide of a building) ſeem defirous 
of proving it ſo. 
Theſe critics in architecture will perhaps be offended, 
if I tax Gervaſe with having made a great blunder, and 
led Mr, Battely into one ſo much greater, that he ſeems 
to confound parts of the building with the whole; it 
is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh which he is treating of, 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1775, Mr. Wat- 
fon appears in defence of Mr. Battely : and, not obſerving 
that I have mentioned Ernulph, page 145, as rebuilder 
of the body of the church to the weſt end and the entrance 
there, concludes that I am then ſpeaking of the choir, 
&c. which he found new and well built by Lanfranc. 
He quotes William of Malmſbury, as Mr. Battely has 
done, 
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done, who tranſlates dejefam priorem partem eceliſæ 
quam Lanfrancus edificaverat, adeo jplendide erexit Er. 
aulphus, c. The fore part of the church, which Lan. 
franc had built, being pulled down, Ernulph raiſed up 
anew fo ſplendidly, &c. 

A tranſlation at leaſt as literal, and more conſiſtent 
with hiſtory and probability, as well as with the com- 
mon acceptation of the word fore-part, would run thus: 
The fore-part for body] of the church, which Lan- 
franc had built, being in ruins, Ernulph raiſed up, &c. 

Whether Mr. Waiſon, in his Engliſh, neglects the 
word priorem, the better to juſtify his ſaying Ernulph 
erected that part of the church which Lanfranc had 
built, he knows beſt; and why he makes Lanfranc's 


choir to have been taken down by Anſelm, whoſe name 


is not mentioned in the paſſage he quotes: Mr. Somner 
takes no notice of any ſuch demolition at that time. 
What he ſays of Anſelm relates to the improvements he 
added to Lanfranc's choir, which Ernulph would hardly 
deſtroy while Anſelm lived, as he did ſome years after 


that Prior was promoted to be Abbot of Peterborough, : 


and appointed Conrad to ſucceed him here. 

Thus does Mr. Watſon argue, to prove Ernulph to 
be the builder of Conrad's glorious choir *; a title, 
which, it ſeems, Malmſbury knew nothing of. He 
might be a faithful reporter of what account he had con- 
cerning theſe improvements, while the account itſelf 
fell far ſhort of being full and circumſtantial. 

However, nothing that he ſays ſuppoſes the fore-part, 


* But in this he contralicts Mr. Battely's opinion, that Anſelm, Er- 
nulph, and Conrad, were equally benefactors to the improvements made 


here in their time. 
Or 
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or front of the church, to have been at the eaſtend; a 
notion, which places that commonly called the body in 
cathedral and monaſtic churches, behind the choir, the 
choir behind the altar, the altar behind the place of the 


' ſtone chair, &c. 


Had the monks and their followers uſed the word 
front in its common acceptation, all this confuſion would 
have been avoided. Had they been content to under- 
ſtand the word prior in regard to time, reaſon and religion 
would have appeared on their ſide, as well as the hiſtory 
which makes the finiſhing a place for divine ſervice the 
very firſt part of Lanfranc's work ; and this has probably 
been a general rule on ſuch occaſions. | 

In point of time, the choir of St. Pauls, at Lon- 
don, is the prior part of that cathedral, 

I myſelf am old enough -to remember that completely 


finiſhed, and choral ſervice performed ſeveral years, 


while the reſt of the building appeared a confuſed maſs 
of ſcaffolds, with a vaſt circle open to the ſky, now 


| covered by the cupola. 


But ſhould I argue from hence, that the choir of St, 


Paul's cathedral, and from thence to the eaſt end of it, 


muſt be looked on as its front: and that the monk 
Gervaſe, if now living, would maintain this opinion; 
I believe Mr. Watſon himſelf would laugh at me: 
and ſo I ſuppoſe he would, if I ſhould aſſert that King 
Henry the Seventh's chapel is placed at the front of 
Weſtminſter Abbey; though if he was to ſee our cathe- 
dral, he would find the caſe exactly parallel, | 
J) The being raiſed on vaults makes Mr. Somner find 
it difficult to define (as he expreſſes it) the age of this choir, 
only that it is far eder than the nave; yet he will not allow 
it 
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it to be elder than the conqueſt, but built by the Norman 
Lanfranc, made Archbiſhop in 1070; and Ernulph, who 
built the nave, was preferred to be Abbot of Peterborough 
in 1108. But all this Cificulty is owing to his ſtrong per- 
ſuaſion, that though building on Arches was in uſe among 
the Romans; it was not fo in England after their departure, 
till the Normans introduced it from France. 

Had he known that at Oxford is a vault called Grymbald's 
Crypt, built about King Alfred's time, if not earlier, in 
the very fame taſte with that under our choir. This might 
have removed his doubts and convinced him, that it is in. 
deed far elder than the nave: and thus (allowing, as he 
does, for damages to the upper works by fire, and the 
additions and alterations made at repairing thole damages) 
it will appear to be the ſtructure which remains ſtanding in 
our days. | 

(g) Anſelm, Mr. Somner ſays, ſucceeded Lanfranc as in 
his ſee ſo in his piety; and, by his care, coſt, and prudence, 
this fabric was much inlarged. But if the preſent walls of 
the choir are the ſame as what Lanfranc repaired, he might 
better have underſtood Edmer's word audtum improved than 
enlarged, unleſs we ſuppoſe he removed the high altar 
more to the eaſt than it ſtood at firſt: if he did this, and 
raiſed it up to the preſent height, this was certainly a very 
great augmentation of the beauty and grandeur of the choir, 
and will account for the placing of two maſlive pillars in the 
undercroft, where they cannot poilbly be looked on as a 
part of the firſt deſign, but plainly as added on ſome oc- 
caſion which required an extraordinary ſtrengthening of the 
arches under a new load laid on them, 

() This expreſſion one would think ſufficient to aſcer- 


tain what part it was that Conrad finiſhed in ſo magnificent 
a manner, 
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2 manner, after Ernulph was removed to Peterborough, 


and Anſelm dead. 


Mr. Battely, indeed, is fond of repreſenting them all as 
partners in this great work, and builders of the whole, when 
he ſays, page 13, they were equally bene factors to it; and 
that it was built at the ſame time, and by the ſame hands 
that ſet up the other half of the church, namely, che nave, 
the croſs iſle, and Angel ſteeple. 

But here, ſurely, he is very much miſtaken: the walls 
of the choir, even at this time, have marks ſufficient to juſ- 
tify the opinion, that they were built before the days of 
Anſelm, or his predeceſſor Lanfranc. 

If we aſcribe the removing and raiſing the altar, the 
pavement at that part with beautiful and coſtly ſtones, the 


adding the weſt croſs iſle and nave, and building the Angel 
ſteeple, to Anſelm and the priors Ernulph and Conrad, and 
the magnificent finiſhing of the whole by the laſt of theſe, 
atter Ernulph was made Abbot of Peterborough, and the 
| Archbiſhop dead, I truſt reaſon and hiſtory will join in con- 
# firming our opinion. 


Thus will theſe zealous benefactors receive the honour 


| juſtly due to them, unblemiſhed by the abſurdity and ex- 
| travagance of ſo much caſting down and demoliſhing, as 


| Mr. Battely cannot avoid owning there was room to accuſe 
| them of. 


(:) If he wrote thus to make his reader believe that the 


| firſt maſs the Archbiſhop ever ſaid was a private one in this 
| chape!, and that on the day of his being conſecrated, I 
a muſt ow n it has not that effect on me. 


I have, indeed, in my former edition, page 208, called 
1: the day ot his conſecration; but the more I conſider the 


, tory as Gervaſe relates it, the more does that want of pro- 


bability 


( 


bability ſtrike me, which prevents my thinking the tales of 
monkiſh writers may ns be N upon as true and 
indiſputable. 

I think it is agreed on, that the day of Thomas Becket', 
conſecration was Whitſunday, a feſtival on which we may 
believe high maſs was celebrated in the choir, with more 
than ordinary ſolemnity, and that he was preſent and afig. 
ing at it, To this were added, the ceremonies of his con- 
ſecration and inthronization, and a great deal of time ſpent 
in receiving the compliments and congratulations of many 
of the prime nobility and gentry who attended to act on 
this occaſion as his great officers, and to perform the ſer- 
vices by which ſeveral of their eſtates were holden. Theſe, 
we find, took care to appear at ſuch times with equipages, 
calculated to do honour to the prelate, and diſplay their 
own bravery and fortune. | 

All theſe were to be entertained by the Archbiſhop, and 
ſo were many other illuſtrious viſitants, who came to ſee the 
ſhow, to pay their reipets, and partake of the profuſe 
feaſtings, which exceeded every thing of the kind in our 
days, unleſs we except royal coronations. 

Does it appear in any decree credible, that the Arch- 
biſhop would contrive to add to the fatigues of ſuch a day, 
by ſaying a private maſs in a chapel, before he went to the 
more ſolemn one in the choir, or that he could find time to 
do it if he would? 

Or does it ſeem at all more ſo, that he who knew how to 
maintain his dignity in the higheſt poſt of the law, and was 
now placed as high in the church, would neglect ſaying 
maſs during the whole week of his having been in prieſts 
orders, that he might do it, as a novice, on the buſieſt and 


moſt crowded morning he could ever expect to ſee? 
On 


U 
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On the other hand, to ſuppoſe the words primam miſſam 

ſpoken of the chapel rather than the Archbiſhop; that he 
conſecrated it, and ſaid the firſt maſs that was ſaid there, 
is far from being repugnant to reaſon or to hiſtory, even 
that of Gervaſe, and ſhows what might make this Saint ſo 
fond as he ſays he was (both before and after his baniſh- 
ment) of celebrating mais, of hearing that part of the 
ſervice called the hours, and offering up his prayers in this 
place. 
This will alſo account for the extraordinary care taken of 
the materials of the altar, when this litile chapel (after hav- 
ing been kept entire ſome time, out of reverence to St. 
Thomas) was pulled down, and tie more magnificent one 
now ſtanding erected in its room. 

An altar to St. John the Apoſtle, he fays, was raiſed of 
theſe materials; and that we may not 1mpute this to the 
reverence the monks paid to the Holy 'Trinity, or to the 
altar, on account of the maſſes which had been celebrated 
on it, he adds, that this was done leſt the memory of St. 
Thomas, having frequently celebrated thoſe maſſes on this 
holy ſtone, ſhould be worn out. 

The new- erected chapel ſeems, in a ſhort time, to have 
become entirely devoted to his honour. We find no ap- 
pearance that an altar to the Holy Trinity was ever erected 
in it. The martyr's relicks were ſoon lodged here; his 
ſhrine became an ornament to it of ineftimable value; the 
richly coloured windows of it contained the hiſtory of his 
life and death;* and not only this chapel, but the whole 
church, though dedicated to Chriſt our Saviour, was called 
after St. Thomas's name. | 


In one window a pretty regular ſeries, of tranſaRions concerning the 
martyrdom and burial of Becket, may be traced, 


But 
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But here I find myſelf rambling beyond the period of tic 
time of which this and the forgoing chapter were deſigned | rec 
to treet. Let me return then to the time of building that pre 
chapel, which J ſuppoſe to have been conſecrated by Tho. car 
Becket, for the reaſons I have given my reader, without £01 
any thoughts of diſputing his liberty to judge for himſelf, ( 
as I do; but hope he will allow, that the conjecture I form chi 

from the premiſes I have laid before him (though, perhaps, ] 
with leſs regard to Gervaſe's way of telling the ſtory than rel: 
ſome are willing to pay) is by no means ablurd or unrea. cou 
ſonable. whe 

Becket's death happened Dec. 28, 1170; the fire on not 
Sept. 5, 1174. | V 

The adding this and the foregoing chapter to my former nefa 
work, I fear will be attended with ſome tautologies, which mig 
I have taken what care I could to avoid; to new model the ther 
whole would be a taſk too difficult for me to undertake, ſo IM occ: 
late in life, with any proſpect of ſucceſs. A 

For this I hope my reader will be ſo kind as to make ſome th 
allowance. | chur 

] pray 

—ä wrlrF̃ 2-9 nes | temp 

| | | whe! 

CHAPTER XIII. there 

an ir 

moſt 

mon: 

OF THE FIRE IN 1774. had 

— of t 

| | water 

J SHALL now ſhow why I think the hiſtory of the church 80 
- being burned in 1174, rather overtold: Mr. Somner men- way. 


tions 


I W ay 0 


1 

tions it ſomewhat ſlightly, and finds not at whoſe eoſt it 
recovered itſelf; ſaving, that the Pope's bulls ſhortly aftes 
provided that the offerings to the then newly murdered and 
canoniſed Archbiſhop Thomas Becket, ſhould go and be 
converted for the repairing of the church. 

One cauſe haply, ſays he, why it wascalled St. Thomas's 
church, 

Mr. Battely thinks otherwiſe, and is more particular in 
relating the deſtruction and rebuildin g of it, taking his ac- 
count of it from Gervaſe, one of the monks, an eye-witneſs, 
who gives a very circumſtantial and florid one, but perhaps 
not quite ſo true as might be wiſhed. 

When the-monks wrote in praiſe of their friends and be- 
nefactors, they might find good reaſons to magnify, as they 
might to aggravate their loſſes, when any misfortune befel 
them, and did not ſcruple to embelliſh with miracles upon 


« occaſion. 


Accordingly, Mr. Somner tells us, from their authority, 


© © that while Archbiſhop Odo was repairing the roof of this 


church, which was the work of three years, it was by his 


prayers preſerved from the injury of all weathers, then very 
| tempeſtuous in neighbouring parts.” And again, „that 


when, on the day of St. Auguſtine's tranſlation, 1271, 


| there were ſuch terrible thunders and lightnings, and ſuch 
| an inundation of rain, that the city of Canterbury was al- 
| moſt drowned ; the flood was ſo high in the court of the 
| monaſtery (of St. Auguſtine) and the church, that they 
had been quite overwhelmed with water, unleſs the virtue 
of the ſaints, who reſted there, had withſtood the 
3 waters.“ 


Something more of the ſame kind will ſoon come in our 
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An ** Hiſtorical Deſcription of our Cathedral,“ lately 
publiſhed here, gives a tranſlation of Gervaſe's account gi 
the burning and rebuilding of it. This I ſhall take occca- 
ſion to quote, but ſee none to reprint. 

Gervaſe fays, „he neither ſaw the choir, [I ſuppoſe 
Lanfranc's] nor found it deſcribed by any one; and that 
Edmer had mentioned it, without giving any account of 
it, as he had done of the old chu:ch,” 

To have ſeen it before Archbiſhop Anſelm, Prior Er. 
nulph, and Prior Conrad's additions and improvements, 
Gervaſe muſt have been an old man when he wrote, for 


Anſelm died 1109, and Conrad was tranſlated from this 


Priory to the Abbey of St. Benedict, of Holm in Norfolk, 
14 1120. | | 

But when Conrad's expences on the choir had made it 
ſo much more magnificent than it was at firft, that Lan- 
franc's name was almoſt forgotten, writers might think 
themſelves better employed in pompous encomiums on him 


aud his munilicence, than in telling what appearance the 


church had made before his embelliſhments were added 
to it. 

Accordingly Gervaſe has helped us to a deſcription of 
the glorious choir of Conrad, which way be found 1n page 
10 and 11 of Mr. Battely's ſupplement, but ſays nothing 
that can lead us to believe Lanfranc's church had been de- 
ſtroyed, that this might be erected. 

He writes as an eye-witneſs, and was certainly chovglt 
a perſon well qualified to paint the miſchief done by the 
fire, the diſtreſs and almoſt deſpair to which the monks 
were driven, in the ftrongeſt colours, as well as to extol 
their diligence and zeal in reſtoring their church to its 


former ſplendor as faſt as they could ſurmount the difiicul- 
ties 
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ties they laboured under; and ſo to invite benefactors from 
all parts of Chriſtendom to bring, or ſend contributions 
toward their aſſiſtance. 

The account then that he gives amounts to this: 

« On September 5, 1174, three ſmall houſes on the 
ſouth fide of the church took fire, and the wind blowing a 


E ſtorm from that quarter lodged ſome of the ſparks which 


aroſe from them between the leads and the ceiling of the 
cathedral; this not being obſerved, they kindled a fire 


there, which did not ſhow itſelf till its violence was ſuch, 


that there was no poſſibility of putting a ſtop to it. 

„% 'The leads were melted, the timber-work and painted 
ceiling all on fire fell down into the choir, where the ſtalls 
of the monks added freſh fuel in abundance; ſo that the 
flames, increaſed by ſuch a heap of timber to fifteen cu- 


bits, burnt the walls, and eſpecially the pillars of the 
church. 


He adds alſo, that “ not only the choir was conſumed 
in theſe flames, but alſo the infirmary, with St. Mary's 
chapel, and ſome other offices of the court.” 

That the ſtone walls and pillars which were expoſed to ſo 
violent a fire, muſt be _y much damaged by it, no one 
will doubt. 


But when he tells us, that, © on conſulting with artiſts 
about the repair of it, it appeared, that all the upper 


works muſt be taken down and rebuilt;? or, as Mr. Bat- 


” ſays, page 15, (I ſuppoſe from ſome other author) 


dit was re:ulved, that all muft be taken down to the very 
foundation“ I think we have at this day, evidences enough 
to how this is a great deal more than is truth. 

Moſt of them indeed are within the building, and ſo will 
be more properly produced when he come there; but they 
are not all ſo, K 3 | The 


rr 
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The ſouth ſide of that tower ſtaircaſe, which ſtands in 


the angle made by the weſt wall of the upper crols iſle with F. 
the ſouth wall of the church, ſnows what was the height of m 
that iſle before the fire by a ſloping creaſe or chaſing, 3 
plainly to be ſeen, and as plainly deſigned for receiving | th 
the lead of the old root; ſo alſo does a row of ſtone cor. F tis 
bels, on the weſt fide of this tower, as a proper height for wi 


bearing a gutter to carry off the rain which it ſhould re. 
ceive from the roof of the choir in its ſide iſle. 5 
As the wind then blew, this tower could be in no danger 


from the fire, the whole of it being of ſtone, (except the wi 
doors) till we come to the platform, on which the ſpire tu 
ſtands. This, indeed, is built of timber and leaded, but dil 
ſo much higher than the roof of the old church, that it is not | thi 
unlikely the ftorm at ſouth might prevent the flames from MW er 
arifing ſo as to reach it. _ 

That the timbers of the church roof were conſumed, ve ve 
may well believe, but not ſo eaſily that the upper works of 14 
ſtone ſhould ſuffer much by the fire; and that this particu. MW il 
lar tower did not, there is ocular demonſtration, the addi- ar 
tional ſtory of the preſent building being connected to it by | wil 
a ſtrait upright joint from that height to which it had been ro) 
carried up with the croſs iſle of the old church. N 
Indeed, Gervaſe's own account of the repair ſhows the 
plainly enough, that the deſtruction was by no means fuck MW all 
as Mr. Battely thought it, as will ſoon appear; but firſt let ma 
vs ſee what ſucceſs attended the tragical repreſentation the oy 
monks gave of their misfortunes. the 
Papal bulls were ſoon iſſued out to their ance; num- wo: 
bers of votaries, from all parts, and of the higheſt ranks, bif 
crowded. to viſit the newly canoniſed St. Thomas Becket, us) 
in the undercroſt, long befo:e the repairs were finiſhed. ter 


F Ur; 
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For, as Mr. Battely tells us, page 18, © Philip, Earl of 
Flanders, came here in 1177, whom the King [Henry II.] 
met and had a conference with at Canterbury. In June, 


1178, the King in his return from Normandy, paid ano- 


ther viſit to his ſepulchre; and, in the next month, Wil 
liam, Archbiſhop of Rheims, came over from France, 


with a large retinue, to pay his vows to St. Thomas at 


Canterbury, where the King met and received him ho- 
Surably. | 

« In 1179 Lewis VII. King of France, landed at Dover, 
where our King expected his arrival. On Auguſt 23, theſe 
two Kings came to Canterbury, with a great train of no- 
bility of both nations, and were received by the Archbi- 
ſhop and his comprovincials, the prior and ae with 
great honour and unſpeakable joy. 

« The oblations of gold and ſilver, made wa the French, 


. were incredible. The King came in manner and habit of 


a pilgrim; was conducted to the tomb of St. Thomas, in 
ſolemn proceſſion, where he offered his cup of gold, and 
a royal precious ſtone, with a yearly rent of 100 muids of 
wine, for ever to the convent, confirming this grant by 
royal charter, under his ſeal, delivered in form.“ 

By the help of ſuch noble and munificent benefactors, 
they ſoon. found themſelves encouraged not only to repair 

il the damages Lanfranc's church had ſuffered, but to. 
make it far more glorious than ever. 

A vaſt deal of this work was done in eight years after 
the fire, though the firſt had been ſpent in conſulting with 
workmen, taking down ruins, and clearing away of rub- 
bin. Then the artiſt, William of Sens, (as Gervaſe tells 
us) © erected four pillars, two on each fide, before win- 
ter, and when that was over, two more, and turned arches. 


and. 
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and vaults over them, &c. This manner of proceeding 
ſhows, that he had no foundations to lay, and that ha 
work was to be carried on from above the pavement only, 
of which we ſhall have other proofs hereafter, beſides a 
ſtrong one, in the account of thoſe viſits to the tomb of St. 
Thomas, in the undercroft, which neceilarily ſuppoſes that 
to have been little hurt by the flames, if at all. 

The reception alſo of ſo many Princes and Prelates a as 
came hither, (within three or four years after the accidenth 
in a manner ſuitable to their rank, ſhows, that the damage 
done to the Prior's lodgings, and other offices of the mo- 
naſtery, was not long in repairing. Theſe. things, as of 
more immediate neceſſity, we will ſuppoſe to be done firſt; 
and yet we are told, that by the end of the third year, 
ſome arches and vaults were turned. 'The wall therefore of 
the church was certainly not to be rebuilt on this occaſion, 

and this is the wall which remains to our days, for ought 
that appears in hiſtory to the contrary, 

On May 22, 1180, the church was in ſome danger 
from fire again,” as my guides ſay, who perhaps would 
have taken no notice of it, for it did no miſchief, if they 
bad not thought the miracle, by which it was preſerved, a 
ftory worth the telling, and as ſuch I give it my reader. 

Mr. Somner's account of it, from Gervale, page 89, 18 
as follows: 

«« A fire did break out in the city, and burnt many 
houſes; it drew towards Chriſt church; the monks were 
under great conſternation; the danger ſeemed to be greater 
than human ald could prevent. They betook themſelves 
to divine Þe'p and particularly to the protection of dt. 
Owen, waole holy relics are, with mach afſvrance, | magne 
opis fiducia] brought fortu, and placed againſt the flame. 

| The 


Eis, 
The ſucceſs was wonderful; for the flame, as if it had been 
diiren back by a divine power, retreated, and made no fur- 
ther progreſs.“ 

Mr. Battely, in page 17, tells us the ſame ſtory from 
Thorn. He ſays, that the fire raged ſo vehemently, as 
to become irreſiſtible; that the flames hovered over the 
church of the Holy Trinity, and threatened immediate 
ruin; all human aid failed; when, behold, the coffin, 
wherein was the body of St. Audoenus, was carried forth, 
and placed before the fire; by virtue whereof, the flames 
returned backward, as if they had been forced by the 
blowing of a ſtrong wind, and did not preiume to make 
any nearer approach to the church.“ 

As this tale aſeribes the miracle to the divine power of 
St. Owen, and makes his aſſiſtance neceſſary to the Al- 
mighty on this occaſion, we hope it will be no impeach- 
ment to a man's Chriſtianity, to treat it as falſe and fabu. 
lous, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


DESCRIPTION CONTINUED, 


DS — 


To return to our walk in the church-yard. At the 
ſouth end of the upper croſs iſle we ſee two doors, which 
lead down to that very ancient vault under the choir of 
the cathedral, which I have ſuppoſed (chap. X.) to be at 
leaſt as old as the days of King Alfred, and is now the 
French church, of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
more when we viſit the inſide of the building. A liile 


1 


A little more eaſtward is the tower, called that of $1, 


Peter and St. Paul, till St. Anſelm's ſhrine was placed in 


it, and it became his chapel. 

This, and one dedicated to St. Andean. on the north 
fide of the church, have wy much more loity than they 
are at preſent, 


They are looked upon as older than the reſt of the 


building, partly, perhaps, from their maimed appearance, 
their upper parts having been loſt, nobody knows how 
long ago,* and partly from the accounts of the church, 
being ſo often rebuilt (from its foundation) gaining more 
credit than they ſeem to deſerve. 

In 1755, the Antiquarian Society publiſhed a drawing 
of this church, made by Edwyn, a monk, before the 
fire in 1174. In this theſe towers are deſcribed as 


They were ſtanding when Eadwyn made his drawing; and it is moſt 
probable that when the monks extended the church by building Becket's 
noble chapel at the eaſtern end, equal in height with the reſt of the fabric, 


that they reduced theſe towers to their preſent height, that they might 


not break in upon the upper part of the building, which they very poſlibly 
intended to finiſh by a ſimilar tower on each fide of Becket's crown, 

4 The deſign of this performance was not only to give ſuch an idea as 
he coul of our cathedral and its precinct, but to ſhow the courſe of the 
ſewers, and how the monaſtery was ſupplied with water from the roof of 
the church by conveying the rain into fit reſervoirs; from one of which, 
in the outer church- yard, (where the laity were buried,) a pipe was laid 
to a larger (which he calls the piſcina) in that part now called the Oaks, 
into which he throws alſo another pipe from the eaſtern part of the church, 
and from hence the water was  Ciſtributed to the offices and apartments in 
this quarter. 

Another in the cloyfter yard collected what fell on thoſe parts of the 
building, for the uſe of the infirmary, kitchen, ſcullery, bake-houſe and 
brew-houſe, and had pipes laid to them. 

All theſe appear to have been in uſe when this drawing was made; 
which ſhuw. al ſo a well on the ſouth- fide of the church with the contri- 


van es 


fniſhed, and very lofty, as well as built of tone like the 
reſt of the walls and the ſtaircaſe towers, and conſequently 


Vince uſed for drawing the water there; and another in the herbarium or 
kitchen garden with a pillar, to the top of which water was to be raiſed 
for the uſe of the infirmary, when occaſion ſhould require, 

If any water was in Eadwyn's time brought hither from the ſprings in 
the North Holmes, which now furniſh both church and city in ſuch 
plenty, it is ſurpriſing that no duct in his map is taken notice of for be- 
ing of ſuch conſequence, conſidering how punctually he has deſcribed 
every vther method of providing water for the different parts of the mo- 


naſtery. 


And yet that the city was ſerved from them for time immemoral, I 
think indiſputable proofs have been diſcovered in my memory, though the 
remains of theſe old aqueducts were dry when found by accident, 

Several years ago, on ſome occaſion to dig in a yard belonging to the 
great houſe at the turaing from Broad-ſtreet into Ruttington-lane in the 
pariſh of Northgate, a row of earthen pipes appeared in the proper direc. 
tion: one of which was given me by Jon Bridges, Eſq; at that time oc- 
cupier of the houſe, 

The form of it is tapering, the length about twenty inches, the dia- 
meter of the bore at the bigger end about five inches and an half, the 
leſſer end fitted te enter ſuch a bore made with a collar or ſhoulder, ris 
fing about three quarters of an inch and about an inch frem the end to 
make the better Joint and prevent leakage, which was fill far.her pro- 
vided againſt by burying the whole in a thick bed of terras, | 

I do not pretend to gueſs at the age of this aqueduct, but take another 
to be of greater antiquity, found in 1737 in digging Dr. Gray's grave, in 
the body of the cathedralz which being ſunk deeper than uſual, the 
workmen came to a pavement of the broad Roman bricks, and under it 
pipes of a very different conſtruction from thoſe juſt now deſcribed, each 


| being made in two pieces as if lit the long way, ſo that two were laid to- 


gether to form a pipe: of theſe alſo I have a ſpecimen, the length of 
which is about ſeventeen inches and an half, the bore at the bigger end 
(for theſe were made tapering to enter one another as thoſe found in 
Broad. -ſtreet) full five inches, and the thickneſs about three quarters of 

an inch, 
Beſides the drawing of Eadwyn which is publiſhed, there is another in 
the ſame manuſcript ; from a copy of which it ſeems to have been the 
| firſt 


(a) 


as little likely to take fire. As to their age, no mak; 
appear either within or without ſide of them, from whence t 
we may judge them of a greater antiquity than ſuch other MW | 
parts of the building as .are continued from them, in the 
very fame taſte weſtward, and probably were ſo to the , 
eaſtward alſo, round the end of Lanfranc's church, when : 
finiſhed here in a circular form, toward which it began 0 
to incline at theſe towers, according to the plan which : 
10 


Mr. Battely has publiſhed of it, which I take to be 2 
very juſt one, except in reſpect of the body there added, 
for the walls of that never ranged with thoſe of Lanfranc' 
building ; the preſent body being narrower than the chyir 
part, and a ſtrong proof fill viſible that this is wider 
than that which was before it. 

The church-yard in which we have hitherto been, was 
formerly the place of burial, but of that no memorials are 
now to be ſeen. Some years ago indeed an old table 
monument was ſtanding a few yards from the wall toward 
the weſt end of the body, which had marks of being 
once inlaid with a figure and fillets of braſs, but no tra- 


firſt rule ſketch of that which he afterwards finiſhed, Tt appears from 
this that his intention was to ſheiv the different courſes of the water cel- 
lected from the roof of the church, and of that which was brought from 
the ſprings in the North Holmes, of which they had not been long in 
poſſeſſion, Theſe different water courſes are diſtinguiſhed on this firl 
draught by the colours yellow and red, that from the North Holmes be- 
ing yellow. At the north caſt corner of the print there is a circle for the 
water houſe; it is brought thence under a tower of St, Gregory's Priory» 
through a field, an orchard, a vineyard, and under the city wall into the 
priory, As the Jrawing from which the print is made is coloured, it 15 to 
be wiſhed that the different water courſes had been expreſſed by a difference 
in ſhading them, that theſe two aqueducts might have been Citinguiſhed 
from one another, and from the great ſewer which runs acroſs whit b 
now called the Green Court. 
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dition remained of the perſon's name who had been in- 
terred there. It fell to pieces by degrees, and the rub- 
biſh of it has been cleared away. 

From the ſouth-weſt corner of St. Anſelm's chapel a 
wall croſſes our way, with a very ancient arch in it, 
corruptly called the centry gate, as parting the cemetery 
or burying-place of the laiety from that of the monks, 
and the garden of the convent, at preſent called the 
Oaks, (though no trees of that kind have been growing 
there within the memory of us or our fathers) or perhaps 


from the ſanctuary it led to. 


When we have paſled this gate, the church makes a 
different figure from what it has hitherto done; for what 


we ſee now was added to the church by the monks when 


they had repaired the damages done to it by the fire in 
1174. 

In the aſſignment of e houſes in 1546, each 
of them had a ſpot of ground for a garden allotted here. 


CHAPTER XV. 


— rome 


or THE CHAPEL OF THE ' HOLY TRINITY, SOMETIMES 


CALLED THAT OF ST. THOMAS BECKET, 


— 


T uk fine chapel may be looked on as a ſeparate build- 


ing, adjoining indeed to that ſo lately repaired, and 


eqrally lofty, but in a different ſtile, and by no means 
inferior in beauty. 


Here by the way we may obſerve, how perfectly well 
1 | ſkilled 


( 110 ) 


filled the monks were in the art of raiſing contributions, 
For ſeven years their building had gone on very well; 
but on the eighth (the ninth from the fire, for the frſt 
was ſpent in making preparations) they could proceed no 
farther for want of money. This might be true; but if not 


the ſtopping of the work was an excellent ſtratagem for. 


railing ſupplies. 

A freſh tide flowed in, and brought ſo much more than 
was neceſſary for the repair they were engaged in, as en. 
couraged them to ſet about a more grand deſign; which 
was to pull down the eaſt end of Lanfranc's church, 
with a ſmall chapel of the Holy Trinity adjoining, to 
ere a moſt magnificent one inſtead of it, equally loſiy 

with the roof of the church, and add to that another 
building in honour of the new object of their devotion. 

And in this they acted very prudently, for while they 
were thus employed, votaries continued to bring their obla- 
tions in abundance, and St. Thomas had viſitors who ſoon 


enabled the monks to erect a chapel on purpoſe for the 
reception of his relics. 


Though Mr. Somner juſtly obſerved, that this chaple 
appears leſs ancient than the choir, by the manifeſt dit- 
ference of one ſtructure from the other, Mr. Battely tells 
us, * all the work at the eaſt end of the church (except 
the chapel of King Henry IV.) is one entire building of 
the ſame age with the choir,” which he ſays was burnt 
down, and rebuilt in ten years, viz. in 1184; and that 
in 1220* © the ceremony of removing the Saint was 


*The delay cf this ceremony for ſo many years ſeemed ſtrange, till my 
correſpondent W. and D. in ſome meaſure accounted for it, from“ the 
monks being obliged to wait till they had an Archbiſhop ſo zealouſly at- 
tached to their intereſts, as to be willing to fill their coffers, though in 6 
doing he impoveriſhed his ſee, 6 Richard, 
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( 213. 7 
performed on July 7, with the greateſt ſolemnities and 
rejoycings: the Pope's Legate, the Archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury and Rheims, with very many Biſhops and Abbots, 
carrying the coffin on their ſhoulders, and placing it in 
his ſhrine. 

« King Henry III. graced the ſhow with his preſence, 
and the Archbiſhop, Stephen Langton, was ſo profuſe 
on the occaſion, as to leave a debt on the ſee which his 
fourth ſucceſſor could hardly diicharge ;*” for as to the 
oblations, the diſpoſal of which was looked on as a pri- 
mitive right of Biſhops, the monks had here got the ma- 
nagement of them into their own hands. 

In this ſenſe therefore we muſt underſtand his expreſſion, 
« that all this work was not done at the proper coſts and 
charges of the convent 3”? otherwite he ſeems to agree 
with Mr, Soniner, who ſays, in page 19, the expences 
of finiſhing and rebuilding the choir appear plainly to 


have been ſupplied from the many and liberal oblations 


made at the tomb of St. Thomas, ſo that the church was 
for ſome time called by his name.“ | 
But if any of them thought the money laid out in re- 


„Richard, the Prior of Dover, he obſerves, died be fore the chapel was 
finiſhed: Baldwyn was involved in perpetual diſputes with the members of 
the convent; Reginald did not live long enough to hear of his election being 
confirmed by the Pope: and Hubert, though he was not ſo inveterate 
azainſt the monks as Baldwin, revived the obnoxious ſcheme of eſtabliſh» 
Ing a college of ſecular canons at Lambeth. 

But as Stephen Langton was a creiture of the Pore, and raiſed to the 
primacy by his Holipeſs's arbitrary nomination, it is no wonder that he 
mould be well diſpoſed to pay this high honour to the precious remains of 
che martyr to the pretended rights of the Roman Pontiff, but might Judge 
it expedient to poſtpone the ſolemnity till Henry III. was upon the throne; 
for though that monarch graced it with his preſence, King John would 
never have attteaded,” 


pairing 


© 


pairing and adorning their church fo much out of their 
own pockets, they might comfort them'elves, that the 
colt was not greater than the worſhip ; devotees to the 
Saint increaſed every day, and offerings came in ſo faſt 
that his ſhrine grew famous for its riches as well as jy 
holineſs. | 

Eraſmus, who viſited it, tells us, “a coffin of wood 
which covered a coffin of gold was diawn up by ropes and 
pullies, and then an invaluable treaſure was diſcovered ; 
gold was the meaneit thing to be ſeen there; all ſhined 
and glittered with the rareſt and moſt precious jewels, of an 


extraordinary bigneſs; ſome were larger than the egg 


of a gooſe.” 

At the eaſt end of the chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
another very handſome one was added, called Becket's 
crown; ſome ſuppoſe from 1:s figure being ci:cular, and 
the ribs of the arched roof meeting in a centre, as thoſe 
of the crown royal do; others, on account of part of his 
Koll being preferved here as a relic.* Two very large 
newel ſtaircaſes of ſtone lead to the top of this building, 
and probably were deſigned to have been finiſhed in ſpires 
or handſome turrets; the chapel itſcif alſo was carried on 
above the firſt deſign of it, and might have made a noble 
room. The windows of it were ſo far finiſhed, that the 


This muſt have been a counterfeit relic, if what Mr. Somner tells us 
from Stow's Annals of Henry VIII. is true, that “ when by order of 
Lord Cromwell, his bones were taken out of the iron cheſt which con- 
tained them, that they might be burnt to aſhes; they were found, ſcull and 
all, with the piece that had been cut out of it, laid in the wound. 80 
muſt alſo the whole face of the bleſſed martyr, ſet in gold, and adorned 


with jewels, which Eraſmus ſays was ſhown here, unleſs he ſpeaks of 2 


copy or picture or it. 


iron 


5 


iron grates for the glazing were fixed, and moſt of their 
arches turned, when King Henry VIII. put a ſtop to the 
works and oblations at once, ſeizing on the treaſures and 
eſtates of the monaſtery, and providing for the members 
of it as he pleaſed; eſtabliſhing the cathedral on a new 
foundation of a dean, twelve prebendaries, with other 
officers and ſervants, many of which preferments were 
beſtowed on the monks, while others had penſions or 
proviſion aſſigned to them elſewhere. 

The church now recovered its ancient name of Chriſt 
Church; additions in honour of St. Thomas were no 
longer thought of, and his crown made but a ragged ap- 
pearance till about 1748, when Captain Humphrey Pudner, 
of this city, gave an hundred pounds towards completing 
it, which money was laid out in bringing it to its preſent 
figure. 

The north ſide of the charch differs little from what 
ve have been examining, but is not ſo acceſſible, nor 
ever was; for here were the offices of the ancient mona- 
ſtery, ſome parts of which ſtill remain converted to dwel- 
ling-houſes. Here alſo is the library, the audit-room, 
the chapter-houſe, and the cloyſter. The deſcription of 
theſe, and what elſe is worth notice within our precinct, 
I ſhall next enter upon, 
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CHAPTER XVI. g 

0 

fi 

OF THE PRECINCTS OF THE CATHEDRAL AND THE ARCH- E 
BISHOP'S PALACE, ; 

„ 1 

From Chriſt Church gate to Burgate nothing of the he 
old wall on the ſouth ſide of our precinct is to be ſeen; 0] 
houſes and ſhops on the north fide of that ſtreet having ge 
quite hid the place of it, as mentioned already in Chap. to 
VIII. Another wall, parallel to that of the city, ſepa- pa 
rated Queningate-lane from our precinct as far as to it 
Northgate church, and was our eaſtern and northern lit 
boundary, till the city wall became ſo; by a grant of -that na 
lane to the church from King Henry II. confirmed after- lik 
wards by charter of Henry IV. vi 
The weſtern wall is :o be ſeen from Northgate, for ral 
about an hundred yards, where a turning to the left leads ga 
to the ancient gate of the priory. Here the wall of the 
archiepiſcopal palace crofſes our way, as mentioned in ed 
Chap. VIII. and therefore this may be the proper place ma 
for ſpeaking of what is to be ſeen there; the rather, per- ſigt 
haps, becauſe Mr. Somner tells us, that -“, for many years tha 
one precin& was the habitation of the Archbiſhop and his lity 
monks; and that when King Ethelbert had given his all 
palace to St. Auguſtine, he converted that and the neigh- late 
bouring church to a cathedral and monaſtery, where they tert 
lived in common, as one family, till the coming of Lan- wit] 
franc; for no mention of ſuch palace, or ſeparate habita- the! 
tion for the Archbiſhop, is to be found before his time ;” nic! 


and 


( 1s ) 
and adds, © that the little or no part of it was left to be 
ſurveyed when he wrote.” 

Tue ſame may now be ſaid of what had the appearance 
of a palace in his days. Entering the great gate, we 
find the court converted to gardens and a timber-yard ; 
turning to the right we ſee the north porch of the great 
hall, now a dwelling houſe, with no entrance on this fide. 
The communication of this houſe with the town is by a 
handſome gate, (not a great one) with a ſtone portal, 
oppoſite to St. Alphage-lane ; and at the eaſt end of the 


garden a door, broken through the wall, makes a paſlage . 


to the cathedral, and to the neighbouring houſes in the 
palace. This was the upper end of the hall, and along 
it runs a terras, raiſed on fragments without number of 
little pillars, of the Petworth marble, once perhaps the or- 
naments of the great hall, but nuw laid on one another, 
like billets on a wood-ſtack, the ends of which were 
viſible till ſome years ago, when a tenant of this houſe 
raiſed a turfed ſlope of earth againſt them, to give the 
garden a better appearance. | 

This garden had at the eaſt wall of it two niches, adorn- 
ed with pillars and canopies of Petworth marble, ſtill 
maintaining the appearance of grandeur, and perhaps de- 
ſigned for buffets anſwering the ends of two long tables in 
that refectory, where ſo many perſons of the higheſt qua- 
lity, and even ſovereign Princes, have been feaſted with 
all the magnificence ſuitable to their exalted rank, ſo 
lately as to Queen Elizabeth's time; many of which en- 
tertainments have been thought worth recording in hiſtory, 
with ſuch accounts of the number of gueſts, as ſhow 
there were other rooms for ſome of them to dine in. The 


' niches are demoliſhed by a late reparation of that wall, if 
pullinz 
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pulling down the upper part of a wall ſo built, and leav- 


ing a flat top with no covering, may be called a repa. - 

ration. 5 

Archbiſhop Langton was 1 of this hall, and left gr 

his ſee ſo much in debt by the exceſſive expences he was ca 

at on the tranſlation of Thomas Becket, that it coſt his be 

fourth ſucceſſor, Boniface, 22,000 marks, or 14,666], | 

138. 4d. to clear it. Mr. Somner gives us a ſpeech of ha 

his on this occaſion, as follows : ha 

1 « My predeceſſors built this hall at great expences; | 
4; 1 they did well indeed; but they laid out no money about ere 
| | this building, except what they borrowed. I ſeem indeed it! 
to be truly the builder of this hall, becauſe J paid their ler. 
debts.“ * are 

After ſo much deſtruction and ſo many 8 as ren 

have happened here, it is hardly poſſible to form any con- nde 

jecture of what this place has been; but againſt the wall ( 

at the eaſt end of the great hall, we ſee the remains of a the 

cloyſter, of five arches on this fide, which were eleven wh 

feet wide. The crowns of theſe appear about four feet Ly 

above the ground, all below being buried in the rubbiſh, 1 

which makes the preſent foot-way. dic 

Some years ago an attempt was made to improve and ter 

level this way, by digging and carrying off this rubbiſh, cou 

and the work proceeded ſo far, that the upper part of a of | 

door-caſe, and a whole window-frame juſt by it, both of | 

ſtone, were diſcovered; and the ſearch would probably hot 

In 1777, the ſcite of this part of the palace was conveyed to Smith; . 

and in 1787, that portion whereon ſtood the ancient remains of Becket's 1 

hall, was purchaſed by John Monirs, eſq. of Canterbury, who pulled the Gan 

whole down, except the ſquare tower or porch, and built an elegant dwell- RY 


ing houſe upon the premiſes. A plate of the eaſt end of the great hall, as = 
it appeared in 1769, has bega publiſhed in Mr. Groſe's Antiquities. 
have 


„„ 


have been continued down to the pavement, if ſomebody 
had not cunningly obſerved that ſinking ſo low might en- 
danger the foundations; this was attended io with great 
gravity ; a a ſtop was put to the work, aiid the ſtuff not 
carricd off was ſpread upon the place from whence it had 


been taken. 
Walking from thence ſouthward, we ſee on the left 


hand a lofty houſe, where the cellerar of the convent 
had his apartment. 

Mr. Somner ſays, King 1 VIII. in his new 
erection and endowment of the church, expreſsly reſerved 
it for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, by the name of the Cel- 
lerar's Hall, and the Cellerar's Lod gings.“ - But they 
are ſince come to the ſee,“ and laid to the palace. Some 
remains of theſe buildings are ſtill to be ſeen from the eaſt 
fide of the cloyſter. 

Oppoſite to this were ſome ſtone ſteps, which led up to 
the Archbiihop's civil or temporal court; the only part 
which Mr, Somner * to be as old as the time of 
Lanfranc. 

The Dean and Chapter had ſuch a court for their juriſ- 
diction, and ſo had the liberty of St. Auguſtine's mona- 
ſtery, wich each of them a gaol, till the practice in theſe 
courts did not make the lawyers amends for the expence 
of their commiſſions. 

Proceeding a little farther, we come to another lofty 
houie, oppoſite to the weſt door of the cloyſter, built or re- 
paired by Archbiſhop Parker, as appears by his arms on 


* The king exchanged the Cellerar's lodgings with the Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury for three acres of land, late parcel of the ptiory of St. Gregory, 
and latel; included in the par; at Canterbury, by deed dated April 305 345 


H. VIII. ; 
tne 
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the ſouth fide of it towards Chriſt Church gate as well as 


in ſome places within doors. This, and a conſiderable 
remain of a noble gallery between it and the great hall, 
with ſeveral other parts of the palace, eſcaped the fury of 
the Saints in the grand rebellion; for when they had killed 


the right owner, and taken poſſeſſion of his ſpoils, their 


zeal for deſtroying cooled by degrees, and they had wit 
enough to find out that good houſes were of more value 
than the rubbiſh of them: and it may perhaps divert my 
reader to hear, that he to whoſe ſhare this fell, uſed to 
date his letters from my palace at Canterbury.” 

From this houſe to the Arundel-ſteeple is a ſtrong and 
high wall, embattled, which once cut off the communica- 
tion between the palace and the church-yard, tiil a door 
was broken through it in the laſt century. In the wall 
between the houſe laſt mentioned and the cloyſter, we may 


_ diſcover marks of a ſnel:ered way, by which the Arch- 


biſhop might go to the church without being incommoded 


by bad weather. 


From the reſtoration the ſite of this palace has been 
held by leaſe of the Archbiſhop. It has ſeveral dwel- 
ling -houſes in it, and a Methodiſt meeting, beſides pieces of 
ground made uſe of for carpenters and maſons yards, 
gardens, &c. but 1 have confined my deſcription to ſuch 
particulars only as may ſhew ſomething of its former fate. 

The Arundel ſteeple, at the north-weſt corner of the 
church, is joined to that part of the palace where we ſee 
the arms of Archbiſhop Parker, by the high wall juſt now 
mentioned ; yet this wall was not the boundary of the 
palace here, as I ſhall ſhew preiently ; but firſt, it may 
not be amiſs to take notice of the appearance the Arundel 
ſteeple makes to thoſe who ſee it from the Archbiſhop's 
palace. | CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XVIL 


OF THE ARUNDEL STEEPLE, 


Tar ſtructure of this is ſo utterly different from any 
thing near it, that Mr. Somner and Mr. Battely, inſtead 
of accounting for this, difagree about the age of it. 
Hiſtory was no help to them, and the building itſelf per- 

haps they did not duly conſider. 
A view of it as now ſtanding may enable us to form an 
opinion, how far Mr. Battely is right, in ſuppoſing it built 
when the body of the church and the Oxfoid ſteeple 
were ſo. | | 

Reſemblance of ſtile here is none, except that on the 
north fide, one window is made ſuitable to thoſe on the 
ſame ſide of the body with which it ranges; but all other 
openings are of a much ruder form, and can never be 
ſuppoſed the work of ſuch artiſts as raiſed the elegant ſtrue- 
tures adjoining. 
It ſeems rather, that the interruption of Archbiſhop Sud- 
bury's deſign happened while this tower was ſtanding; and 
that the rebuilders, judging it capable of ſuch alterations 
as might make it appear (within fide at leaſt) of a piece 

with their new work, thought it better to take that me- 
thod than to pull down the whole. 

Whether this experiment cauſed the cracks in the o!d 
tower, which required its being ſtrengthened with ſo much 


iron 


E 


iron work as we ſee, or whether the unſkilful hanging of 
the heavy Arundel bells made that neceſſary, does not 


now appear: I have heard the latter mentioned as the 5 
cauſe of thoſe cracks, whichever it was, the building is of 
much disfigured by them. * 
Upon this tower was a lofty ſpire, as it is ſeen in the 
old prints of the church; but the terrible November ſtorm vo 
in 1703, having done ſome damage to the leading of it, : 
it was judged neceſſary to be taken down, and was ſoon 55 
after, as low as to the platform and balcony, which now hy 
make the top and finiſhing of it. 5 
| ex 
1555 | ſo 
— r —̃ĩ˙ onto AR — fro 
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CHAPTER AVI ſeri 
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pre 
QF THE INSIDE OF THE PRECINCT, and 
belf 
| a he 
Tz E wall which joins the Arundel ſteeple to a part of E 
the Archbiſhop's palace looks (as I have already obſerved) ſtall 
like a boundary between the two precincts, but it is not ſo; * 
for when we have paſſed through the door made in it, on hats 
our right hand is a little low tower of ſtone, with battle 1 
ments ſtill to be ſeen, though the tower itſelf is hardly vi- into 
ſible, having a barber's ſnop with an upper room built hand 
againſt it. It ſtands exactly oppoſite to the great weſt door bas 
of the church, and within a few yards of it; yet this be- vent, 
longs to the palace, the bound line being a very caprici- | 
ous one, (as marked in the plan) till it abuts againſt the By 
3 


wall 
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wall which ſeparates both theſe liberties from that of the 
city, near the Red Pump. 

We are now got into the church-yard again, the inſide 
of Chriſt Church gate facing us, with a cauſey leading 
from this gate to the ſouth porch at the Oxford ſteeple ; 
| almoſt oppoſite to which is a ſmall ſtone houſe, with a eiſ- 
tern in it, which had a common cock for the uſe of the 
church tenants in this neighbourhood, and was ſupplied 
with water from the great reſervoir in the Green Court. 
Of this convenience they have been deprived ſeveral years 
though the pipe which ſerved it ſtill remains, and a ſmall 


expence would reſtore it: but if this ciſtern was enlarged 


ſo as to receive all the water that runs waſte every night 
from that in the Green Court, it would not only be a great- 
er benefit to the neigbours than ever, but might be very 
ſerviceable in caſe of accidental fires here.“ 

In walking eaſtward we paſs by the houſe of the eighth 
prebendary, near which is a mount, planted with ſhrubs 
and flowers, being part of his garden. Here was once a 
belfrey, the rubbiſh of which has raiſed the ground to ſuch 
a height, that the plantation is ſeen over the wall. 

His houſe is in the plan marked VIII. the number of his 
fall; which rule is obſerved in the reit of the prebendal 
kouſes, all the houſes in the precinct which have no mark 
being held by leaſe of the Dean and Chapter. 

When we have paſled the cemetery gate, we are got 
into the Convent-garden, or Oaks, where, on the right 
hand and weſt ſide, ſtands an old building, once the ſchool, 
but now fitted up for the plumbers uſe, with proper con- 
veniences for caſting ſheet lead towards the repairs of the 


* This water houſe has, within theſe few years, been pulled —_ re- 
built, and added to the tenement adjoinings 


M | church. 
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church. The houfe and garden juſt by this belongs to the 
ninth prebend, and that almoſt over againſt it to the third; 
along whoſe wall is a gravelled walk, well ſhaded with 
high and ſpreading lime-trees on its welt ſide, and in the 
ſummer time much frequented by good company. At the 
end of this walk is a door into a bowling-green. 

The ſouth fide of this ſquare (if it may be called one) is 
bounded by the garden wall of a private houſe, which has 
one door into the Oaks, and another into Burgate-ſtreet; 
the north ſide by the wall of the church timber- yard, and 
that of the firſt prependary's garden, and then by that of 
the eleventh prebendary's fore-court: between theſe two is 
2 bricked paſſage, by the eaſt end of the church, to that 
part of the precinct on the north fide; but before we pro- 
ceed thither, it may be proper to obſerve, that the eleventh 
prebendal houſe is a ſtrong and lofty building of itſelf, and 
was once called the Honours, a name, which, Mr. Som- 


ner ſays, never occurred to him in any record of the 


church, before the diviſion [of prebendal houſes, ] but 
ſuppoſes it the prime part of the prior's ſeat. Mr. Battely 
ſays, it was called the great chamber of the prior; that he 


had a bed-chamber here, with other convenient rooms to 


reſide in on ſome grand and ſolemn occaſions, when he ap- 
| peared in ſtate. John Elham, prior, died in the Maiſter 
Honours, and ſo did John Bokynham, f who, quitting his 
Biſhoprick at Lincoln, retired to this monaſtery, and dwelt 
at his own charge in the Maiſter Honours, 


The timber-yard, ſome years ſince, was removed to a piece of ground 
near the north corner of the Green-court, adjoining to the Regiſtrar's office. 

+ John Elham was prior from 1446 to 1449. 

T Jobn Bokynham or Buckingham,“ Mr. Somner ſays, “ was, in 
the time of King Richard II. Keeper of the Privy Seal, and afterwards 
Lord Biſhop of Lincoln, from whence, in the year of our redemption 

1397 
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It ſeems therefore this building was, upon occaſion, 
made uſe of for the reception of perſons of quality, in a 
manner ſuitable to their rank, and where their reſidence 
would very little, if at all, diſturb the prior and his people 
in their quarter, 

This may have been called the Maſter Honours, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from a range of buildings (now the houſes of 
the fifth and ſixth prebendaries) parallel, and very near to 
it, called alſo the Honours, and quite conveniently placed 
for receiving and accommodating the retinue of ſuch noble 
gueſts near at hand, without crowding the grand apartment. 

It is probable this apartment was richly farniſhed, for 
ſome of the windows of the ground floor ſhew, that beſide 
the iron bars to which the glazing was faſtened, additional 
gratings have been fixed there, which muſt have been for 
ſecurity rather than ornament, 

The bricked paſſage“ here brings us to the door of the 
ſixth prebendary, with a ſmall court before it, on one. fide 
of which is the eaſt window of the infirmary chapel, now 
cloſed up, as are ſome arches of much older windows, ſtill 
to be ſeen in the ſame wall. 

A little to the left is a covered paſſage, at the entrance 


of which we may ſee, almoſt over head, but nearer the 


1397, Pope Boniface IX. bearing him a grulge, tranſlated him per force 


unto Litchfield, a Biſhoprick not half ſo good, which he refuſed to ac- 
cept, and chufing rather a retired monaſtic courſe of life, became a monk 


of this church, where he ſpent the reſt of his days, and was buried by his 


will, at the lower {| weſt] end of the body.” His grave- ſtone there (a ver) 
large one of marble) was once inlaid with braſs, but is, as all others of that 
kiad are, robbed of the braſs figures and inſcriptions which once adorned 
them. 

This paſſoge was paved with ſtone ſorne few years ſince, and called 
Canon - row. 
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corner of the wall, a maimed figure of a man ſitting, who, 
in Somner's time, held a ſcroll in his hand, with the words 
Zece me major, deſigned probably for St. John Baptiſt, to 
whom this chapel was dedicated. See Chap. XI. 

'The room over it belongs to the firſt prebendary, and a 
Turning weſtward in the paſſage, brings us to one front of 
his houſe, which lies in a line parallel to the eaſternmoſt 
part of the cathedral, where was the ſhrine of St. Thomas: 
under which are vaults, that for ſpaciouſneſs and beauty 
would make a finer pariſh church than any in the city, 
Theſe were allotted to this prebend at the diviſion and dil. 
tnbution of houſes to the Dean and Prebendaries, made in 
their chapter November 1546. 

A manuſcript concerning this diviſion, which I am fa. 
voured with the uſe of, enables me to give ſome account 
of thele vaults, which may deſerve a chapter to itſelf. 

It is kept, with other curious papers, by the Rev. the 


Dean of Canterbury for the time being. - ha 

in 
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CHAPTER XIX. 4 

{hi 

or THE FINE VAULTS. ALLOTTED TO THE FIRST 1 
PREBEN DART. 

co 

e tel 

; Tar manuſcript appears to be ſome of the materials Mr, 

Somner had collected toward a ſecond edition of his An- ter, 

tiquities of Canterbury. It contains ſome orders of chap- ö 

ter then made, written in print hand, to diſtinguiſh them 2 

Oc 


from his notes, which take up a much greater part - oy 
ook, 


3 


book, and in which, among other things, is a liſt of the 
Deans and Prebendaries, to the time of Dean Bargrave, (now 
living, as he expreſſes it) which is continued by the copyiſt 
down to Dr. Egerton, inſtalled November 25, 1724. 

Many things might contribute to prevent Mr. Somner's 
publiſhing his ſecond edition: the troubleſome times, the 
multiplicity of buſineſs after the reſtoration, - when being 
made auditor, he had the confuſion of many years to re- 
duce into order (if that was poſſible) the miſnumbering the 
prebendal houſes, and the many changes among the incum- 
bents, muſt have been great hindrances to his deſign, and 
ſo too might the difficulty be which he found in recon- 
ciling the notes to the text, of which a remarkable in- 
ſtance occurs in the allotment of theſe vaults to the firſt 
prebendary. 

The text ſays © he is to have the vault called Biſhop 
Becket's tomb, under our Lady's chapel.” Mr. Somner, 
in the manuſcript I have juſt now mentioned, not know- 
ing how to make this conſiſtent with his account that 
Archbiſhop Becket was buried a few ſteps above the Lady's 
chapel, taxes the ſcribe with a miſtake, and ſays, ©* he 
ſhould have written above our Lady's chapel, for ſo it is, 
being the very uppermoſt part of the undercroft. 
hat even this correction did not ſatisfy him ſo well as to 
be placed among the additions he wrote in the interleaved 
copy of his book, now in our church library, which Mr. Bat- 
tely inſerted in his edition, and noted them with [W. S.] 

I ſhall endeavour the beſt I can to clear up this mat- 
ter, from the-hiſtory of the Archbiſhop's death and burial. 

We are told that the aſſaſſins, after murdering him and 
plundering his palace, threatened to return, and caſt his 
body for a prey to birds and beaſts; and that for fear of 
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this, the monks buried him privately the next day, in the 
vault under the eaſt end of the church, and in a new tonib 
{/arce{hagus ) of marbie.* 

Why the monks ſhould be apprehenſive that theſe ruf. 
fians, after having made their eſcape, ſhould be in hafle 
to ſhow themlelves again in a city exaſperated againſt 
them; how a new tomb of marble ſhould be prepared in 
a few hours, or how ſuch a monument ſhould be better to 
conceal his remains than a common grave,+ I ſhall not 
trouble myſelf to gueſs: but when their fears were over, 
when their prelate was become St. Thomas, and an object 

of adoration, no doubt but they haſtened to diſtinguiſh a 
place where his votaries might offer their prayers and 
gifts, till a proper one might be provided for that purpoſe, 
and the reception of his relics; and before that could be 
done, ſuch rich oblations were made, as furniſhed them 


® Gervaſe uſes hete and elſewhere (ſee chap. 36,) marmoreus to expreſs 
firmply, made cf ſtone. Coftins of that fort they might have in readineſs, 
That they uſed them is certain from one being diſcovered very lately in 
this very vault; it laid but very little below the pavement. In the obi- 
tuary it is ſaid that Thomas Wyking was buried in Nov. 1407, without 
the walls of the church, on the ſouth fide, oppoſite to the tomb of St. 
Thomas. And of Thomas Otteford, who d'ed 1414, that he paved the 
tomb of St. Thomas and the chapel of St. John Baptiſt therein with 
ſquare tiles; part of which pavement: ſtiil remains. | 

+ To ſuch as doubt whether he hal a grave, | ſhall relate what I heard 
many vezrs ago from an eye witneſs of undoubted credit, whom the learned 
Archdeacon Battely invited to ſee a ſtone in the undercroft taken up, under 
wiich they found a grave, with no remains of corpſe or coffin, but all per- 
ſectly clean, which is not co be wondered at; for the earth which had filled 
up this Saint's grave might be as valuable as the rubbiſh of that door of St. 
Peter's cathedral at Rome, which the Pope breaks open on every Jubilce, 
and which is ſo ſcrambled for, that ſome are often crowded to death in 
the riot. | 
al with 


S 
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' with money enough not only to repair the damages occa- 
ſioned by the fire, but to make the magnificent additions 
at the eaſt end of the church, | 

The place of his burial they diſtinguiſhed by an altar, 
called the altar of the tomb of St. Thomas ; but as this 
could not be his tomb under the chapel of our Bleſſed 
Virgin, what was ſo muit be hunted out by conjecture 
how far mine will go I ſubmit to my readers. 

Let me then ſuppoſe, that the circular tower added to 
the eaſt end of the chapel of the T rinity, and to this day 
called Becket's crown, was erected in honour of him; 
that the ground- room of it was deſigned for a chapel to 
be dedicated to him, and an altar-tomb to be prepared 
there for the reception of his relics, when it ſhould be 
thought proper to remove them thither. 

That this ſhould be called the tomb of St. Thomas, 
rather than his chapel, by way of diſtinction; for other 
churches might ſoon have chapels and altars of St. Thomas, 
but his romb was to be found here only. 

That therefore this place was called his tomb, even while 
it was carrying up, and communicated its name to the 
adjoining vault through which was the way to it, as his 
ſhrine did that of the martyr to the whole church not 
long after. 

That over this chapel ſhould be one of our Lady, perhaps 


in memory, that when he was beſet by the aflaſlins, he. 


bad his laſt farewel to her, at the point of death, (as 
Eraſmus exprefles it) at the foot of her altar in the place 
called from thence the Martyrdom. - Chap. XXXII. 

That there was ſuch a chapel in this tower, I think we 
have proof ſufficient ; the place and dimentions of an altar 
here are plainly to be ſeen in the pavement, and the ſteps 


*- 
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up to it ſtill remain: that it was an altar of the Bleſſed 
Virgin we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, from a picture of 
her ſtill remaining in the ſtained glaſs of the windoy, 
before which that a'tar ſtood, 

If the only difficulty to be removed is, that no fem of 
a tomb appear in the place I would call by that name, I 
think a very good reaſon may be given for his never 
having had one there. 

Before this tomb could be erected, his votaries came in 
fach numbers, that the chapel, deſigned for their recep- 
tion, was by much too ſmall for that purpoſe; the monks 
therefore ated very prudently in leaving that unfiniſhed, 
and tranſlating the body to the chapel of the Trinity, 
which would receive hundreds of people at a time, and 
where his ſhrine, with its ornaments, might be ſeen on 
all ſides. 

If we allow, that after this was done, the name of his 
tomb was not forgotten, but continued to the time of the 
reformation, we may be as well ſatisfied, that this was the 
vault called Biſhop Becket's tomb, under our Lady's chapel, 
as that it is the vault which was aſſigned in the diviſion to 
the firſt prebendary, and has belonged to his ſucceſſors 
from that time to this; which laſt circumſtance perhaps is 
as ſtrong Juſtification c of my conjectures as they are capa- 
ble of.* 


The accounts we have of the burying-place of Archbiſhop Becket are 
not eaſily reconciled to one another. Mr, Somner ſays, in his book, it is 
a few ſteps above the Lady's chapel in the undercroft ; and in the manu- 
ſcript 1 have quoted, that it was at the very uppermoſt part of the under- 
croft; meaning, I ſuppoſe, near the circular wall at the eaſt end of the 
old church. But he mentions the aſſignment of the fine vaults to the firſt 
prebend, in a manner which does not diſtinguiſh them from that in which 


3s the Lady's chapel z whereas they are parted by a ſtraight wall, at leaſt 
eleven 


new 
celve 
till t 
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CHAPTER XX 


PRECINCT CONTINUED. 


10 proceed on our walk. On the left hand ſide of the 
alley we are now got into, we ſee a row of pillars and 


eleven yards from the upper end of that chape!, built between the two eaſt. 

ern towers of Lanfranc's church, inftead of the circular one Mr. Battely 

has ziven us in his plan of it, with another of the undercroft in the ſame 

place; by comparing of which two we ſhall find, that if in the latter we 

draw ſuch an arch between thoſe towers as we ſee in the former, the line 

will coincide with the altars of St. John Baptiſt and of St. Auguſtine, and 
that of St, Thomas between them, 

This place is under the new chapel of the Holy Trinity, and was fo 
under the old one, as we find by the altar of it in Lanfranc's plan. 

But Gervafe ſays, that Archbiſhop Becket was buried in a little chapel 

ad led at the outſide of the circular wall I have been ſpeaking of, in which 
Sr. Thomas was particularly fond of performing his devotions, 
And now, whether this extraordinary Saint's body was incloſed in a 
new ſarcophagus of marble, provided (miraculouſly we may think) to re- 
celve it the very next day after his death, or whether it reſted in a grave 
till the time of his tranſlation, and what was the place of that grave I leave 
the reader to judge, if the lights I have been able to give ſhould tempt him 
to ſuch an enquiry. Some conſequences of his death may ſhew how inſo- 
Jeat the Pope's reſentment was, and how ſuperſtitious and abject the 
King's ſubmiſſion, 

The accounts of St, Thomas's death in the Decem Scriptores tell us, the 
Pope (Alexander II.) and the King (Henry II.) were ſo ſhocked at the 
news of it, that they ſpent tome days in faſting and prayer, ſhut up, and 
hardly ſuffering any one to come ncar them. 


The 


( 


arches, once a part of the infirmary and its chapel, but 
now walled up, making the north fide of the firſt preben- 
dary's houſe, and that of a minor canon adjoining to it. 
On the right hand is the new-built houſe of the fifth 
prebend ; and then that of the ſecond, moſtly of modern 
ſtructure, but the hall of it was that of the old infirmary, a 
large and handſome room, open to the roof, built (accord. 
ing to Mr. Somner) about the year 1342, and ſtill in good 
repair. The free-ſtone arches over the door and windows 
of it, are ſtrengthened by others juſt above them of flint, 
curioufly cut, ſo as to reſemble bricks ſet on end. 
Proceeding ſtill weſtward we come to an entry, called a 
dark one, (and indeed was much more ſo formerly than it 
is now) with a doos on the left hand, leading to the 
cloyſter, which is ſhut up every night. On the right is the 
way to the Curia Prioratus, now the Green Court, in 
going to which we paſs by two ſtair-caſes, that ot the li- 


The King in particular did neither eat nor ſpeak in three days, and kept 
himſelf in ſad and ſolitary retirement for five weeks, | 

For all this, the Ambaſſadors of rank and addreſs, whom he ſent to 
tlear him of the guilt of it, were roughly denied admittance by the Pope 
and ſome of his Cardinals, nor could by any intreaties get to the fight of 
his Holineſs, till they made their application in proper form (Romano more, 
as Gervaſe calls it) and with difficulty obtained that favour at the price of 
500 marks. 

Then on ſwearing (by decree of the court of Rome) in the name of the 
King, that he would ſubmit himſelf to the judgement of the church, they 
prevailed that neither he nor his kingdom ſhould be laid under fentence of 
ſuſpenſion or excommunication. 

It is well known the King carried his ſubmiſſion ſo far as to offer him- 
ſelf to be whipped by the monks in their chapter (fee Chap. XX XI.) Some 
of the writers ſay, that not only the monks, but the Biſhops, and other 


religious perſons preſent, lent their hands to this penance, ſome giving 


him three laſhes, others five, 
brary 
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brary locked up, and juſt by it another, with an arched 
door-caſe, once leading to the Camera Vetus Prioris, by 
Eadwyn's drawing,“ now to the houſe of one of our ſix 
preachers, which is over head here, and was given up for 
that uſe by Dean apy who had houſe-room enough 
without it. 

Mr. Somner finds no priors here before Henry Abbot, of 
Caen in Normandy, brought hither by Lanfranc. Before 
that time the Church had Deans: Celnoih, the firſt of 
them, was afterwards Archbiſhop, and died 870. He 


mentions two others, but could not complete the ſucceſſion. 


He ſuppoſes they were firſt called Lord Prior, about 
1478, when Pope Urban VI. granted to John Finch and 
his ſucceſſors, the mitre, tunic, dalmatic, gloves, and 
ring, and in the next prior's time completed the epiſcopal 


* This plan, which I may often have occaſion to mention, is found 
among the manuſcripts of Trinity College in Cambridge, in a very cu- 
rious triple pſalter of St. Jerome, in Latin, written by the monk Eadwyn, 
whoſe picture at the beginning of it, and whoſe attempt to draw a repre- 
ſentation of our church and monaſtery, as they ſtood between the years 
1130 and 1174, makes it probable he was one of the monks here, and the 
more fo, as neither of the drawings has any kind of zelation to the pſalter 


and other ſacred hymns, written in the book itſelf. 


In an inſcrip'ion round his portrait, Eadwyn ftiles himſelf the Prince 
of Writers [Scriptorum Princeps] but however proud he might be of his 


_ penmanſhip, this does very little honour to his ſkill as a draughtſman, for 


jt is neither a plan, an upright, or a proſpect, and yet it ſhows plainly 
enough, that this is the church and precint he would have drawn, if he 
had known how to execute ſuch a deſign. 

In the year 2755 the Antiquarian Society publiſhed prints of theſe two 
drawings, with an account of them and of the plan; adding, that the 
book was given to Trinity College library, by Dr. Neville, Dean of Can- 
terbury, who was alſo maſter of that college, and a great benefactor to it; 


and that in an index of books, formerly belonging to that cathedral, mention, 


is made of Tripartitum Pſalterium Eadwyni, 


habit, 


(. 132 ) | 

habit, by adding the ſandals and the paſtoral ſtaff. But 
theſe marks of diſtinction were to be uſed only in abſence 
of the Archbiſhop. 

He adds, that the Lord Priors fat as ſpiritual Barons in 
Parliament. This Mr, Battely contradicts, on Mr. Selden's 
authority : but whatever his rank might be, his income 
was a lordly one, being valued at the ſuppreſſion (not to 

the worth, ſays Mr. Somner) at 24891. 45. gd. 


CHAPTER AA 


DF THE DEANRY AND GREEN COURT, 


As the income of the Lord Prior was great, his apart- 
ments, now the deanry, were ſpacious accordingly, taking 
in not only all the eaſt end of the Green Court, but part 
of the ſides adjoining, as does the deanry now, marked 
in the plan (with its offices) by the letter D. 

Great part of it was deſtroyed by fire, in Dean God- 
wyn's time, whoſe name, and the date 1570 recorded in 
ſtone, on two heads of the houſe, ſhow when and by whom 
1t was built. 

A chamber over the north end of the Dark-entry, 
(which has been called the Dean's ſtudy) with a newel 
ſtair-caſe of ſtone up to it; another ſuch ſtair-caſe within 
the houſe, at the ſouth end of Dean Godwyn's, ſerving for 
back ſtairs to that, as well as a way to ſome rooms of 
longer ſtanding ; another ſtill at the north end, with 3 
ſmal 
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ſmall tenements, near the corner of the Court, belonging 
to the deanry, appear to be of antiquity, and perhaps as 
old as Eadwyn's drawing. | | 

The north fide, according to him, was taken up by a 
long range of building, which was the brewhouſe and 
bakehouſe of the monaſtery, and a gate which he calls 
their granary. The gate we ſee over againſt us, as we 
come out of the Dark-entry, may be that he ſpeaks of, 
and the room over it is very fit for the uſe he mentions. 
The range (which is continued eaſtward from this gate) 
has other offices belonging to the deanry, not looking into 
the Court ; weſtward of that gate 1s a tenement, of which 
the granary juſt mentioned is now a part; next to this is 
the water-houſe,* wherein is a ciſtern, furniſhing almoſt 
the whole prec inct with excellent water by pipes laid to 
the houſes, and furniſhed itſelf by pipes from ſprings about 
a mile off; then the Dean's brewhouſe, from whence the 
waterhouſe was taken; and here the range 1s broken, a 
room (as tradition ſays) once called the Dean's great hall, 
having been demoliſhed by the zealous puritans, for being 
profaned by the King's ſcholars having acted plays there. 

A neat little dwelling-houfe fills up part of the ſpace 
where that ſtood, and belongs to the houſe of the fourth 
prebendary, which, with its offices, reaches almoſt to the 
porter's gate; but before we come to that, a turning at the 


corner of his ſtable yard, leads to a curious old arch, the 
gate of the Domus Haſpitum. 


* This water-houſe was parted from the Dean's brew-houſe (which had 
room to ſpare) about 60 years ago, before which time the conduit was a 
lquare building, like a country pidgeon-houſe, and ſtood in the court fo 
near the prebendal-houſe as to be an inconvenience there, as we'l as a diſ- 
grace to the whole court beſide, | 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


OF THE STRANGERS HOUSE AND HALL, DOMUS HOSPITUn, 


—— — 


Tais was the place appointed for the entertainment of 
ſuch poor pilgrims as had lodging and diet at the expence 
of the monaltery.* 

It is above forty feet broad, and was not leſs than 150 
long, ſituated in a corner leaſt likely to interfere with the 
privacy of the monks, or the buſineſs of their ſervants, and 
is one of the buildings which I ſuppoſe were raiſed by Lan- 
franc over vaults of greater antiquity, theſe being juſt ſuch 
as thoſe under the choir, but on plainer pillars. 

A covered way or pentiſe lead from this hall to the 
offices of the cellerar, for he had the care of them, having 
a ſteward and ſervants, who furniſhed their tables with 
commons provided on purpoſe ; what was left at the tables 
of the prior, &c. being diſtributed among the poor at the 
Almonry, of which I ſhall ſpeak by and by. 

This pentiſe not only prevented the inconveniences 
which they who carried their meſſes might ſuffer, by being 
expoſed to bad weather, or crowded by people who had 
no buſineſs with then, but might keep the pilgrims them- 


Our monks being of the order of St. Benedict were by his rule obliged 
to keep hoſpitality, and fin e: tertainment at bed and board for ſuch ſtran- 


gers and pilgrims as ſhould crave it of them, 
ſelves 


. 
{elves from ſtraggling in their way thro? the pentiſe gate 
to the cloyſter and church. * 

The hall was a very large and lofty room, much like 

ſome of our pariſh churches, having one third of its 
L:cadth parted by pillars and arches of ſtone (like a fide 
ile) which were continued for the length of the whole 
building, and are to be ſeen in what remains of it. 
- It was called the North-hall, or Hog-hall, which Mr, 
Somner would derive from the German word hog, ſigni- 
fving ** high” or * mounted.” My reader perhaps may 
think he need not have gone fo far for a probable conjec- 
ture, but that it was at leaſt as likely to get this nick name 
from the greedy and hoggith behaviour of ſuch company as 
was uſually fed there. | 

The number of vaults under this houſe, was three in 
breadth, and ten or more in length, till the hall was de- 
moliſlied. The porter of the Green Court gate had his 
lodge on the ſouthi live of that gate, but (I ſuppoſe, on the 


It was about eight feet wide within, the roof ſupported on the weſt 
fide by the wall which parts this piecinct from that of the Archbiſhop's 
palace; on the eaſt by ſubſtantial poſts, nine or ten feet high; the ümbers 
and framing fit to laſt for ages; it has done ſo already, and 1lcem: uu to 
do fo {ti 1, | 

+ The Stranger's Hall is placed here by Somner, but impro;e ly; had 


he attended to the charter of Henry VI. for holding a court, which he 


quotes, he would have ſeen the ute and name; it is there related that © the 
prior and conveat of the church and their predeceſſors have been uſed time 
out of mind, to hold a court at the North Hall within the piecincts of the 
ſaid church, which coart was called High Court ;* hence its name Rog 
Fail, This building in Eadwyn's drawing is cal'ed Aula Nova. From 
which drawing we alſo fee the ſituation of the Domus Hoſpitum, at the 
north fide of the garden of the ſ-venth prebendary, ſe;aratel from the 
kitchen of the monaſtery by a gateway, and not far f:om the Cellerar's 
apartments, called there Cullariurn. | 
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building a houſe for the tenth prebend) was removed to 
the oppoſite ſide of it. Three of theſe vaults, the breadth 
of the building, and the three next to them, are taken up 
by this lodge, and a way to the Almonry, or Mint Yard, 
(to be ſpoken of in its place) and two more, on the right 
hand ſide of this way, were the priſon of the Dean and 
Chapter, (whoſe court the ſteward of their liberties held 
once in three weeks, for determining cauſes under his cog- 
nizance, in the building above) but this being little better 
than a dungeon, a more airy one was provided in the 
efurch- yard. 

I have already obſerved, that this court has been dif. 
uſed ſome time, as well as thoſe of the Archbiſhop's and 
St. Auguſtine's liberties. | 

The arch of the lodge, which is clear of the gate, is 
adorned with carved mouldings, ſo were they on our leſt 
hand when we go toward the ſtairs of the ſtrangers hall, 
though now almoſt entirely hidden by brick-work. The 
gate at the foot of thoſe ftairs, is arched in the ſame taſte; 
the ſtair-caſe is about fix feet wide, covered over head, 
and windowed »ith tittte pillars and arches like thoſe we 
ſ-e in ſuch abundance about the moſt ancient parts of 
our church, | 

The ſtone ſteps being greatly worn, were within me- 
mory replaced with ſquare tiles, the pillars of marble on 
the ſouth fide fill remain, and thoſe on the north are 
cloſed up by a plaiſtered wall. 

In the wall on the fouth fide of this ſtair-caſe, is a door 
which leads down to a vault, where, by Eadwyn's draw- 


ing, was a well or a baion, of which nothing is now to. 


be ſeen. This vault is under the landing place at the head 


of the ſtairs, which is a room with ſeveral doors, one 
| | over 
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over againſt us, leading to the room where the ſteward's 
court has been kept, as others on each hand do to the 
lodgings on the ſouth, now houſes for two of our fix 
preachers, and to the hall of the ſtrangers on the north. 

This part (being more than half the building) was 
once the houſe of the ninth prebendary, fitted up for his 
uſe by floors and partitions, and afterward by exchange 
became that of the auditor : but was ſo diſagreeably ſitu- 
ated and contrived, that a late one choſe to let it at a low 
rent, and pay a higher for one not a quarter ſo large, but 
more pleaſantly ſeated, in the Green Court. 

About the year 1730, he agreed to give up his intereſt 
in this huge building to the Dean and Chapter, on being 
allowed the rent he paid for that wherein he dwelt. On 
this the hall, between fifty and fixty feet long, and about 


forty broad, was taken down with the' vaults under it, two 


chambers, which had been added to the prebendal houſe, 
over a room in the Mint-yard, the kitchen of one of their 
tenants, diſpoſed of to that tenant; the opening left at 
the demolition of the hall made up, and a low building 
added for a brew-houſe. After this was done, and the 
materials of the fabric fold, the houſe was reſtored to the 
auditor again. 

On this he, being a proQor in the eceleſiaſtical courts, 


got the regiſter's office removed from the rooms over the 


Butter- market, in St. Andrew's pariſh, to this place, and 
here it continues, but is ſtill afleſſed to the land-tax in that 
pariſh, according to a rate confirmed by act of parliament 


While it was kept there. 


This auditor was not the firſt perſon who thought the 
houſe too dull to live in; Dr. Turnbull, the third preben- 
dary in the ninth ſtall, had got that in the Green Court 
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which is now the houſe of the twelfth prebend, and (in of 
1558) given up his proper one for the tlie uſe of the gram- the 
mar ſchool, (it being exceedingly fit for that purpoſe while af 
the hall was ſtanding) and the old ſchool in the Convent, bu, 
garden had been aſſigned to the twelfth prebendary, who 
was to have Mr. Co#'s lodging with the plumery, (which is So1 
the name and uſe of the old ſchool to this day) and he cloſe ſer 
and garden upon the hill to the ſchoal garden. in 


But the ſchool did not long continue here; for when Dr. 
Bullen, who ſucceded Dr. Turnbull in 1566, took poſſeſ. 
ſion of this houſe as his right, he repreſented the danger 
the ſchool houſe (as it ſeems this was ftill called) was in, 
by reaſon of annexing the houſe (uſed for the grammar 
ſchool) to it with dogs of iron; it was therefore agreed in 
Chapter, 1772, that his houſe ſhould, at the charge of 
the church, by making buttreſſes againſt the wall adjoin- 
ing to the ſchool, be made defenſible, &c. I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſay more about this when we come to the Mint- 
Yard, but firſt ſhall mention another prebendary who could 
not reconcile himſelf to living here. | 
This was Dr. Nixon, inſtalled in 1689, who exchanged 
it for that of the auditor in the Convent-garden, though 
at the expence of building a new one there for himſelf 


and ſucceſſors. 
——— —— — _ _— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


OB THE ALMONRY OR MINT YARD. 


Tai is a little court at the weſt ſide of the ſtrangers- hall, 


While that was ſtanding. Here all the fragments and relics 
of 
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of meat and drink left at the tables of the refectory, of 
the prior, of the maſter or cellerar, of the infirmary, and 
of the ſtrangers-hall, were to be diſpoſed of to no other uſe 
bu: that of the poor. 

The monk who had the care of this diſtribution, Mr. 
Somner ſays, was called Dean of the Almonry, and names 
ſeveral churches given to its endowment. It had its chapel 
in it, and lodgings for the chaplains. 

When King Henry VIII. had ejeted the monks of the 

cathedral, and appointed houſes in its precinct for the Dean, 
Canons, &c. of his new foundation ; he kept this court for 
his own uſe, and had a mint here, of which it ſtill bears the 
name. _— 

The way to it from the Green Court 1s through three 
of the arches under the Domus Heſpitum, (as already ob- 
ſerved) and when we come into the little court, we find on 
the eaſt ſide of it, the range of building which Dr. Bullen 
complained of, as in the foregoing chapter, 


The iron dogs ftill remain in the weſt wall of the 


ſtrangers-hall, which was left ſtanding, and by mere acci- 
dent it was diſcovered, that the buttreſſes of that hall were 
of later date than the hall itſelf. 

The houſe now uſed for the grammar ſchool” (as Dr. 
Bullen called it) has been for many years let in two tene- 
ments. The occupier of that next to the city wall wanting 
a chimney to his hall, cut a tunnel for it in the thickneſs of 
a buttreſs, at the north-weſt corner of the old building 
lately demoliſhed, -and among the rubbiſh that came out, 
found large frag ments of flone windows, like thoſe in the 
body of the church. This was wondered at, becauſe that 
kind of windows is thought of later date than that of 

Lanfranc, 
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Lanfranc, who built the hall; but the ſuppoſing theſe the 


buttreſſes erected in Dr. Bullen's time, makes that plain 


which could not but ſeem very unaccountable to thoſe who 


thought the hall and its buttreſſes of the fame ſtanding, 


— 


2 — 
— 


AER 


DIGRESSION, 


Pranars my reader may think, that when I talk of Las. 
franc's ſtructures as being erected on vaults landing long 


before, and mentioning other parts of the building in and 
about our cathedral], as of greater antiquity than 1s generally 
ſuppoſed, I ſeem too forward in giving them fo early a 
date: if he does, I hope he will excuſe my adding ſome 
reaſon tor my opinion to thoſe I have already given. 

Mr. Somner tells us from the monk Edmer, © that Lan- 
« franc built Chriſt Church in Canterbury; the wall which 
« does incompaſs the court, with all the offices belonging 
« to the monaſtery within the wall thereof;” adding, 
«« that moſt of our monaſteries were of wood, till, upon 
« the Norman conqueſt, ſuch timber fabrics grew out of 


c« uſe, and gave place to ſtone buildings, raiſed upon 


te arches, a form of ſtructure introduced by that nation.“ 
But if the account we have of Grymbald's crypt be true. 
this is an unanſwerable objection to what is here aſſerted, 
Grymbald's 
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Grymbald's is certainly a ſtone building, and arched, and 
prior to Lanfranc's coming by almoſt 200 years. 

Our crypts under the choir are exactly in the ſame taſte; 
not that of the Normans ; theirs was plain, or very ſpa- 
ringly adorned, whereas his (if I may call it ſo) was pro- 
fuſely embelliſhed with groteſque decorations of whim and | 
fancy. It can hardly be ſuppoſed, therefore, that the ſame 
architeR deſigned both the undercroft and ſuperſtructure of 
our choir ; or, that any architect would beſtow a great deal 
of time and expence in extravagantly adorning the vaults 
under a building to be erected over them in a very chaſte 
and fimple ſtyle. f 

Mr. Battely ſays, “that from the time of Auguſtine, for 
« the ſpace of 340 years, he could not find, in any printed 
« or manuſcript chronicle, the leaſt mention of the fabric 
« of this church, ſo that nothing, it ſeems, remarkable did 
befal it worthy of being recorded.” 

But ſurely a great deal might befal it, and be recorded 
too, of which the memorials might be utterly loſt and de- 
ſtroyed in the miſerable confuſion during that period and 
ſeveral years after ; when the Daniſh invaders ravaged our 
country with fire and ſword, and Canterbury ſeems to have 
been a diſtinguiſhed object of their fury. All that was 
combuſtible was burnt by them; the roof of our cathedral 
they took particular pains to ſet fire to, and probably de- 
faced the walls of it as much as they had time for. Beſide 
this, Edmer ſays, “an accidental fire, about three years 
before Lanfranc's arrival, not only did great damage to 
the building, but ſtill greater in deſtroying the charters 
and muniments of the church;” with theſe we may rea- 
lonably ſuppoſe whatever hiſtorical accounts the monks had 


of it periſhed, 
But 
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But if Lanfranc at his coming found the diſpoſition of the 
old offices ſo well adjuſted, as it appears to have been by 
their undercrofts ſtill remaining, and ſome of their walls fit 
for his purpoſe, we can hardly ſuppoſe one who had ſuch 
great deſigns to execute, would be at the expence and 
trouble of pulling down and clearirg away what might be 
of ſervice in his preſent undertaking ; and thus we may ac- 
count for his having completed ſo great a work in eight 
Years. | | 

I own this is a conjecture, and ſubmitting that and the 


Probability of the grounds, on which I build, to the can- 


did conſideration of my reader, proceed to the deſcriptive 
part of my work, 


* 


* CHAPTER xxv. 


OF THE KING'S SCHOOL, 


T e189 myſelf accuſed (too juſtly I fear) of ſay ing, in my 
former edition, leſs of this ſchool than one who was edu- 
cated at it, and a King's Scholar, ought to have done. 

I muſt endeavour to make amends by the beſt account I 
can give of this ancient and royal foundation. 


The latter of theſe titles I can trace no farther than King 


Henry VIII. who new-modelled the eſtabliſhnment of our 
cathedral; and by whoſe ſtatutes, as corrected, explained, 
and confirmed by King Charles I. both that and its ſchool 
are regulated, | 


AS 


dit 
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As to the former, Canterbury perhaps need not give place 
to any nurſery of learning 1 in the whole kingdom. 

Archbiſhop Theodore (according to Lambert in his Per- 
ambulation of Kent) by licence of Pope Vitalianus, who 
died anno domini 66g, founded within this city a ſchool or 
college, wherein he placed Profeſſors of all the liberal ſci- 
ences, If ſo, here was in effect what we call an Univerſity 
more than 200 years before King Alfred founded that at 
Oxford, anno domini 886. 

How eminently Canterbury was the ſeat of literature 
many hundred years ago-appears by the hiſtory of the noble 
Aldhelm, who came hither from the court of Ira, King of 
the Weſt Saxons, (whoſe nephew he was) to ſtudy under 
Adrian, Abbot of St. Auguſtine's; and who was no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed by his learning than by his rank; being, as 
.he himſelf boaſts, the firſt who introduced the ſtudy of 
Latin poetry into his country. See Dr. Gale's Scriptores 
XV. Vol. I. page 342. He died Biſhop of Shirborn, anno 
domini 70g, as Bede tells us, page 244 of that volume, 

That Auguſtine ſettled a ſchool here very early can 
hardly be doubted. | Mr. Somner has given an account of a 
ſuit in 1321, between Radulph rector of the grammar- 
ſchools of the city -of Canterbury, and Robert rector of St. 
Martin's near Canterbury and of the ſchools there; when 
ſentence was given in favour of Radulph, reſerving to Ro- 
bert the right he. claimed as immemorial of teaching at St. 
Martin's, but reſtraining the number of his ſcholars to 
thirteen.z which may beit be accounted for, by ſuppoſing 
this the number of thoſe inſtructed at St. Auguſtine's ſchool 
there, and thus fixed in reipe& to his memory, 

Mr, Camden ſays, it is incredible how much Canterbury 
| | flouriſhed 
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flouriſhed both by reaſon of the archiepiſcopal dignity ; and 
of the ſchool founded here by Theodore: of which Radulph 
was probably rector: and which ſeems to have been con- 
tinued in this monaſtery till our days (though not always 
under the ſame roof) with little diſturbance, till the rebel. 
hon 1n the laſt century. | | 

But as I have been hunting the general ſtate of literature 
in our parts toward the earlieſt times, I ſhall continue that 
purſuit a little farther, before I ſay more of our ſchool in 
its preſent condition. 

Cæſar at his arrival in Kent found the Druids in high 
eſteem here. Theſe were the moſt ancient ſchoolmaſters, 
judges, prieſts, and philoſophers, which hiſtory gives any 
account of in our parts. To theſe, he ſays the youth came 
in great numbers, and had them in great honour. All di- 
vine offices and ſacrifices, whether public or private, were 
under their care; almoſt all cauſes, whether criminal or 
concerning property, were determined by them: and they, 


df whatever rank, who refuſed to ſubmit to their ſentence, 


being driven from their ſacrifices, were deteſted and ſhun- 
ned by all men as reprobates. 

Their fame alſo was ſpread ſo far abroad, that ſtrangers 
came from diſtant countries to ſtudy under their direction. 

His account of them is ſo particular, as ſhows they were 
little known in Italy ; but it ſeems quite otherwiſe in re- 
ſpect to Greece, with which they ſeem to have had great 
connection: they uſed the Greek alphabet, and probably 
ſpoke that language; for they took their title from the 
Greek name of the Oat, a tree which they held in religious 
veneration, and the Greeks thought animated by their Ha- 


madryades.— Some confirmation my opinion may perhaps re- 
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ceive from the fair Athenian coin, dug up a few years ago 
in forming the works for the defence of Chatham Dock, 
now neglected and in ruin) a print of which is given in the 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of Rocheſter, publiſhed in 1772 
which is ſo far from being an anigue, that I myſelf have had 
the fellow to it theſe many years, and have ſeen two more, 
a ſilver and a copper one. 

How far the order of Druids ſpread itſelf, may be as 
difficult to aſcertain as the antiquity of it. Cæſar ſuppoſes 
their ſyſtem brought from Britain into Gaul. The late cu- 
rious and learned Capt. Armſtrong thought the Celtic 
Druids prior to the Britiſh. His Hiſtory of Minorca, and 
Mr, Rowland's of Mona Antiqua, give ſuch views of dru- 
idical monuments in thoſe iſlands, [huge mounts of large 
unhewn ſtones, and altars almoſt as rude] as plainly indi- 
cate their ſuperſtitions nearly related. 

Mr. Rowland has many ingenious arguments to prove, 
that Mona was the capital ſeat of theſe famous philoſophers; 
but undoubted tokens appear of their having reſided at ſe- 
veral other places in Britain and Ireland. 

Such tokens found about Canterbury, as well as the ſitu- 


ation of it in the way of travellers from the continent, may 


well prove this to have been one of them; and that they 
lived and taught here before any hiſtory of the place was or 
perhaps could be written. 

For when Cæſar mentions his ſinding the Greek alphabet 
in uſe here, he adds, that the leflons of the Druids to their 
diſciples were not committed to writing, but muſt all be 
learned by heart, which muſt take up a great deal of time 
aud labour, „ 

This he obſerves might be to conceal their myſteries from 
the vulgar, or to continue them freſh in memory: there 
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might be other reaſons too, as averſion to changing fhe 


method which had coſt them ſo much trouble and attention 


for one leſs tedious and difficult; or pride in treating lite- 
rature as a novelty, if compared with their rules and 
cuſtoms. | | | 

If it was really ſo, it will be in vain to continue this 
ſearch any further: let us then return to the more immedi. 
ate ſubj ect of our chapter. 


King Henry VIII. founded this ſchool for a maſter, 


uſher, and fifty ſcholars; who were to eat at the common 
table, which the proviſion made by him for it could not 
long maintain. The fifty ſcholars are elected only at the 
November chapter, as many as may ſupply the vacancies of 
the enſuing year; they muſt be between the ages of nine 
and fifteen; they receive each à ſtipend of il. 8s. 4d. a 


year; and hold their ſcholarſhips for five years, during 


which time they have their education gratis. Beſide this 
there are two ſcholarſhips for relations of the family of 
Heyman; of which, and ſome {cholarſhips in the Univer- 
fity of Cambridge, to which the ſcholars from this ſchool 
hare a title, a larger account will be given in the next 
chapter. They fuffered not only in the ſuppreſſion of the 
common table, but from the founder's diſcharging the Dean 
and Chapter from the expending 200l. per annum, in the 
ſupport of twenty- four ſtudents in Oxford and Cambridge, 
of which it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed they would have 
had a ſhare, which in his foundation he had appointed them 
to find. Intending to found two colleges (as he ſays) in 
thoſe Univerſities, he took from the Dean and Chapter ſe- 
veral manours, the Almery Houſe in the city of Canter- 


bury, and Canterbury College .in Oxford, and diſcharged 


them 


hi 
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them as I ſaid before. This was done in 1546.“ And 
within theſe thirty years they, in common with the ſcholars 
of Chriſt's Hoſpital, London, have loſt the benefit which 
they had until then received, by. alternately ſupplying the 
vacancies in Mr. Colfe's ten exhibuions (as will be ſtated 
more at large in the next chapter, by the. Leatherſeller's 
company, who are the. truſtees, having totally ſuppreſſed 
them, alledging that the eſtate is inſufficient. If by the 
Almery which King Henry reaſſumed is meant the Almonry, 
now called the Mint Yard, that reverted again in this man- 
ner, according to the parliamentary ſurvey taken 1649; 
Queen Mary, in 1557, gave it by letters patent to Cardi- 
nal Pole; he being thus ſeiſed of the premiſes in fee, by 
| his will deviſed it to Aloiſius Priobus in fee, and made him 
his executor; and thereupon he, by his deed indented, 
dated 30 July 1 Eliſ. [1559] gave it to the Dean ard 
Chapter for the maintenance of the ſchool there. + 

A compleat liſt of the honourable and illuſtrious families 
who have ſent their ſons to this nurſery, or of others, leſs 
diſtinguiſhed. by. birth and fortune, whoſe own parts and 
induſtry have raiſed them from hence to high poſts in 
church and ſtate, would be a valuable ornament to a larger 


* In the ſame deed.the King grants them in conſideration, that their 
water which uſed to be. conveyed. from his park to the convent is of late 
ſpoiled by the deers coming and fajling.in it, that they ſhall have the pipe 
that doth conduct and convey the water from the ſaid 28 to the ſeyte of 
the late St. Auguſtin's monaſtery, in perpetuum. 

T Habendum et tenendum eiſdem dec ane et capitulo et ſucceſſoribus ſuis pro 
termino 500 ann:rum plerar ie comp. endorum ad ſolum uſum et intentionem ad 
invenieadam et manutenendam ſcbolam 'bidem pro pueris durante termino pre- 
dio in bonis literis inſtituendis reddenao unam granum piperis, &cq 
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and more pompous work than I ſhould venture to under, 
take: hut it would be unpardonable to omit mentioning 


one of thoſe heroes in learning, of whom any ſchool and 
any nation might very juſtly be proud: I mean the famous 
Dr. William Harvey, whoſe important diſcovery of the cir. 
culation of the blood in animals, has given new light to 
the ſtudy of medicine, as well as of that more ſublime phi. 
loſophy which teaches us to admire and adore the wiſdom 
of God in the creation. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


OO EI 


BENEFACTIONS TO THE KING'S SCHOOL», 


— — — 


Tear of Aloiſius Priobus, Cardinal Pole's Executor, has 


been already mentioned page 147, of the reſt I ſhall give 
an account more at large, 


HEY MAN. School and Univerſity 


William Heyman, of the city of Canterbury, gentle- 
man, by indenture dated September 29, 1625, infeoffed to 


certain perſons therein named 27 acres of marſh land in 


Warhorne, Kent, which they were to let for the beſt rent, 
and to apply five parts in fix of the ſaid rent quarterly, it 
it may be, upon two poor ſcholars only, to be placed in 
the King's School, Canterbury : the nomination to be made 


by the next heir of the ſaid W. Heyman (being of age) and 
| the 


n 


I 


„ 
the majority of the feoffees: the choice always to be of 
ſuch boys only as ſhall be deſcended, | 


I. From the body of Peter Heyman, eſq. grandfather of 
the ſaid W. Heyman; and of theſe, 
1. Of the ſurname of Heyman. 
2. Of any ſurname. 


II. One. ſcholar. to be choſen of the ſurname of Heyman, 


born in Kent, or deſcended of Kentiſh parentage ; if 
none ſuch, then 


III. Both to be natives of Sellinge, or ſons of parents the 
inhabitants of Sellinge : but theſe are to be removed 
whenever à boy qualified as in No. I. and II. applies. 


The boy to be choſen muſt be full eight years old; and 
may hold this exhibition for nine years; and if he goes to 
Trinity or any other college in Cambridge, his exhibition 
may be continued for ſeven years from his leaving ſchool : 
and if he takes orders in the firſt five years of the ſeven, it 


may be continued to him three years more; that is ten in: | 


all at the Univerſity, 


The preſent Truſtees are, Sir Henry Oxenden, bart. 


„ 


and the Rev. Mr. John Nairn. 


ROSE. 6 Either Univerſity. 


Robert Roſe of Biſkopſbourne, by indenture dated Auguſt 
31, 1618, infeoffed to certain perſons therein named, 26 
acres of marſh land in St. Mary and Hope All Saints in 
Romney Marſh, for the aſſiſtance of four ſcholars at either 
Univerfity, who are to be, 
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I. Such as ſhould be either the King's Scholars, or other 
Scholars in the King's School, Canterbury, (of which 
he had been uſher) two years at the leaſt before their 
going to the Univerſity, and a preference to be given 
to ſuch as were born in or near the city of Canterbury 
(wherein he had been born.) 


II. And they to have ſomething elſe of themſelves or friends 
toward their maintenance and not yet fully ſufficient to 
maintain them at the Univerſity. 


III. Such exhibition to continue ſeven years, if the exhibi— 
tioner remains in the Univerſity ſo long unpreferred to 
ſome neg of 2ol. a year above the yearly exhibition, 


IV. The names, birth, place, and day of election to be 
_ regiſtered ; the exhibition to be 61. per annum. 


The preſent Truſtees are, Charles Robinſon, eſq. Re- 
corder; Mr. Robert Legeyt, and Mr. George Stringer, 


ny 


PARKER. Corpus Chriſti, Cambridge, 


William Morphett Clerk, Maſter of the Hoſpital of Faft- 
bridge, Canterbury, did by indenture dated May 22, 1578, 
with the conſent of Archbiſhop Parker, covenant with John 
Pory, D. D. Maſter of Corpus Chriſti College, Cambridge, 
that himſelf and his ſucceſſors ſhould, during the term of 
200 years next enſuing, pay yearly to the ſaid Maſter, &c. 
61. 155. 4d. for the maintenance of two ſcholars, natives of 
Kent, and educated in the King's School, Canterbury, and 
nominated by the Dean of Canterbury, and the Maſter of 
the Hoſpital: they were to be called Canterbury Scholars, 


and to have all the benefits which any other Scholars en- 
joyed, 


Enn 
joyed. Archbiſhop Whitgift in his ordinances, (which 
were confirmed by act of parliament 27 Eliz.) renewed this 
foundation, which is now perpetual ; but, inſtead of the 
Dean's, made the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's conſent ne- 
ceſſary to the appointment. Archbiſhop Parker founded 
| alſo three Scholarſhips out of the rents of certain tenements 
in Weſtminſter, one appropriated to the county of Lincoln, 
and the other two for natives of Kent, educated at Canter- 
bury School, and aſſig ned them chambers in the College. 
An exhibition, ſcholarſhip, and chamber is worth 15l. a 
year. 


ROBINSON. Se. Jobs', Canbridye. 


Henry Robinſon, by will dated May 13, 1643, deviſed 
certain meſſuages, &c. in Birchington and St. Nicholas in 
the iſland of Thanet to St. John's College in Cambridge, 
for the founding two fellowſhips and two ſcholarſhips for 
two fellows and two ſcholars, natives of the iſle of Thanet, 
and brought up at the King's School, Canterbury; in de- 
fault, for natives of the county of Kent, and brought up 
at the ſaid School. It being found that the profit of the 
lands were not ſufficient for the maintenance of two fellows 
and two ſcholars, it was ordered by a decree of the Court 
of Chancery, with conſent of the College and the execu- 
tors, dated November 26, 1652; that they do “ eſtabliſh 
« four ſcholarſhips in the ſaid College for ever, inſtead 
of the ſaid two fellowſhips and two ſcholarſhips, 
and that the profits of the premiſes ſhall, according 
* to the direction of the ſaid donor in his will, be em- 
© ployed for ever on the ſaid four ſcholars for and towards 
„their maintenance.” 


' THORPE, 
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THORPE. Emanuel, Cambridge, ST 

George Thorpe, D. D. Prebendary of Canterbury, gave "x 

to Emanuel College certain meſſuages, &c. in the pariſh of by 

Aſh in the county of Kent, for the endowment of five ex. on 

hibitions, to enable Bachelors of Arts to reſide until they 10 

take the Maſter's degree: if there are no Bachelors, others Ch 

may be elected after two years from their firſt reſidence in ch 

College. The qualifications are; the exhibitioner muſt my 

F not be poſſeſſed of an eſtate of gol. per an. his friends muſt - 
? 


certify their intention of keeping him in College (unleſs 
better provided for) until he is Maſter of Arts : he muſt de- by 


clare his inability thus to continue without ſome ſuch af. De 
fiſtance: and that he purpoſes to make divinity his ſtudy. ” 
va 


A preference is given to the ſons of orthodox miniſters of 
the church of England and of the dioceſe of Canterbury, 8 


and ſuch as have been brought up in the King's School o 
there. Theſe exhibitions are never leſs than 141. and th 
ſometimes 20l. per ann. and may be held with ſcholarſhips 
or exhibitions of other foundations, of which more than 
forty belong to that College. 
BROWN. Emanuel, Cambridge. 1 
Mr. Brown in 1736 founded two Greek ſcholarſhips in .- of 
Emanuel College, which have generally amounted clear to th 
81. per ann. to be paid in proportion to reſidence, and the an 
remainder to be applied to the general fund of the College. co 
Theſe are to be filled by the Maſter and Fellows by ſcholars Oc 
from the King's School, Canterbury ; in default out of any #0 
ichool in kent: then, from any other, | ex 
| th 


STANHOPE, 
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STANHOPE. 
George Stanhope, D. D. heretofore Dean of Canterbury, 
by a teſtamentary ſchedule, proved May 4, 1728, did be- 
queath 250l. in new S. S. ann. to found one exhibition of 
ol. per ann. for one King's Scholar of the ſchool in Chriſt 
Church, Canterbury, to be nominated by the Dean and 
choſen by him, or the Vice Dean and Chapter, for ſeven 
years, ſuch ſcholar continuing in ſome College in Cam- 
bridge; but to ceaſe at the Michaelmas after commencing 
Maſter of Arts. The principal ſum 2501. was transferred 
by the executors of Dean Stanhope to, and accepted by the 
Dean and Chapter of the cathedral, Canterbury: the re- 
duction of intereſt having made an alteration in the annual 
value, and the exhibition having been vacant for a few 
years, with the amount and a contribution from the Dean 
and Chapter 50 pounds ſtock more was purchaſed ; ſo that 
the exhibition 15 now worth gl. per annum. 


.. 


Cambridge. 


SCHOOL-FEAST SOCIETY. 
Either Univerſity. 


In 1712 a ſociety was begun by ſome gentlemen edu- 
cated at this ſchool; in 1713 they agreed with permiſſion 
of the Dean and Chapter to attend divine ſervice at the ca- 
thedral, and hear a ſermon ſuitable to the occaſion on their 
anniverſary in the enſuing year. This led to a charitable 
contribution in 1718, in favour of ſuch ſcholars, as ſhould 
$0 from hence to either Univerſity, and ſtood in need of 
ſome aſſiſtance there; of which upwards of fifty perſons have 
experienced the benefit, Many gentlemen not educated at 
the ſchool, but deſirous of promoting this charity, have fa- 
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voured the ſociety with their company. The annual col. 
lection amounts uſually to fifty pounds and upwards, which 
1s beſtowed at the diſcretion of the ſociety. A fund has 
alſo been made from the occaſional ſurplus, which is veſted 
in the funds, and amounts at preſent to 7251. ſtock, of the 
produce of which, one, or more exhibitions have moſt 
uſually been made. 


COLFE. Either Univerſity, 


Mr. Abraham Colfe, the founder of Lewiſham ſchool, 
among many other noble benefactions, gave feven exhibi. 


tions of 191. per ann. each, for ſcholars from that ſchool at 


either Uriverſity ; in default of claimants from Lewiſham 
ſchool, from the adjacent hundreds, and from members of 
the company of Leatherſellers; (who are patrons of the 
ſchool, and poſſeſſed of the eſtates by him bequeathed) he 
diets theſe exhibitions to be filled up by ſcholars from the 
King's School, Canterbury, and from that in Chriſt's Hoſ- 
pital, London, alternately. But the Leatherſellers Com- 


pany have for near theſe thirty years paſt refuſed to admit. 


the claim of either, and have totally ſunk this 7ol. per an. 
alledging a failure in their eſtate. As they have aſſerted 
this, we mult believe it to be ſo, although moſt eſtates in 


the neighbourhood of London, have riſen in value within 


that time ; but how they are empowered to load one branch 
of Mr. Colfe's charity with the whole failure does not ap- 
pear ; or that the Schools of Chriſt's Hoſpital and Canter- 
bury have not as juſt a right to ſhare his liberality in the 
laſt place, as Lewiſham in the firſt : eſpecially as he aſſigns 
this reaſon, becauſe his father was educated in Chrift's 


Hoſpital, and himſelf born at Canterbury.—He forcſaw 


(what has happened) that Lewiſham School might not pro- 
duce 


duce 
ſcho 
defic 
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duce enough to fill all his exhibitions, and added two 
ſchools, which he judged might at all times ſupply its 
deficiency» | 


— . ——— 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
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* 


BESCRePTION OF THE PRECINCT CONTINUED, 


. 


Tus buildings on the eaſte fide of the Mint Yard, we 
find, were uſed for the grammar-ſchool in Dr. Bullen's 
time, [about 1566.] And the common table kept for ſome 
time in the Green Court, at the houſe aſſigned to the 
twelfth prebendary, being ſoon diſuſed, another was ap- 
pointed there for the ſchoolmaſter and ſcholars, with whom 
the minor canons were to have their commons, the precen- 
tor (or in his abſence the ſenior minor canon preſent) being 
to ſit uppermoſt. + | 
The mint alſo was here, as was diſcovered by digging 
in the back-yard of this houſe, near the city wall, to ſet 
down a poſt; when, a little below the ſurface, an arch of 


When the bearings of theſe places are diſtinguiſhed by the cardinal 
points of the compaſs, it is not that they are ſo. preciſely fo fituated-z the 
plan ſhows the contrary 3 but perhaps this way of expreſſion may anſwer its 
purpoſe at leaft as well as one exactly accurate, 

+ This common table was of no long continuance, but the leaſes now 
granted of the building are by covenant void, if the Dean and Chapter-ſhall 
appoint commons in the Mint Yard, as heretofore, for the hall extended 
moſt as much of the length of both, as appears in the Mint Yard. 
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brick was found big enough for a man to crawl into; it 


was hoped this would prove a good ſewer for the houſe, 
which was much wanted: the diſcovery was purſued till the 
workman found the arch turned with plain tiles, which, 
with the mortar they were laid in, were vitrified into one 
maſs by the violent fires which had been kept there; this 
was therefore looked on as remains of a flue for melting the 
metals for coinage. 

This and the. ſchool muſt have been very inconveniently 
placed ſo near to each other, and accordingly it was de- 
creed in chapter, 1581, that ſuit ſhould be made to the 


% Queen, that the ſchool might be placed out of the mint, 
« in ſome other place within the ſite of this church.”* 1 


ſuppoſe the chapel of the Almonry, with its appendages, 
was appointed for the ſchool-houſe in anſwer to this petition, 
and here it continues to this time, taking up almoſt the 
whole ſouth fide of the court. 

On the north ſide of the court 1s the kitchen of the houſe 
where the common table was kept, with a chimney large 
enough to provide for ſuch a table.— This, and the garden 
of the houſe, with an out-room belonging to the ſecond 
ſchoolmaſter, reach to the fore-yard of his houſe, which 
extends now to the chancel wall of Northgate church, 
Under one of lis chambers is a gateway into the ſtreet, 


with the date 1:45, in figures of iron let into the wall; a 


little before which time this end of Queningate-lane was 
granted to the Almonry, and I ſuppoſe the gate was 


Mr. Folkes, in his table of Engliſh filver coins, p. 53, note, ſays 
Deen Elizabeth coined no money at Canterbury. 

is it not more prob2ble that he may have been miſtaken, than that ſuch 
ſuit ſhould have been made to the Queen, reſpecting a mint which was 
not in being. | 


made 
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made to remedy the inconvenience the neighbourhood muſt 
otherwiſe have ſuffered by carrying on his houſe to North- 
ate chancel. 

At the ſouth end of his houſe is the garden of the apper 
maſter; adjoining to which is a modern-built houſe of 
brick, on a Church leaſe ; then a little low-built one for a 
minor canon, that joins to the ſchool-houſe, and completes 
the ſquare. 

Return we now to the Green Court, where, at our right 
hand, is the old Porta Prioratus, now the Green Court 
gate. Mr. Somner looked on this as built by Lanfranc, but 
the carved ornaments of the arches give them the appear- 
ance of greater antiquity, whatever alterations may have 
been made in the ſuperſtructure. 

In the gateway itſelf we ſee arches, now walled up, op- 
polite to one another; they on the ſouth fide anſwering 
thoſe under the Domus Hoſpitum, of which the weltern one 
was for communication between that and the cellerar's 
offices by the pentiſe; the porter's lodge was on this fide, 
as before-mentioned, till the erecting a houſe for the tenth 
prebendary, when he removed to the other ſide of the 
way. 

This houſe, being a ſmall one, had the chamber over 
the great gate added to it, and a garret or two of the 


Domus Haeſpitum; and beſide theſe, juſt ſuch another old 


tower as that over againſt the weſt door of the cathedral, 
(fee chapter XVIII.) and as capriciouſly placed; for as the 


:ormer ſtands in the church-yard and yet belongs to the 


palace, ſo this is on the Archbiſhop's fide of the wall which 
divides the two precincts, and is part of a prebendal houſe, 
It was little taken notice of till a few years ago, when 
the incumbent prebendary, a, the ragged appear- 
P ance 
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ance of ſome rooms which had been raiſed over it, deter. 
mined to build handſomer ones in their place; in doin 
this the old tower was plainly diſcovered, but the improve- 
ments he made were ſuch, that it is now no more diſtin- 
guiſhable. 

The walls of gardens belonging to this houſe and that ef 
the ſeventh prebendary, are on our right hand, as we T 
from theſe parts toward the church, the way to which is 
through an arch, now without a name; but in the appoint- 
ment of a houſe for the ſeventh prebendary, he was to 
have the whole lodging, from the larder-gate (which is 
this) to the pentiſe-gate, with the chambers there called 


« Heaven and Paradite,” * and ſo through the F ratery+ . 


to the cloiſter, and all the Fratery to the dortor-wall, the 
common kitchen, with all manner of houſes, cellars, and lofts. 

This building, which is 120 or 130 feet long, ſeems de- 
figned not only for offices, but for thoſe alſo who belonged 
to them, and ſome by their names very agreeable ones. 
The ground rooms are but indifferent ; the upper ones of 
late years fitted up ſo as to make a very handſome ap- 
pearance. 


On the ſouth ſide of it was the common kitchen, now a 


garden, where remains of ſome arches ſeem to ſhow it was 
2 lofty octagon. 


® In the obituary it is recorded of William Woghope, who died in 
1397, that he made the chamber called Heven. 


+ The Fratery (in Mr. Somner's manuſcript book called the Fratria) 


was the refectory or dining- room of the monks; Edwyn gives us a /ocutorium 
or parlourquſt by it. In 1547 Mr. Goldſon, prebendary in the third fall 
obtained a royal grant of fix ſcore and ten pounds to be allowed him out of 
the lead, timber, &c. ſold or otherwiſe ſpent of the late Frayter houſe and 
all the materials left of it, to build him a convenient new prebendal houſty 
and he received 130l. in compenſation for what had been done. 


At 


E re Þ 


At the ſouth-weſt corner of the garden, where the kitchen 
food, is an alcove, ſo much like a chimney, that it is often 
looked on as what was built for that purpoſe ; the ſpan of 
the arch is twenty-ſix feet,. the ſpring three and a half. 
The mantle-piece (if I may call it fo) of brick-work, 
about two feet deep, is fo neatly jointed,. ſo curiouſly 


moulded, and the colour ſo freſh, as to deſtroy the appear- 


ance of antiquity; neither is it within the bounds of the 
kitchen wall, if that was an octagon; nor could any other 
form admit of this as a chimney, without making the 
kitchen the common thoroughfare of all paſſengers between. 
the ſtrangers houſe and the cloyſter. The jams and back 
of it are of ſquare ſtone and flints, the breaſt above the 
arch of common bricks laid in courſes; it is tiled over. 
head, ceiled and plaiſtered, with a bench wainſcotted at: 
the back. | ; a 

Of the Fratery hardly any thing is to be ſeen, except a 
few little pillars and arches by way of ornament on the. 
wall between this and the dortor. The garden, over 
which this ſtood, reaches to the north wall of the cloy- 
ſter, into which it has a door. 

The pentiſe-gate is an arch under the weſt end of this 
houſe, which reaches to the Archbiſhop's palace. Through 
this gate was the way of the ſtrangers from their hall to 


the cloyſter; where (over againſt the door juſt now men- 


tioned) are two arches, of a different ſtructure from all 
the reſt, ſuppoſed to have been ciſterns for the pilgrims 
to waſh at in their way to church, or perhaps for the 
monks in their way thither from the refectory; for ſo 
they are placed. Remains of lead in the joints of their 
tone-work, and a hole cut in the wall of one of them fit 
ior a waterpipe, ſeem to countenance this tradition, 
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The old larder gate is now the common way to the d 
church for thoſe who live on the north fide of it, eighteen d 
or nineteen ſtone ſteps here leading us up to a paved alley, y 
once a gallery of the dormitories, dortors, or lodging. c 
rooms of the monks, now for the molt part ruins or gar. ſi 
dens, and next to be treated of. al 

r: 

— — te 

1 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

al 

or THE DORTORS, In 

1 5 th 

—— ne 

T zene were two dortors or lodgings for the monks; the ſo 
great one was, by decree of chapter 1547, taken down, WM v 
and the materials employed in fitting up houſes for tho d. 


of the body, who were now to have dwellings to them- 
ſelve:. Every thing that could ſerve for this purpoſe, had 


been diſpoſed of long ago. The ſtone walls were not 5 
worth pulling down, and what remains of them may help 10 
us to form ſome judgment of the building which once ſtood ſp! 
here. | "0 
They incloſe a ſpace of 105 feet from north to ſouth, - 

| 78 feet and a half from eaſt to weſt within the walls. The the 
jpdging3 were raiſed on vaults, (as moſt of the rooms for ma 
receiving the monks, or thoſe who ſhould viſit them, wi 
ſeem to have been) and perhaps were galleries round 3 
a little court, cloyſter faſnion, the wall between the ſou Wl 5 
gallery and the chapter- hoaſe riſes much higher in the mid- kin 
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dle than at the ends, and has remains of two Gothic * win- 
dows, which ſhow that the building at this part was once 
very l0/ty. Of the north wall only enough remains to in- 
cloſe that ide of a garden over the vaults, which once 


ſupported the gallery at tis end of the dortor. The vaults . 


at theſe two ends of the ſquare were in two if not three 
ranges: the ſouth one 1s the paſſage from under the library 
to the cloyſter; that parallel to it was uſed as cellars for 


two houſes that flood over them, and ſheltered them from 


the weather, but were pulled down ſome years ago, and 
the vaults of it lately filled with rubbiſh, 

The eaſt and welt walls of the ſquare appear to have been 
alike, as the ends of them .next the church have windows 


in the Norman ſtile, now walled up. A cornice above 


theſe windows ſeems to ſhow, that the old walls here have 
not loſt much of their firſt height; and that part of the 
ſouth wall, which ſhows the remains of Gothic windows, 
was in all probability an addition of after-times-to the firſt 
deſign, | | 


® Ignorance of the terms of art proper for deſcribing theſe od buildings 


will, I hope, excuſe my ſubſtituting ſach as I can for diſtinction: 

For example—by Gothic windows, I mean thoſe where the lights are 
narrow, and divided by muntons of tone, into one or mote ſtories, to the 
ſpringing of the arches, and afterwards by fancied framiug up to the-mitred 
top, as in the body of the church. Thoſe which have circular arches with 
little or no ornament, unleſs perhaps a ſlender pillar at the inward corners 
ot the wall, and a moulding from one of them to the other, at the turn of 
the arch, as I ſuppoſe them of Lanfranc's building, I ſhall call the Ner- 
man ſtyle. Theſe we ſee along the fide and eroſs ifles of the choir. And 
where I :r.:2t with zrches of Coors or windows very much embelliſhed with 
mouldings of inden di or richer c: rving, I thall call them the Saxon taſte. 
The arch of the cemet:ry gate, that of the flrange:s houſe and hall, and 
thoſe I have mentioned under the remains. of that building, ace of this 
Kind, and mary others to be taken notice of as we proceed, 
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The weſt wall of this quadrangle has ſaftered much by 
time, the eaſt one much leſs ſo, though it has been confi- 
derably lowered abour the middle of its length, if it was 
once all of a height, as to all appearance it was. The 


north wall in the ſame ſtile, both as to cornice and Norman 


windows, makes an angle with it at about 105 feet from 
the ſouth one, as already obſerved; the eaſt wall is {till 
continued, ſo as to make the weit end of that remainder of 
the leſſer dortor, which is now the houſe of the twelfth 
prebendary, but was ill fitted to receive a family, till ſome 
addition of lower buildings was made to it as far as the 
gate of the larder. | 

The name of that gate ſhows what office it belonged to, 
as the hooks for hinges, ſtill remaining, do that it was to be 
ſhut and opened on occaſion: it was hardly deſigned there. 
fore as the common way to church; if there was a way be- 
tween that and the Green Court, it muſt have been by the 
eaſt gallery of the great dortor, with ſteps by the weft end 
of the little one, where is now the kitchen of the prebendal 
houſe. Theſe would have been in a ſtraight line with the 
gallery; but when the neceſſary additions were made to 
that houſe, I ſuppoſe the way was ſkewed off with an angle 
as we now ſee it, and the ſteps removed ſo as to lead to the 
larder-gate, of no uſe at preſent, unleſs as an abutment to 
the ſlight building at the caſt fide of it.“ 

The bricked alley is over vaults of the old tile, of which 
we have ſuch numbers hercabout. A ſingle range of them 
might perhaps ſerve for the eaſt and weſt galleries of the 


The preſent ſteps were laid withiri theſe threeſcore years; the old ones 
being in one ſteep flight without a landing-place, and much worn, made 
this improvement a very neceſſary one. | 


dortor ; 
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dortor; for theſe ſides of the quadrangle are twenty or 


thirty feet longer than the north and ſouth ones. 


The range of high building from the Dark. entry toward 
the larder-gate, is part of the little dortor; the eaſt end 
of it was the neceſſary-houſe of the dormitory, and is now 
converted into houſes for three of the minor canons ; the 
reſt of it (as already obſerved) is now a prebendal houſe; 
this and two other parallel galleries ſeem to have been what 
went by that name. Of the ſecond gallery the north wall 
is almoſt all that remains to take our view ; it is as high and 
thick as that of the firſt, with ſeveral windows in it, and 
is not above ſix feet and a half from it. In this ſpace was 


a chapel of that breadth, with an arched door at its weſt 


end, now walled up, but to be ſeen in the bricked alley. 
On each ſide juſt within this door 1s another, opening into 
the two dortors between which it ſtood, and a fourth on 
the north ſide, near the altar, where is a handſome Gothic 
window of two lights, niche faſhioned at the top, as were 
moſ or all the windows of that kind. The length of the 
chapel is about twenty-two feet within the walls, the height 
about eighteen feet and a half; it is now converted into a 
ſtair-caſe and two ſmall rooms, one over the other. 
Twenty or thirty feet from the weſt door of this chapel is 
a larger, bricked up on the ſide next the alley, but on the 


other ſhowing a fair arch and piers of free-ſtone. This 


might lead into a paſſage between the ſecond and third gal- 
leries of the ſmaller dortor.— The wall which divided them 
from the great one, ſeems to ſhow that the middle one was 
arched or ceiled, with garrets over it; and ſeveral years 
apo a part of that wall flaking off, diſcovered the back of 
a Chimney belonging to the third, within the thickneſs of 
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the wall; theſe two covered the whole breadth, 1 not che 
length of the twelfth prebendary's garden. 

At the ſouth end of this wall, where it joins to that fide 
of the great dormitory, and is now the north one of the 
chapter-houſe, is a larger door than thoſe I have mentioned, 
an arched one, which was the. way the monks went from 
their dormitories to the choir. 


By the larder-gate in the Green Court, the ſteps I have 
been deſcribing, and the alley that runs along by the ſide 


of this wall, is the common way to this door of the church 


for the inhabitants of the north ſide of the precinct, as well 
as for others who live in this quarter of the city. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


OF THIS WAY TO THE CHURCH AND TO THE CLOYSTERS. 


Ox our right hand before we come to the library, are 
two doors into the chapter-ouie, opened only as occaſion 
requires: theſe I will mention again when I deſcribe the 
chapter-houſe. 

Over againſt the arched door, juſt mentioned, is that of 
the library, with a covered paſlage between them, which, 
making an angle, leads into the church at a north corner 

of the ealt croſs ile, . 
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At this angle we ſee on our left hand a circular building, 
about ſeventeen feet diameter, ceiled in form of a cupola, 
not mentioned by Mr. Somner or Mr. Battely, perhaps be- 
cauſe they thought the vulgar tradition of its having been 
erected in memory of a bell of that ſize, caſt abroad and 
loſt at ſea, too ridiculous for notice ; and ſo ſhould I, were 
it not that the place is known by the name of Bell Jeſus to 
this day. 

The foundation of it is in the garden of the preacher's 
houſe, mentioned in chapter XX. and ſeems to have been 
deligned as a maſter-piece of workmanſhip, though exe- 
cated with little judgment. 


It is a vault raiſed on ſtone pillars inſtead of walls, form- 


ing a circle, and ſupporting arches adorned with indented 
mouldings about two feet deep. Four other pillars ſtand 
in the middle, ſo as to leave a ſpace. between them about 
twenty inches ſquare, if they were truly placed. Ribs are 
carried from theſe to the outſide ones, which are ſeven in 
number; a wall on the caſt ſide either hides an eighth, or 
ſupplies the place of it, ſupporting an end of one of theſe 
ribs; the ſhafts of thele pillars are plain, the capitals and 
plinths of two of them carved; but while the builder 
towed his fancy in elegance, he forgot that ſtrength alſo 
ought to have been conſidered; and accordingly it has been 
found neceflary to remedy this overſight by walls and but- 
treſles, till the firſt deſign is not eaſily to be diſcovered. 
Eadwyn's drawing will perhaps give us ſome hints toward 
conjeRuring for what purpoſe this was ereCted.* 


In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1775, page 529, Academicus, of 


Oxford, has obliged me with ſome remarks, to which I hope I have paid 


proper regard; but had he ſeen this dome, obſerved its ceiling ſprinkled 


with ſtars once gilded ; that it was built with a ſpacious arch, never de- 
ſigned 


( 166) 


He makes it a kind of octagon, with two pipes or jets of 
water in it, one higher than the other. The lower one 
might be uſeful on the ground floor; the other might be 
deſigned to repreſent a pipe carried up between the four 
| Pillars to the upper room, to ſupply a font there; nor js 
this at all improbable ; for, as I am informed, %vere] bap- 
tiſteries abroad are built ſeparate from the caurches to 
which they belong; that of the cathedral at Florence par- 
ticularly, which is very magnificent and of a circular 


form. I ſhall therefore venture to ſuppoſe this the old bap- 
tiſtery,* 


figned to be ſhut up; and that it made one end of Archbiſhop Cuthbert's- 


building, with baptiſteries, &c. erected about 471, as obſerved chap, XI. 
he would hardly have believed ſo public and elegant a chapel deſigned for 


combing of heads, and waſhing of hands and faces, (as ſome have core) 
and allow my conjecture of its having been a baptiſtery full as reaſonable as 
any that have appeared to the contrary. 

* This however is offered only as a conjecture, and is left as ſuch to the 
reader, who may perhaps form a different opinion. The lower part of 
this building is oppoſite to the ſouth door of the Crypt, and the upper to 
the dcor into the ſouth croſs above. In the lower part it might ſerve for 
the monks to aſſemble in from that cloifter, which in Eadwyn's drawing 
goes around what is now a garden, before they proceeded on any ſolemn 
occaſion into the Crypt; and above for the ſame purpoſe, when they came 
from the dormitory to go to the choir, It is not neceſſarily a Laptifieriumy. 
becauſe it is furniſhed with water; for we fee in Eatwyn's drowing a ſimi- 
lar proviſion made for cleanlineſs in another part of this cloiſter; in the 
great cloiſter, before the door into the refectory; and before the entrance 
into Aula Nova. The fituation of this building, on the north fide of the 
church, cloſe to the Cormitories, mutt have been inconvenient tor a Bap- 
tiſtery; which ought rather to have been on the ſouth ſide, unto which the 
laity could have had an eaſy acceſs, | 

[In conformity with Mr. G. “'s idea, the fine font, which ſtood on the 
north fide of the body, nearly oppoſite the entrance under the Oxford ſtee- 
ple in 1787, was removed into this building; which ſeems peculiarly 
formed for it.] 
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Juſt by it is the door of the library, a handſome gallery 


of modern building, well fitted up and furniſhed. The 


preſent brick walls are raiſed on ancient ones of ſtone, and 
here was once a chapel called the Prior's chapel.* 

Proceeding from hence toward the church, juſt before 
we enter it we ſee an arched door on the left hand, which 
for many years was of no uſe; but about fifty years ago a 
ſtaircaſe was built to it from the room under the library, 
for the convenience of thoſe who live on the north and eaſt 
parts of the precinct, till which time the prebendaries and 
their families in that quarter uſed to come to church through 
the library, while they who had no keys to it went pretty 
much about to any of the church doors. 

By theſe Reps we will go down, and ſo through the 
dark-entry to the cloyſter, leaving on our left hand a turn- 
ing to the great door of the undercroft (to be deſcribed by 
and by) the arch of which is adorned with the device of 
Prior Goldſtone under a mitre. 


» 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


— +2, 


OF THE CLOYSTER, 


_ 


DE Ee omen 


M.. Battely ſuppoſes this building to have been erected at 
the ſame time with the body of the church; but appearances 
to the contrary are very ſtrong, if not quite convincing. 


* Abont the beginning of the reign of King George I. Stephen Hunt, 


gent. left his ſtudy of books to this library, excepting ſuch as would be du- 


Nicates to what were there alre ady, 


The 
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The cloyſter is a very beautiful ſquare building, curiouſly 
arched with ſtone. On its weſt fide was the cellerar's 
lodgings with communications into it, now walled up, 
The north ſide has more remains of antiquity than any 
of the others. Two very handſome arched door-ways are 
here, one of which ſeems to have opened into the vaults 
under the refectory; the other I have already mentioned az 
the way from the pentiſe into the church by the cloyſter. 
I have alſo mentioned the ciſterns here as being under arches 
of different conſtruction from the reſt; but all the arches 
are of the ſame breadth, and ſupported by little pillars, 
three in one, with one capital and fifteen .ibs ſpringing 
from each capital; at the interſections of theſe ribs are 


abundance of eſcutcheons, with the arms I ſuppoſe of be. 


nefactors to the church, about ſix hundred and eighty- three 


in number. That theſe arches are not of the ſame age 
with the walls from which they ſpring, I think appears at 


firſt fight, for not one of the doors which open into them 
anſwers the window over againſt it, or the middle of the 
walk leading to it; and indeed if the artiſt had endeavoured 
to make the diviſions of his work comply with thoſe open- 
ings, he muſt utterly have deſtroyed the beauty and ns 
metry of 1t. 


A very curious obſerver has taken notice, © that we ſee no part of the 
roof adorned in this manner before the buildings of prior Chillenden's 
erection. It ſeems to have been a part of the Gothic taſte, and was cer- 
tainly an excellent method of inviting contributors to his works by ſach 
laſting memorials of them and their families; we have ſuch numbers of 


them here, and in thoſe other parts of the church, which I venture to call 


in the Gothic ſtile, that it would take a pre'ty large volume to give an 
account and deſcription of them, eſpecially if thoſe in the windows, and 
ſome painted in colours on the walls of the Virgin Mary's chapel in the 
undercroft, were added to them. 


The 
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The north walk is what remains of a former cloyſter, 
having a range of ſtalls with ſmall pillars between them 
ſupporting arches ; every fifth of which is divided from 
thoſe on each ſide of it by a wall, perhaps by way of diſ- 
tinction for ſome perſon of ſuperiority.—Theſe run along 
the whole fide within a few feet, except where the doors I 
hve mentioned break in upon their order, and where the 
deſigner of the preſent one found it neceſſary to do the 
fame for preſerving the uniformity of his work. 

In the eaſt wall were five openings : one with a Saxon 
arch, which went under the weſtern gallery of the great 
dortor, now walled up; another into what we call the long 
dark- entry, under the ſouth gallery of it, as has been al- 
ready obſerved; a third into the chapter-houſe; a ſmall 
one into a ftillatory ;* and a large one at the ſouth end, 
which has been much enriched with carved work, and had 
a ſtatue on each fide of it, as well as figures of angels with 
cenſers in the ſpandrils above it. 

Some of theſe ornaments are hidden by the arched roof 
of the cloyſter, but were diſcovered on repairing the leads 
there ſome years ago, as was the ſtone frame of a circular 
window over the middle of that door, of which nothing is 
to be ſeen from within, It appeared alſo that the north 


wall of the body of the church was built againſt part of 


them, and conſequently that the preſent body is wider than 
that which was ſtanding when the door was made. 

That this door was more adorned than any other of the 
church is not to be wondered at, if we conſider that it was 
the way by which the Archbiſhop uſed to go to the choir 


* Stillatory is the name our workmen give to ſpaces between the build - 
ings, of little uſe but to receive the rain which runs from the roots, and 
convey it to the common ſewers. 

2 from 
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from his palace, except upon extraordinary occaſions, when 
he was to be received by his chapter and other members 
of the church in their formalities, at the weſt end of the 
body and conducted by them in ſolemn proceſſion to his 
throne in the choir; a ceremony ſtill obſerved when he 
comes to be enthroned, or to viſit his cathedral. 

For this purpoſe is a door pretty near his palace, but 
not within the cloyſter, which it is not fit we ſhould leave 
without looking into the chapter-houſe on the eaſt ſide 
Of it. 


CHAPTER . 


0 F THE CEATTER- HOUSE OR SERMON-HO USE. 


. is not raiſed over vaults, (as moſt of the rooms were 
in which the monks uſed to meet) but on a level with the 
cloyſter, opening into it by a large door, which has on 
each ſide three arches, like windows, ſupported by pillars 
of a curious kind of ſtone, which have loſt their poliſk and 
their beauty, ſo as not to take the eye of every one who 
Pal.es. | 

Ni. Scmner ſays, © In the time of Prior Henry of Eaftry, 
«© viz. about 1304 and 1305, the whole choir was repaired 
« with three new doors, &c. as was the chapter-houſe 


wit h two new gabels; all which coſt 8391. 75. 8d.” 1 
; 


1 


to him Mr. Battely aſcribes the curious ſcreen at the welt 
door of the choir. 

If he built that, the Gothic window-faſhioned ranges 
above the ſetting off of the walls which [eparate the ſide- 
ies from the choir are probably his work, and he to be 
locked on as introducer of this taſte into our church. 

As to the gabels of the chapter-houſe, though they could 
hardly want repairing within an hundred years of his death, 
yet the name of Chillenden in the ſtone-work of the great 
window at the weſt end of it, ſeems ſtrongly to mark its 
having been built when he. was Prior. 

Accordingly Mr. Somner ſays this is queſtionleſs, and 
quotes his epitaph to prove it. He ſtiles him a matchlefs 
benefactor to the church, and ſays he was buried in the 
body of it, a ſtately pile, and chiefly of his raiſing. 

Nor is it unreaſonable to believe, that when the monks 
found the elegance of Chillenden's performances likely to 
ecliple the beauty of their chapter-houſe, notwithſtanding 
Prior Eaſtry's late improvements of 1t; rather than this 
ſhould be done by any part of the building io near it, and 
particularly the cloyſter, the paſlige to it, they choſe to 
have the whole new modelled by the artiſt with whoſe: 
works they were ſo highly delighted. 

If this was mere conjecture, the name of Chillenden, and 


the ſameneſs of ſtile here, and in the croſs-iſle and body, 


would ſhow it not ill- grounded; but the arms of the Arch. 
biſhops Courtney and Arundel. in the ſtone-work and painted 


glais of the windows, and on the curious ceiling of this 


room, are, I believe, proois ſufficient to put an end to al 
doubts of this. matter. 


Perhaps the eſcutcheon with the dog ſejant within a bor- 
der engrailed, which is here ranked with thoſe of the two 
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Archbiſhops, was the arms of Chillenden;“ and if ſo, we 
may ſuppoſe it placed here (as well as at the door near the 
font) in memory of his being a munificent contributor to. 
ward the work ; and that his name at the window was to 
record him as the architect. For when we conſider the vaſt 


expence of theſe works, and the ſums raiſed for bringing it 


to perfection ; that Archbiſhop Courtney obtained of King 
Richard II. and ſome of his friends one thouſand pound; 
toward them; that he gave one thouſand marks himſelf; 
Archbiſhop Arundel the like ſum ; and the monks all that 
they were able; we can hardly Tuppoſe this worthy Prior 
the moſt magnificent contributor in point of his donations, 


But if to theſe we add his happy talent in deſigning, and 


® The dog ſeiant, within a border engrailed, was the bearing of Arch- 
biſhop Sudbury, as appears by a deed in the archives of this cathedral, G. 
80. with his ſeal affixed. It is an oval; at the top, a crucifix; in the 
m'ddle, under the Gothic arches, Becket's murther ; at the bottom the 
Archbiſhop, with the arms of the See of Canterbury on one ſide of him, 
and on the other fide, in a border engrailed, a dog ſeiant. This deed is 
dated 1380; he was murdered 1381, the remainder of the inſcription is 
S. Simonis: de Sudburi . .. . In the great weſtern window of the chap- 
ter-houſe are four ſhields ſupported by angels; which are evidently in- 
tended to commemorate the builders of the nave, cloiſters, and chapter- 
houſe. The firſt is, ſable, a talbot ſeiant within a border engrailed, ar- 
gent, for Sudbury as above. The ſecond, a text M. crowned, or, on # 
croſs, azure, Theſe arms are given by Archbiſhop Parker, and from him 
dy Dr. Richardſon in his edition of Godwin, to Sudbury, The third 
Courtney ; the fourth, Arundel, Upon what authority the ſecond arms 
are given to Archbiſhop Sudbury beyond that of Parker's Antiquitates, Ec: 
1 know rot. The talbot fitting is carved on the eaſt fide, and the arms of 
Canterbury on the weſt fide of the door in the north wall of the body lead- 
ing into the cloiſters; and the ſame arms, and thoſe of Courtney and Ar- 
undel, are often repeated on the vaulting of the nave, in the chapter houſe, 
and cloiſter; but thoſe which are given in the Antiquitates to Sudbury alt 


to be met with only in that window in the chapter-houſe, 
| his 


. 


his care in ſeeing his deſigns properly executed, here we 
may well look on him as juſtly deſerving the title of a 
matchleſs benefactor. | 


As he was made Prior about nine- years after the murder 


of Archbiſnop Sudbury, we may well believe he was a 


monk long before he arrived at that honour; and that he 


applied himſelf to the ſtudy of architecture in the moſt ele- 


nt taſte of thoſe days, early enough to be concerned in 
the works which that prelate lived to finiſn, as well as 
thoſe of his two ſucceſſors. Indeed the ſimilarity of ſtile 
makes this highly probable; but how far the chapter-houſe 
may be looked on as of his erecting, will beſt appear by a 


view of that ſtructure itſelf. 


It is very lofty and ſpacious, being about ninety-two 


feet long within ſide, thirty-ſeven broad, and fifty- four high 
from the pavement to the middle pannel of the cieling, 
which is ſaid to be of Iriſh oak, and is compoſed in ſquares 
ſo large, that twelve of them reach the whole length of the 


building, and ſeven, joined with proper angles, form the 


breadth almoſt like an arch. Theſe large ſquares are not 
plain, but filled with ſmall pannels framed in a well- fancied 


pattern, with eſcutcheons and flower-work, painted, carved 


and gilt. 
The roof is fo judiciouſly contrived, that no girders pre- 
vent the having a fair and open view of the cieling without 


any incumbrance. 


The room is almoſt ſurrounded with arches or ſtalls, di- 
vided by pillars of Suſſex marble. Thirteen of theſe, which 
take up the whole breadth of it at the eaſt end, have Gothic 
pyramids of ſtone above them, adorned with pinnac es, 
carving and gilding. 

The Ralls on each fide are thirty. five 1 in number, five of 


os which 


1 


which, next to the eaſt corners, have had the capitals ® of 
their pillars and the ſpandrils between their arches gilt; 
the reſt in other reſpects are much the ſame; the ſpandrils 
filled with a carved kind of quatrefoils, then a fort of ar. 
chitrave and cornice, and above them a little battlement, 
fourteen or fifteen feet from the floor; and this reaches to 
the weſt end of the room, where is the great door with 
three arched windows on each ſide, now boarded up. 

To the height of this cornice J look upon the walls as 
remains of a former chapter-houſe, erected while theſe 
little pillars and arches were a favourite ornament in church- 
work; how long they were ſo J ſhall not pretend to gueſs, 
The door is properly placed in regard to the room; and I 


doubt not but a former cloyſter complied better with it than 


the preſent one does; but when Prior Chillenden in de- 
figning the new one found it impoſſible to divide his arches, 
ſo as to anſwer all the openings into them, he neglected 
them all, and determined to make his work uniform to 
itſelf. 

The deformity occaſioned by the places of this and the 
other doors was therefore owing not to choice but neceſſity. 

Above this arch is a kind of ornament, defigned perhaps 
to conceal or diſguiſe the irregularity ; how well it an- 
ſwered that purpoſe any one may ſee. 

At each end of the chapter-houſe is a window, as wide 
and high as the building would allow of, in the ſame taſte 
as thoſe in the body and weſtern croſs-iſle of the church; 
ſo are four ſmaller ones in the ſouth wall, which let in leſs 


® One of theſe ſtalls at the north eaſt corner, and another near the pul- 
*%h have had dco;s cut through them, probably on the room being « con- 
erted to a ſermon houſe at the reformation. 


light, 
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light, the church ſtanding ſo near them. The north wall 
being that which divided this room from the great dormi- 


tory, has no openings, only blind windows, or framings of 


ſtone-work, in the ſame pattern with thoſe oppoſite to it for 
the fake of uniformity. 

In all theſe windows are ſome remains of oalaatad glaſs, 
and the upper lights of the-weſt one have ſeveral handſome 


emblematical figures, with the zimbus or circle about their 


keads, and ſymbols in their hands, repreſenting the orders 
of the hierarchy, with the titles of Cherubim, Seraphim, 
Angeli, Archangeli, Virtutes, Poteſtates, Dominationes, re- 
maining below many of them. 

The chapter-houſe, as Mr. Somner tells us, was not only 
the place for capitular meetings, and treaties about church 
affairs, but alſo for the exerciſe and execution of regular 
diſcipline : that, for example, which is ſaid to have been 
inflicted on King Henry II. when, as hiſtory informs us 
(after he had ſubmitted to ſuch penances as the Pope had 
enjoined him, and was formally reconciled to the church 
by two Cardinals ſent from Rome for that purpoſe) finding 
his affairs in confuſion, and himſelf brought into great 
ſtraits, he reſolved to feek for help to St. Thomas; fo 


came from Normandy to England, and as ſoon as he got 
fight of the church, alighting from his horſe, walked (bare- 


foot and clad like a penitent) three miles, and through the 
ſtreets of the city, till he came to the tomb of St. Thomas; 
the convent being ſummoned to meet in the chapter-houſe, 
at his requeſt, he offered his naked back to be fcourged by 
the monks, which was done in the uſual manner : after 
which he had great ſucceſs, 

When, inſtead of a numerous fraternity of monks, the 
Chapter was reduced to a Dean and twelve Prebendaries, 
ſuch 
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fuch a large room being not required for chapter buſineſs, 


this was fitted up for a ſermon-houſe, with a pulpit, pews, 


and galleries, ſo early as that the chief gallery, with lat. 


tiſed caſements, (the royal cloſet when the King or Queen 


ſhould be here) is dated 1544, the 36th of Henry VIII.“ 


This was the uſe of it for many years; and after prayers 


in the chair, the congregation was to come hither to hear 
the preacher, but the indecency and diſorder of ſuch re. 


moving during divine ſervice, and the inconvenience they 


who had attended it there fuffered, in finding the ſeats here 
taken up by people who refuſed to join with them in the 
public worſhip of God, was thought a very ſufficient rea- 
fon for having the whole ſervice performed in one place; 


accordingly it is ſo performed in the choir, unleſs cn occa- 


ſions of cleaning or repairing it; but this ſtill retains the 
name of the ſermon-houſe. 


In King James's time the Lord Chancellor Jefferies in- 


formed the chapter, that the Preſbyterians had a petition 
before the King and council, repreſenting this as a place of 
little or no uſe, and deſiring they might have it for their 


* The building ſeems to have ſuffered by breaking doors into it on this 


occafion, eſpecially at the north-eaſt corner, where a crack in the walls 


appears to be owing to the opening a door on each ſide of that corner, and 
too near to it. Theſe doors are taken notice of in Chapter XXIX. 


+ In very wet feaſons, when the waters have ſometimes come into the 
French church, this has been lent to that congregation. 

It was fo to the Hanoverian regiments quartered here in 1756, and af- 
terwards to the Heſſians who ſucceeded them. 

And fince that to St. Andrew's pariſhioners, while their church was 
pulling down and rebuilJing, 

A few years ſince the pulpit, pews, and galleries were entirely taken 
way, and the whole inſide repaired, and the white-waſh removed from the 
ornaments, 
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meeting-houſe. The perſon who was intruſted with this 


meſſage, being a member of the choir, propoſed the 
making it a chapel for early prayers, which are read every 
day in the week, and till then were in the choir, © This 
« will do,” ſays the Chancellor; “ adviſe your Dean and 
« Prebendaries, from me, to have it put to that uſe imme- 
« diately ; for if the Preſbyterians don't get it, perhaps 
« others will whom you may like worſe.“ 

This is now the conftant uſe of it. As to the capitular 
buſineſs, the Archbiſhop's viſitation of the cathedral is held 
here; the ſtatutes are publicly read on June 22, when all 
the members of the church are ſummoned to attend ; and 
other chapters which are opened here, are adjourned to a 
more convenient room built for that purpoſe, and called 
the audit-houſe. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
— Sore 


OF THE INSIDE OF THE CHURCH». 


—ůů— —ꝛ„æ ũ — 
* 


Wi now enter the body of the church by the porch at the 
foot of the Oxford ſteeple, in company, I will ſuppoſe, 
with ſome travellers juſt arrived from America, in their firſt 
viſit to England; perſons bleſſed by Providence with a ca- 
pacity to be ſtruck with the fight of what is grand and beau- 


liful, without troubling themſelves to conſider, whether the 
grandeur 
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grandeur and beauty. with which they are charmed he 
owing to the rules of Grecian or Gothic architecture. 

At the firſt entrance with ſach into this noble ſtructure, 
how have I enjoyed their aſtoniſhment ! How have I ſeen 
the countenances even of their negroes ſparkle with raptures 
of pleaſure and admiration ! Raptures which no language 
but that of the eyes is capable of expreſſing. 

The fine arches over head, ſo moderately adorned with 
well praportioned ornaments, the lofty pillars ſo well diſ- 
poſed for diſtributing that light which the windows admit 
in great plenty, and the agreeable length of the walk be- 
tween them, which augments the pleaſure of it, till we ar- 


rive at the flights of ſteps which lead up ta the door of the 


choir, and give us a view. of tne rich ſcreen at the entrance 
into it, as well as of the croſs-ifles on each hand, built ia 


much the ſame ſtile with the body, and the dazzling height 
of the inſide of the noble tower called Bell Harry ſteeple, 


(perhaps the moſt perfect thing of its kind any where to be 
ſeen.) All theſe particulars, ſo finely adjuſted, can hardly 
fail of giving great pleaſure to thoſe who ſurvey them with 
any degree of at ention. 

Can the admiration of theſe beauties, and being charmed 
with them, be owing to the want of taſte? No ſure. One 
inſtance to which I myſelf was witneis puts this out of all 
diſpute, with me at leaſt. I ſhall give it here. 

Many years ago 1 had the pleaſure of taking a walk with 
an eminent builder in this part of our cathedral. The per- 


The floor of the body with its fide and creſs alles. was in 1737 and 
1788 entirely new paved with plain Portland ſtone, in uniform ſquares; 
which extending from the weſt door to the choir Rep., with a ſmooth and 
uninterrupted iurface, makes a very handſome appearance. 

| | ſon 


* 
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ſon was Mr. Strong, ſon of him who was mafter-maſon at 
St, Paul's in London, during the whole conſtruction of that 
juſtly-admired fabric, brought up under his father to the 
fame buſineſs, and his ſucceſſor, in the works of the Royal 
Hoſpital at Greenwich. 

He could hardly be prejudiced in favour of the Gothic 
taſte, and was undoubtedly a competent judge how ſtrength 
and beauty were properly conſidered in works of ſuch mag- 
nificence. | 

When he came to make his obſervations here, and eſpe- 
cially in the upper works, I was preſently convinced that 
an artiſt ſees with other eyes than they do who are not ſuch, 
and the eagerneſs of every ſtep he took in examining and 
noting down the proportions of what he faw, with his paſ- 
fonate exclamation at my not being then able to ſatisfy him 
who was the deſigner of that ſtately tower, in one of the 
galleries whereof we were ſtanding and admiring it, ſhowed 
ſufficiently how worthy he thought this forgotten architect 
of all the honour that could be paid to the memory of ſo ex- 
alted a genius. e 

But we will leave thoſe who can ſee no beauties in archi- 
tecture, except ſuch as they can tell the rules of, to the en- 


Joyment of their own delicacy ; and begin our walk as they 
who ſhow the church to itrangers uſually do. 


And here it may not be amiſs to appriſe my reader that, 
as I ſuppoſe him attended in his walk by one of them, I 
ſhall not load my book and enhance the price of it by a de- 
ſeription of what he is ſeeing and hearing their account of, 
er by copying epitaphs; which, though they may contain 
ſome truths, are (like dedications) generally looked on as 
ſ>ecimens of the writer's kill in flattering panegyric, ra- 


ther than juſt characters of the perſons to whom they are 
applied; 
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applied; nor on the other hand ſhall I overlook whatever! 
think particularly remarkable, whether other writers haye 
taken notice of it or not. 
To begin then. An obſerver of any curioſity ſtanding 
at this end, will diſcover two parallel lines cut in the pave- 
ment, about eight feet aſunder, but in ſeveral places inter. 
rupted by grave-ſtones, or the IND of the paving 
ſlabs from their firſt places. 

Theſe ſeem deſigned to ſhow what room ſhould be kept 
clear for public proceſſions. 


In Drake's plan of the old body of York Minſter, we 


find many circular ftones placed in order, that the member: 


of that cathedral might know where each ſhould take his 


ſtanding before they began their walk. 

In the north-weſt corner of the body, and under the 
Arundel ficeple, we fee within a partition the conſiſtory 
court, where ſometimes the Archbiſhop in perſon ſits judge, 
at others his commiſſary, or a ſurrogate, as occaſion may 
require. A little eaſt of this is the door I mentioned in de- 
ſcribing the cloyſter, as that where the Archbiſhop enters 


the body when received there in form by the chapter at 


viſitations; but what more attracts our attention is the 
font,* of which Biſhop Kennet, in his Life of Mr. Somner, 
printed with his Treatiſe of Gavelkind in 1726, gives the 
following account: When the beautiful font in the nave 
« of this cathedral (built by the Right Reverend John 
« Warner, Biſhop of Rocheſter, late prebendary of Can- 
«« terbury, and conſecrated by John Lord Biſhop of Oxor, 
% 1636) was pulled down, and the materials carried away 


* Mr. Somner ſays, that till this was given the church never had a 
fixed fonts [The font now ſtands in the baptiſtery, See p. 366, note. ] 
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by the rabble, he (Mr. Somner) es with great dili- 


gence for all the ſcattered pieces, bought them up at his 
own charge, kept them ſafe till the King's return, and 
then delivered them to that worthy Biſhop, who re- ediſied 
his font, and made it a new beauty of holineſs, giving Mr. 
Somner the juſt honour to have a daughter of his own firſt 
baptized in it.“ “ 

The mural monuments on 1 this [the north] ſide of the 
body are of Thomas Sturman, auditor of this church; of 
Orlando Gibbons, organiſt to K. Charles I. of Adrian Sa- 


mia, a prebendary; of Sir John Boys, founder of Jeſus 


hoſpital; of John Turner and of Richard Colf, both pre- 
bendaries here. On the ſouth are thoſe of John Porter, 
Eq John Sympſon, Eſq; gentlemen who died inhabitants 
of our city ; and another of the name of Berkley. 

Beſide theſe three ancient table monuments + ſand near 
the eaſt end of the body, between ſome of the pillars which 
divide that from its ſide iſles. In the plans given in Bat- 
tely's and Dart's books, they are ſet down as thoſe of the 
Archbiſhops Iſlip and Wittleſey, and a Dr. Lovelace. The 
braſs figures and inſcriptions with which they were inlaid 
have been torn off, ſo that it does not appear how juſtly 
theſe names are applied; but Mr. Battely was certainly 
miſtaken, when he mentioned the tomb over againſt Iſlip's 


as that of Wittleſea, for the figures on this were plainly 


thoſe of a man and his wife. 

To theſe we may add two handſome monuments in a 
little chapel on the ſouth ſide of the body, built without 
the wall, but with a door and windows into the church, 


* The good biſhop it ſeems did not long delay this ſecond donation ; for 
by the church regiſter it appears, that Barbara, the daughter of Mr, Wm, 


Somne:, waz baptized Sept. 11, 1660. 


＋ Taken cown when che tod, of the church was new paved. | 
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once a chantry of che family of Bruchelle or Brencheley, 


and called by that name; but, when running to ruin, re. 


Paired by Dean Nevil, who fitted it up for the burying 
place of his own family. On the eaſt ſide is the monument 
of himſelf and his brother Alexander; on the weſt that 
of his father Richard Nevil and his wife, and Thomas his 
brother, the parents and uncle of the Dean. The chapel 
is now called Nevil's chapel. * 

The eaſt end of the body and its fide iſles were parted 
from the reſt of the church by ſtrong iron grates and doors: 
and while devotion to St. Thomas Becket crowded the city 
with pilgrims of all ranks and countries, ana made the ca- 


thedral a treaſury of gold and jewels, ſecurities of this 


kind were no more than neceſſary in many parts of it; and 
ſeveral of them ſtill remain ; but theſe were taken away 
about twenty-foury ears ago [1750], and the view to the 
choir much improved by the removal of them, and by ſome 
alteration made in the ſteps by which we aicend to it. But 
before we leave the body it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that, in thoſe bleſſed times, the Saints of which thought 
that to defile the dwelling place of God's holy name, to 
break down the carved work thereof, and make havock of 


its ornaments, was the propereft method of ſhowing what 


honour they thought due to him; not only the fine font 
here was demoliſhed, but the monuments of the dead were 
defaced and robbed of what would fetch money at the bra- 
ziers, and the building itſelf was converted to a ſtable for 
their troops. | 


In going ſrom hence towards the choir, three or four 


ſteps bring us to a landing place, at each end of which are 
other ſteps into the two wings of the weſtern croſs iſle of 


* In 1787 this chapel was pulled down, and the monuments placed in 
the chapel of the Virgin Mary, 
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the church. That on the north ſide is uſually ſhown firſt 
to ſtrangers, and is called the Martyrdom ; for as the great 
door of the cloyſter by which the archbiſhops uſed to come 
from their palace to church was here, this was the place 
where Archbiſhop Becket fell into the hands of thoſe who 
killed him. That part therefore where he fell was ſepa- 
rated from the way to the choir by a ſtone partition, on the 
door of which was written the following lines: 


E ſacer intra locus, wenerabilis atque beatus, 
« Preſul ubi ſanctus T homas eſi martyrixatus.“ 


TRANSLATION: 


« The place within as ſacred we revere: 
« Blefled St. Thomas dy'd a martyr there.“ 


A grave was dug here in the year 1734, fo near this 
partition, that the foundation of it gave way; to prevent 
miſchief therefore it was taken down, and the way laid 
open to it. 

Againſt the north wall of this ifle are two handſome mo- 
numents ; one of Archbiſhop Peckham under an arch, which 
(as well as the piers which ſupport it) has been adorned 
with carving and gilding. Theſe are of ſtone ; but the 
cumbent figure is of oak, on a ſlab of the ſame, very ſound, 
though almoſt 500 years old, if originally made for this 
tomb, which ſome have thought doubtful. At the feet of 
this is a larger and more lofty one of Archbiſhop Warham, 
who lies here in a chapel of his own erecting for that pur- 
pole, * 


This chapel was a ſmall one; the arch between the eaſt end of the 
tomb and ſome niches oppoſite to the feet of it was the communication be- 
tween that and the church; more of thoſe niches remain on a buttreſs with · 
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Above theſe two munuments is a very large window, 
once remarkably rich in coloured glais, and accordingly a 
fine ſubject for the godly to work upon. The following 
account of it is taken from that of Richard Culmer, (com. 
monly called Blue Dick, but ſtyling himſelf a miniſter of 
God's word, and Matter of Arts) the man who demo. 
liſhed it. The commiſſioners fell preſently to work on 
the great idolatrous window, ſtanding on the left hand as 
you go up into the choir; for which window (ſome affirm) 
many thouſand pounds have been offered by out-landih 
papiſts.“ In that window was now the picture of God the 
Father and of Chriſt, beſides a large crucifix, and the 
picture of the Holy Ghoſt in the form of a dove, and of 


the twelve Apoſtles ; and in that window were ſeven large 


pictures of the Virgin Mary, in ſeven ſeveral glorious ap- 
pearances ; as of the angels lifting her into heaven, and the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars under her feet, and every picture had 
an inſcription under it, beginning with Gaude Maria; as 
Gaude Maria ſpenſa Dei; that is, © Rojoice Mary, thon 
ſpouſe of God.” There were in this window many other 
pictures of Popiſh Saints, as of St. George, &c. but their 


out fide of the wall, and ſhow what was the breadth of it, The holes 
in the church- wall hw where the ends of its rafters were laid, and 3 
little arched door in the cloyſter was probably the way for the prieſt to 
go to it without trouble, however the matyrdom might happen to be 
crowded, | 

A tort of roſe in pierced-work in the wall, above the knees, of the 
Archbiſhop's figure, might be a peeping hole, through which the officiat- 
ing prieſt might ſee what witneſſes were preſent at his ſaying mals, 

* A ſtranger who had ſeen Weſtminſter Abbey, being told that a Spe- 
niſh Ambaſſador had offered ten thouſand pounds for this window, ob- 
ſerved, that if it was the Ambaſſador who lies unburied in that Abbey, he 
thought the ſtory not at all incredible; becauſe he who never deſigu, to 
pay, my ofler any price for whates er ſtiixes his fancy, 


prime 
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prime cathedral Saint, Archbiſhop Beeket, was moſt rarely 
pictured in that window, in full proportion, with cope, 
rochet, mitre, croſier, and his pontificalibus. And in the 
foot of that huge window was a title, intimating that win- 
dow to be dedicated to the Virgin Mary: In laudem & 
honorem Beatiſſime Virginis Marie Matris Dei, Cc. 

In deſcribing his own performance he ſays, ** A miniſter 
was on the top of the city ladder, near ſixty ſteps high, 
with a whole pike in his hand, rattling down proud Becket's 
glaſſy bones, when others then preſent would not venture 
ſo high.“ | 

One circumſtance, which he did not think proper to in- 
ſert in his book, may perhaps deſerve a place here. 

While he was laying about him with all the zeal of a 
renegado, a townſman, who was among thoſe who were 
looking at him, defired to know what he was doing; I 
am doing the work of the Lord,” ſays he; © then,” re- 
plied the other, „if it pleaſe the Lord I will help you,” 
and threw a ſtone with ſo good a will, that if the faint had 
not ducked, he might have laid his own bones among the 
rubbiſh he was making; and the place perhaps had been no 
leſs diſtinguiſhed by the fanatics for the martyrdom of St. 
Richard Culmer,* than by the Papiſts for that of St. Tho. 
Becket, though his relics might not have turned to ſo good 
an account. + | | 


* This Culmer being recommended to the Houſe of Commons by the 
Mayor and other deputy lieutenants of the city of Canterbury, as a godly 
ard orthodox divine, and a man fit to preach in the cathedral there, the 
aſſembly of divines having approved of him, he was made one of the 
Six Preachers in that cathedral. 


t Mr, Somner tells us that Roger, keeper of the altar of the Makes 
dom 
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As to the preſent ſtate of the window, it is in the Go- 
thic taſte, with a multitude of lights or pannels of plaz. 
ing; the three lower rows of which are conſiderably large, 
and ſeven in a row. The middle one is almoſt all of co. 
loured glaſs, the others of plain, except ſome eſcutcheons 
of arms in each pannel. 

The coloured range has in its middle pannel the arms of 
the church under a canopy at preſent; but probably had 
once a crucifix, or ſomething elſe as odious in the eyes of 
St. Culmer, for all the figures on each fide are kneeling 
towards 1t. 

Theſe are ſuppoſed to be of King Ed ward IV. and his 


family, in as large life as their places permit. The King 


is next the centre pannel to the weſt; in thoſe behind him 
are Prince Edward and Richard Duke of Vork. On the 
eaſt ſide is the Queen, in the next three Princeſſes, and 
in the laſt two others; all have crowns or Coronets except 
theſe two. 

The figures and inſcriptions under them have been de- 
taced and ill repaired. 


Above theſe large lights are ſeveral ranges of little ones, 


gom of St, Thomas, was by the monks of St. Auguſtine's choſen to that 
A ddey, in hopes he would bring with him ſome ſpecial relics of the mat- 
tir, and that he cos. ve ed to them a great part of his blood that was ſhed, 
and a piece of his crown that was pared off; and that the monks of the ca- 
thedral reſented it very highly, till appeaſed by a compoſition to make ſa- 
us faction for the relics ſo purloined. | 

Prior Bene ict re haps obtained the Abbacy of Peterborough by the 
ſame means; for thither he carried the ſtones ſtained with St. Thomas“ 
blood, and made two altars or them there, within ſeven years of the aſſaſ- 
{1113t19n, Bowever, chips and duit from the preſent pavement have been 
rleked up with great devotion, and may be of no leſs value and efficacy 
Ban what was carried to Peterborough almoſt lix hundred years ago» 
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capable of one ſmall figure only: their height and ſize have 
preſerved them from being broken, but the figures are not 
very diſtinguiſhable. 

A ſcreen of ſtone-work divides the Matyrdom from a 
fine chapel of the Virgin Mary, now called the Dean's cha- 
pel, as ſeveral of our Deans are buried there. Mr. Somner 
ſays it was called the new chapel of the bleſſed Mary in 
1542; and Mr. Battely, that it was built by Prior Gold- 
ſtone; this muſt therefore have been the firſt Prior Gold- 
ſtone. It is an elegant piece of work, with a great deal of 
carved foliage at the eaſt window, againſt which is a mo- 


nument of Dean Turner. The fide walls are divided by a 


pilaſter in the middle of each, from whence ſome of the ribs 
of the roof ſpring, ſo that each ſide is as two arches. Both 
the pilaſters have had nitches on each ſide for ſtatues, cor- 
reſpondent to others at the corner of the chapel. Under 
the ſouth arch at the eaſt end 15 a monument of Dean Boys, 
with his figure, fitting as in his ſtudy and meditating. Op- 
poſite to this is that of Dean Bargrave, in a taſte not com- 
mon, being his portrait painted on copper in a beautiful 
frame of white marble, and juſt by this is a paſſage into 
the chapter-houſe, though which ſtrangers are uſually led 
to have a ſight of it. | | 

The two weſtern arches have only table or altar monu- 
ments cloſe to the walls; that of Dean Rogers on the north 
fide; and on the ſouth Dean Fotherby's, adorned with 
ſculls and other human bones on the ſide and ends of it; 
but at each of theſe many of the firſt ornaments have been 
cut away to make room for ſomething that required a great 
deal more than theſe tombs take up, both in length and 


height, whether monuments or altars does not appear; I 
| ſhould 


( 


hould ſuppoſe the latter, and that on the ſouth fide (part 2 


cularly) might be ſet off with ornaments high enough to 
conceal a hole about the ſpringing of the arch, ſo contrived, 


as not even now to take the eye of every one who viſits 


this chapel. 
In the north ſide TR of the choir is the door of a flight 


of ſteps, within the ſubſtance of the wall, which leads up 
to this hole and no farther. At the landing- place a man 
may ſtand and ſee through the hole, or put his arm through 
it as fat as the thickneſs of the wall permits; but that will 
prevent his looking down into the Virgin's chapel, or 
being ſeen from thence. What purpoſes this was contrived 
to ſerve can only be gueſſed at. 

If it was made any uſe of in carrying on the impoſture 
of Elizabeth Barton, which coſt the cellerar Dering his life, 
(fee chap. IV.) he might very juſtly deſerve the puniſh- 
ment he ſuffered. 

Dean Potter, who died in 1770, is buried alſo in this 
chapel, under a grave-ſtone of black marble. The eaſt 
window of it abounds in memorials of Archdeacon Bourg- 
chier, who died in 1495, and was buried here. See Son- 
ner, p. 321. | 

Returning into the Martyrdom, we ſee on our left hand 
the monument of Alexander Chapman, D. D. and preben- 
dary of our church; ſet up, as Mr. Somner ſays, “ by the 
wall where ſometimes ſtood an altar, called the altar of the 
Martyrdom of St. Thomas;” which, together with the 
place, Eraſmus ſaw, and hath left it thus deſcribed: 
1 There is to be ſeen an altar built of wood, conſecrated 
to the Bleſſed Virgin, ſmall, and remarkable in no other 
reſpect but as it is a monument of antiquity, which up- 


braids the luxury of theſe preſent times, At the foot of 
this 


| 


3 
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altar the holy martyr is ſaid to have bad his laſt farewel to 
the Bleſſed Virgin at the point of death.“ 

At the corner by this monument we go down ſtairs to 
that part of the undercroft called the French church ; but 
before we leave the Martyrdom we may obſerve, in a com- 
partment againſt the weſt wall of it, the epitaph of the Rev. 
Mr. John Clerke ; and in another, on the ſouth fide, that 
of Mrs. Priſcilla Fotherby. | 

To which I ſhall add, from Mr. Somner, that“ in the 
« year 1299, on September 9, Robert Lord Archbiſhop of 
« Canterbury, celebrated the nuptial ſolemnities between 
« our Sovereign Lord Edward King of England, and Mar- 
« earet ſiſter of the King of France, in the entrance - of 
« the church toward the cloyſter, near the door of the 
«© Martyrdom of St. Thomas.” | 

The two leaves of the Martyrdom door joined in one, 
make that which opens into the French church. The verſes 
on them, before-mentioned, were pretty legible till lately, 
when they were white waſhed over. 


* That marriages were uſually celebrated at the church door, ap- 
pears from Chaucer's “ Deſcription of the wife of Bath: 
« luſbands at the church door had ſhe five.“ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII, 


OF THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


46 Pans, ſays Mr. Somner, being ſpacious and light- 
i ſome, hath for many years been the ſtrangers church,“ 


* Theſe ſtrangers fled hither from the cruelties of the Inquiſition | 


in the Spaniſh Netherlands, in the reign of King Edward VI. who 
received them kindly, and granted them protection. Such of them 
as choſe to ſettle at Canterbury joined in a petition to the magiſtracy, 
of which Mr. Somner gives a copy from the city archives, under the 
title of “ Articles granted to the French Strangers by the Mayor and 
© Aldermen of this city,” but without date. 

The articles are only four. 

The firſt humbly begs that they may be allowed the free exerciſe of 
their religion, with a church and place of burial. 

The ſecond, that (to keep out ſuch as may give public offence) 
none may be admitted to ſettle among them, without ſufficient teſti- 
monial of their probity. | | 

The third, that their ſchoolmaſter may be permitted to inſtruR 
their children, and ſuch others that deſire to learn French. 

The fourth enumerates different branches of the weaving buſineſs, 


by which they propoſe to maintain themſelves. 
Their congregation then conſiſtsd of a miniſter, a ſchoolmaſter, 3 
director of the manufactures, twelve houſekeepers, and three widows, 
Queen Mary's reign diſperſed them; but when Queen Elizabeth re- 
eſtabliſhed the proteſtant religion, England again became their aſy- 


lam, and ſhe is ſaid to have granted them this croft for their church. 
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a 4 congregation for the moſt part of diſtreſſed exiles, 
te groun ſo great, and yet daily multiplying, that the 
« place in a ſhort time 1s likely to prove a hive too little 
« to contain ſuch a ſwarm.?” 

It is under the welt part of the choir, as obſerved in 
chap. X. where I have given my opinion in regard to its 
antiquity, with my reaſons for it. 

The odd variety of the pillars which ſupport the pave- 
ment over head, and of their capitals, 1s taken notice of in 
that chapter. The ſhafts of them are about four feet in the 
girt, and as much in height, but with plinth and capital 
not leſs than fix and a half. From hence ſpring the arches, 
which are nearly ſemicircular, and maxe the height of the 
vault about fourteen feet. 

All above the capitals is plain, and without ornament of 
any kind, till we come to the ſovth crofs-ifle, where the 


The unchriſtian ſpirit of Popery, and the barbarous perſecution in 
ihe Low Countries and France, drove them hither from time to time 
in ſuch abundance, that in 1665 here were 126 maſter-weavers, and 
King Charles the Second granted them a charter, They maintained 
their own poor, (as they do ſtill,) at that time near 1300, and em- 
ployed 759 Engliſh. . By the removal of molt of their deſcendants to 
Spitalfields, and the uniting of others with Engliſh families, they are 
ſo reduced, that at preſent here are hardly ten maſter-weavers, and 


about eighty communicants. [1774] 


They have two miniſters: the preſent ones are both epiſcopally or- 
dained, but do not uſe the liturgy of the church of England, having 
8 preſcribed form of prayer and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
the ſame as is uſed by the Calviniſts in Holland, and receive the com- 
munion ſitting at a long table. 

At firſt they maintained their miniſters; at preſent they have an al- 
lowance from the crown, with ſome eſtate in land and money, beſide 
which their people contribute ſemething toward their ſupport. 


doors 
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doors are by which the congregation come into it from the 
church-yard. | 
Here, in 1363, Edward the Black Prince (with licence 
of King Edward III. his father) founded and endowed à 
chantry * for the benefit of his foul, and made a very con. 
fiderable alteration in the Gothic taſte, with ribs curiouſly 
moulded, and having carved ornaments at their interſec- 
tions, among which one has the arms of the Black Prince, 
another the face of the Lady Mohun, whoſe monument we 
ſhall ſoon come to, and ſee her figure on it with a head- 
dreſs of much the fame faſhion. She alſo endowed a chantry 
here in 1395. Mr. Somner ſays, this chapel was once 


parted off from the reſt of the undercroft with gates and - 


bars; but it is now laid open, and no tokens of its former 
ſplendor remain, except the roof juſt deſcribed, and a very 
elegant column in the middle of the vault, ſupporting the 
ends of thoſe ribs which ſpring to it from the walls on all 
ſides. 


* This was called the Black Prince's chapeL 

+ The endowment of the Black Prince's chantry was Vauxhall 
manor, near London, The houſe for his two chaplains is mentioned 
in chap. VIII. 

The manor of Selgrave, purchaſed by Lady Mohun, was ſettled on 
her chantry with licence of the ſame King, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


rn 
e, OF TRE REST OF THE UNDERCROFT. 
We . p—— 


EAsTwARD from the French church, is what Mr. Som- 
- ner calls © the Lady Undercroft,”” now of little uſe but as 


1 a ſtorehouſe for the church workmen, but formerly ſo much 
celebrated, of ſuch high eſteem, and ſo very rich, that the 
” fight of it, debarred to the vulgar, was reſerved for per- 
l {ons only of great quality. Eraſmus, (ſays he) who by 
Il | _ i 8 ; ES 
The difficulty of getting a ſight of this chapel in Eraſmus's time, 
may ſeem to claſh with my opinion of its having been the place of f 
cniverſal reſort, while St. Thomas reſted in his grave here; but per- 
kaps.it may be accounted for by a conjecture which ] ſubmit to my 
I reader. While multitudes were crouding thither with offerings to 
d | the martyr, the more viſitants this undercroft had the better; and 
ſurely ſo elegant a chapel of the Bleſſed Virgin could not but attract. 
n their notice, and invite them te viſit her too, for this is the light in 
which the Papiſts look on all the prayers and offerings made at the 
altars and images of their ſaints: but when Becket's remains were 
tranſlated to another part of the church, this chapel being not in the 
way of being ſeen, might become neglected and forſaken. The 
ſureſt way to prevent this evil was to ſhut it quite up from thoſe whe 
were like to come to it empty-handed, and make the fight of it ſo 
extraordinary a favour as might expect extraordinary acknowledge- 
ments; admitting to it only ſuch as were likely to make preſents to 
the Bleſſed Virgin, fit to be ſeen, and regiſtered with what others had 


given before them, 
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eſpecial favour, (Archbiſnop Warham recommending him) 
was admitted to the ſight of it, deſcribes it thus: 

There the Virgin-mother hath an habitation, but 
«< ſomewhat dark, incloſed with a double ſept or rail of 
« jron, for fear of thieves; for indeed I never ſaw any 
e thing more laden with riches; lights being brought, we 
« ſaw a more than royal ſpectacle; in beauty it far exceed; 
« that of Walſingham.”? | 

The iron fences are now gone, as well as the riches they 
were to ſecure, but the ſtone walls of it, of open Gothic 
work, are remarkably neat and delicate. Theſe walls are 
only at the fides and eaſt end, the weſt one having (for 
ought that now appears) been left open. 

This chapel was built by Archbaſhop Moreton, who died 
in 1500, and, as Mr. Collier tells us, was buried under the 
choir, in a fine chapel built by himſelf ; and the ſtructure 
confirms this; for though, as Mr. Somner ſays, the Bleſſed 
Virgin had a chapel in the crypt in 1242: the Gothic taſte 
and elegant finiſhing of the preſent one may well make it 
ſuppoſed the work of Prior Goldſtone II. And Mr. Battely 
gives us an abſtract of his will; where he appoints that his 
body ſhould be buried in his cathedral before the image of 
the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, commonly called our Lady of the 
Undercroft. His grave-ſtone is ſtill to be ſeen there; but 
His monument is between two parry: near the ſouth- welt 
corner of this chapel. 

A ſtep near the middle pillars (for it kas three pillars on 
a ſide) divides the chancel from the body of the chapel. A 
door is here on each ſide, with a bench of ſtone reaching 
from it to the wellern pillars. 

Theſe pillars have their ſhafts longer and embelliſhed in 
a different manner than thoſe in the French church; 

having, 
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faving, inftead of capitals, an embattled cornice over 


them, reaching to the ends of the chapel. The arches 
which they ſupport are quite as plain as thoſe above de- 
ſcribed, except at that part near the altar, which has been 
enriched with eſeutchsons of arms and other ornaments ; 
among which are ſeveral ſtars with painted rays, iſſuing from 
convex mirrors in their centers, whieh might make a very 
pretty appearance in a place that was to be ſeen by candle- 
light, 

Two other doors 3 into this ehapel, near the altar 
which is deſtroyed, but the niche over it for the ſtatue of 
the Virgin till remains, as does the pedeſtal on which her 
image ſtood, adorned with ſmall figures in relievo of the 
annunciation, and ſome other parts of her hiſtory much de- 
ſaced, but not quite ſo. 

On the ſouth ſide of this chapel (but not within it) is a 
handſome monument of Joan Burwaſh, Lady Mohun, pre- 
pared and ſet up at her own coſt. Her figure laid on it has 
been defaced by ſome of the ſlovenly workmen. 

The monument of Iſabell Counteſs of Athol, not far 
from this, has ſuffered much alſo within theſe few years; 
three handſome pannels of alahaſter on the north ſide of it, 
with enſigns armorial upon them, dropped off, and lay be- 
fide it ſome years, entire enough to have been replaced at 
little expence; but they are now loſt or deſtroyed. 

Archbiſhop Morton's monument in this part of the un- 
dercroft was a fine one till the great rebellion ; but the zea- 
lots of thoſe times (who {pared thoſe of the ladies) defaced 
this ſhamefully, | 

Behind Lady Athol's monument, and under the chapel of 
St. Anſelm, is another chapel, now divided into two rooms 
by a fone wall; the outer one is ſquare, with a pillar in 

8 2 the 
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the midſt, and here the elders of the French congregation 
meet and conſult on veſtry affairs. A ſmaller pillar be. 
tween two arches, parted the reſt of the chapel from this 
before the wall was built, and is ſtill to be ſeen within ſide. 
The French clerk keeps the key of this veſtry; and when 
ſtrangers have a mind to ſee the place, by removing ſome 
parts of the bench here, he opens a ſquare hole, through 
which you crawl on your hands and knees into a dark ſemi. 
circular room, where candle-light diſcovers remains of 


ſome very ancient paintings. The roof has in a compart. 


ment a figure deſigned for the Almighty, with a wheel, 
the emblem of Eternity under his feet; an open book in his 
hand, where ate the words ego /um guz /um, and four angels. 
adoring round it. What was on the wall at the altar is ir. 
recoverably loſt; but an arch over it has on the key-ſtone 
ſeven ſtars in a circle, and four pannels from it on each 
fide, with the figures of ſeven angels, ſeven churches, and 
ſeven candleſticks, and in the cighth St. John writing his 
Apocalypſe. . 

On the north ſide are ſome groups of figures, relating 
to the nativity of St. John the Baptiſt, with labels and 
mottos. | 

Below theſe, on a kind of cornice, was Hoc altare dedi- 
catum &ft in honorem Sancti Gaorielis Archangeli, hardly le- 
gible now; for when the views were taken for Mr, Darbs 
deſcription of Canterbury cathedral, the draughtſmen em- 
. ployed here by wiping the inſcription in hopes to get 2 
better ſight of the letters defaced it pretty much. In the 
drawing he made of this what he has added on the ſouth 


* The deacons have another veſtry parted off from the Black 
Prince's chapel, for the duties of their office and paying their poor. 


ſide 
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ade is moſtly by fancy, little remaining of what was painted 
or written there. | | 

The piers on each fide of the print could not be put in | 
their proper perſpective; they are painted with palm 
branches and cherubims, with eyes in their wings and 
bodies, ſtanding on winged wheels; which I ſuppoſe made 
Mr. Dart take them for figures of St. Catharine. 

In leaving this vault one can hardly avoid obſerving, 
that the partition wall, though fair enough on the other 


=p ſide, on this is remarkably rough - which circumſtance, 
eel, with the obſcurity of the paſſage into it, makes it ſeem to 
* have been run up in a hurry, to conceal things of value 
zel. upon ſome ſudden emergency. On mentioning this for- 
ir. merly to an old clerk of the French church, he ſaid he had 
Sins. dug there, and could find nothing but bones. 
ey Two very ſtrong pillars near the eaſt end of the Virgin 
ud Mary's chapel ſeem, by the oddneſs of their placing, to 
his have been added to enable the arches over them to ſupport 
ſome very great weight which reſted on them, perhaps an 
ing altar- piece of ſtone. Whether ſuch a one was ever erected, 
ad or only deſigned, we have no account ; but at preſent they 
ſeem of little or no uſe. The letters I H S, in a very an- 
8 cient character, are written on each of them. See chap- 
fo. ter XII, | | 
Us | Before we leave the undercroft, it may not be amiſs to 
abſerve, that as this is the foundation from which Lanfranc 
4 raiſed his choir, ſo it ſhows that the eaſt end of his church 
3 was circular. Mr. Battely's plan of Lanfranc's church 
th makes it ſo, with a chapel and altar of the Holy Trinity 
there, ® 
- * Mr. Bentham, in his curious account of Ely, obſerves, that the 
: eld Saxon churches generally turned circular at the E. end. His plan 
le $2 ; of 
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Gervas mentions another ſo dedicated without fide of the 
wall. By the place and ſquare form of this as under Ead. 
wyn's view, it ſeems an addition made not long before 
Gervas wrote. 

We ufually return from this undercroft through the ſame 
door by which we entered into the Martyrdom, and paſs 

from thence to the ſouth-crols iſle, through an arched way, 
called the whiſpering entry, under the great flight of Reps 
from the body to the choir; or elſe by the foot of that 
flight; which I ſhould rather chuſe, as my ſtaanger will be 
entertained with a fair inſide view of that noble tower Bell 
Harry ſteeple, very lofty and ſpacious ; not crowded with 


ornaments indeed, but by no means fo plain as to ſtand ig 


need of them, 

To look up to the arch over-head from the foot of theſe 
ſteps is much more agreeable to many, than to do it from 
the landing-place at the top of them; where the deſcent ſo 
near our feet, and the height of what we ſee ſo perpendi- 
cularly over us, is apt to confuſe the fight and make the 
head giddy; or, if it does not ſo, the very poſture ſoon 
grows painful to the neck and eyes.“ 


of the o!d conventual church, built in 672, and repaired by King Ed- 
gar in 970, ſhows how that was twice ſo finiſhed, and ſo does that of 
the cathedral, as originally built about the time of the conqueſt, 

* A pleaſant and effectual way to avoid the inconveniences here 
mentioned, is to hold a pocket looking-glaſs before the breaſt, in a 
poſture pretty near level; looking down to this will give no pain to 
the head, the neck, or eyes, and prevent the unſtcadineſs of the ſight 
in a conſtrain: d poſture, | 

The pocket perſpectives, or opera glaſſes, contrived to give a view 
of objects at which they do not ſeem to be pointed, are very conve- 
neat for the examination of ceilings and arches enriched with paint. 
ings or ſculpture; but they are not every where to be had, and re- 
gure ſome practice before they can be made uſe of realily. 

Another 
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From hence alſo we ſee the fine ſcreen at the weſt end of 
the choir to more advantage than when we are on the land- 


Another hint may perhaps be welcome to my reader, which every 
one, even among the curious, is not acquainted with, though of great 
ſervice to ſuch obſervations, as we are here engaged in making. 

mean the help we may receive from perſpectives in regard to ob- 
jects at a ſmall diſtance, as monumental inſcriptious a little out of the 
reach of the eye, or partly defaced; mottos, or any other devices in 
windows, Which we wiſh to ſee at a leſs diſtance, may be brought to 
that diſtance by the help of a common perſpective made in joints, to 
de lengthened as occaſion requires. 

Many may be glad to know, that no perſpective fits all eyes and all 
diſtances at one certain length. They, which are made with fliders 
to draw out, are beyond all compariſon more uſeful than thoſe which 
are not ſo; and a man who has a very good teleſcope m y think it a 
bad one, for want of Knowing, that the leſs diſtance the object is at, 
the greater length he muſt draw his inſtrument to. | 

The maker uſually marks his fliders to the length which anſwers 34 
ſome particular obje& within view of his ſhop or work-room ; and 
in doing this muſt be determined by his own eye. If that of the buyer 
be ſimilar to his, he too will fee an objet at the ſame diſtance juſt as 
well; but if not, or he uſes his glaſs without an allowance for the 
different diſtances of objects, his diſappointment is not owing to any 
fault of his inſtrument or its maker. And this rule holds in perſpec- 
tives of all lengths, as well as reflecting teleſcopes; ſo that the ſame 
inſtrument which will diſcover Jupiter's ſatellites, or Saturn's ring, 
may be made uſe of to read a letter or note tweuty yards diſtant or 
leſs, either by drawing out the ſliders of the former to the Jength re- 
quired, or by regulating the diſtance between the two ſpecullums of 


2 the latter, till we have hit on the proper one. 
oo To make the experiment, take one of thoſe pocket teleſcopes 
1 which ſhut up to about nine inches, and draw out to two feet, or 
ſomething more, (which is the molt convenient ſize for all purpoſes 
” that I Know, ) ſet up a printed or written paper in a good light, at 
_ tifteen or twenty feet diſtance from your ſtand, which ſhould be | 
t. where you have ſomething to ſteady the hand which holds the glaſs; 
Ca 


draw the fliders beyond their marks, till you have gained about an 
inet: 
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jng place at the foot of it. It well deſerves our awention, 
though it is ſomewhat mutilated and clogged with white. 
waſh in abundance.* Mr. Somner ſuppoſes it built about 
the ſame time with the body of the church; and indeed the 
ſtyle very much reſembles that of the church porch under 
the clock, ſuppoſed of Archbiſhop Courtney's building, It 
is rich in Gothic flutings, pyramids, and canopied niches, 
in which ſtand the ſtatues of fix crowned kings, five hold- 
ing globes or mounds in their hands, and the ſixth a church. 

Some have ſuppoſed theſe the memorials of ſo many 
princes, during whoſe reigns the church was building, and 
that the figure of it was deſigned to diſtinguiſh him under 


whom it was finiſhed. If by this finiſhing we underſtand 


that of the body in Archbiſhop Courtney's time, to which 
King Richard the Second contributed, (ſee chap. XXXI.) 
this may be a ſtatue of him. His five predeceſſors were, 
King John, Henry the Third, Edward the Firſt, Second, 
and Third. There is no judging from the figures in their 
preſent condition whether they have ever borne any reſem- 
blance to thoſe princes ; but if, as Mr. Battely ſays, this 
ſcreen was built by Prior Henry of Eaſtry, who died in 
1322, the ſixth ycar of Edward the Second, the opinion 
that the figure holding a church is King Ethelbert, and 
the others ſo many of his ſucceſſors (unleſs that at his right 


inch in the length of the whole; then look for the object, which will 
probably appear not diſtinct, but will ſoon become ſo, if with the 
hand next your eye you lengthen or ſhorten the tube, (not by pulling 
or thruſting, for ſcrewing does it more eafily and gradually,) and 
your eye (which ſhould continue looking through) will preſently 
diſcover which way it wanted helping, and gain the point defired: 
* This ſcreen has lately had the white-waſh taken off, and been 
carefully cleaned. | 
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hand, more delicately featured than the reſt, was deſigned 
for Bertha his queen) ſeems mere probable. 

The area here is about thirty-five feet ſquare, with pro- 
per ſupports at each corner for the ſtately ſtructure that reſts 
on them. The two weſtern pillars are Gothic, enriched 
with great variety of flutings in that ſtyle, as are the ſides 
of the two eaſtern ſupporters which face towards theſe, 
There ſeems to have been ſome failing in the ſouth-weſt 
pillar, and a great deal of care .has been very judiciouſly 
taken to prevent any ill-conſequences of it, by adding 
ſtretchers of ſtaRe-work on all fides to ſtiffen it, beſide other 
helps leſs in fight to diſcharge ſome of the load from hence 
to other parts of the building. 

The ftretchers are very ſubſtantial and deep walls of 
ſtone, pierced in ſuch patterns as make them in ſome mea- 
ſure an ornament. They are carried on arches from this 
pillar to two other principal ones, one eaſtward of it, the 
other north ; they finiſh at top with a cornice embattled 
above an architrave, adorned with the motto and device of 


Prior Goldſtone II. in large text letters: 


Non nobis Domine, non nobis, * ſet + nomini tuo da gloriam. 

Beſide theſe larger ſtrengthenings, ſmaller ones in the 
ſame taſte are carried on north and ſouth to tke walls of the 
church, and others to the pillars next theſe principal ones 
weſtward, ſome of them ſeeming more for the fake of uni- 
formity than ſecurity ; on the north ſide of the tower no 
ſuch aſſiſtance has been thought neceſſary. 


* In this place being the middle of the line is inſerted Goldſtone's 
name in a rebus, thus, T, a ſhield charged with three gold ſtones, 
P in gold; that is, Thomas Go'dftone Prior. 


＋ It is ſo in che ſtone-Work. 
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Theſe precautions, with other diſcharging courſes of ma. 
ſonry in the upper works, ſeem to have effectually provided 


againſt all the danger that was apprehended, but might 


prevent the hanging a ring of bells in this tower. 

Above the great arches of this tower are ſeveral ſmaller 
ones, or windows into a gallery running round it, with 
doors on every fide opening into the building between the 
Rone arches and the leaded roof. 

Another gallery which is over this has only a parapet or 
breaſt-work ; from theſe is a pleaſant view of what is below 
to thoſe who do not find looking down from ſuch a height 
difagreeable. 


From hence the walls between the windows are Carried. 


up very plain for a conſiderable height, till the vault of the 
roof begins to fpring on ribs from corbels in piers be- 
tween the windows and capitals of the pillars in each 
corner, embelliſhed with painting and gilding, as are the 
corbels. | | 

In the middle of this vault is a circle of five or fix feet 
diameter, for hoiſting and lowering bells, or whatever is 
neceflary for repairs of the roofing ; having a hatch or trap 
door to keep it ſhut, handſomely framed, painted and gilt, 
with the church arms in the ceatre of it. 

In four pannels of the ſtone- work round it are the letters 
and device by which Prior Go'dſtone's works are diſtin- 
guiſhed in other places. Fhis part alſo is ſo enriched with 
colouring and gilding, as to cloſe the proſpect from below 
in a beautiful manner. 

From hence we go down to the ſouth wing by a few 
ſteps, where are two monumental compartments againſt the 
principal pillar, one for Frances wife of Dr. Holcombe, a 
prebendary of this church, another for himſelf. The next 
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we ſee is for Mrs. Jane Hardreſs, of a very- ancient and 
honourable family in this county, now almoſt extin&. 

Near the ſouth-weſt corner is the door of a flair-caſe 
leading to the upper works. Theſe are not in the uſual 
walk of ſuch as come to ſee the monuments ; but as we have 
juſt been viewing the inſide of the great tower from below, 
perhaps this may be the beſt place for what remains to be 
added concerning that noble ſtructure to what is ſaid of it 
in chap. X. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Of THE GREAT TOWER CALLED BELL HARRY STEEPLEs 


* 


— — 


To the top of this tower we go up by the winding or 
newel ſair-caſe juſt mentioned, from whence, at about 
ſeventy-ſix ſteps from the ground, is a turning to the 
chimes, (as the Oxford ſteeple is uſually called,) and 


* in this ſteeple, as mentioned in chap. X. is the ring of bells, 


which daily give half an hour's notice of ſervice- time by chiming . 


after which a. quarter of an hour before prayers Bell Harry is tolled for 
ten minutes, ſo that they who would come to church have as timely 


notice as can be needed. 


The bells were formerly rung from a loft or gallery in the body of 
the church, and the holes by which the ropes came down are ſtill to 
be ſeen in the arch. 

Aſterwards 
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about thirty-ſeven ſteps more lead to a turning over the 
arch of the ſouth wing, and ſo to the firſt of the galleries 
mentioned in the preceding chapter; in the ſouth-weg 
corner of which is the foot of another newel tair-caſe, 
continued to the platform at the top of the tower, 


This ſtair-caſe is, narrower and not ſo well lighted as 


that we have already come up; neitker are the ſteps ſo 
good, being much worn, eſpecially as we come toward 
the top. | 

Aſcending theſe ſtairs, and paſſing by an opening into the 
ſecond gallery, ſeventy-five ſteps more carry us to a turn- 
ing to the wheel-loft; fo called from an axis or barrel, 


with a great wheel for men to walk in and hoiſt lead, tim- 


ber, &c. for repairs from below. 

This loft is open only as occaſion requires. 

The wheel and its tackling ſtand on a floor of ſtrong 
timbers, abour the level of the door at which we enter. A 
lighter floor is laid about ten feet below this, and juſt 
above the vault which we have been admiring the beauty of 
from the ground. 


This might be a very good floor for a ringer” s loft, and 


tke loft itſelf muſt have been a very pleaſant one, having 
round it ſixteen very neat cloſets in the thickneſs of the 


Afterwards the ringers ſtood above the arch, but the loft remained, 
and another under it, ſo that the part under this ſteeple was incum- 
bered with two very unſightly galleries; a ſtone ſtair-caſe to the firſt, 
a wooden one to the ſecond, and from thence a long ladder through 
the circle in the arch, for hoiſting bells, &c. where was a trap door 
for their ſecurity while ringing. | 

All theſe incumbrances disfigured the place till within theſe forty 
years, or thereabouts, when they were taken away, and the mate- 
rials of the lofts were employed iu flooring the arch of the mo fide» 


ifle, over which people go to ring or chime, 
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fone wall by which they are arched over head. They are 
ſour on a fide, each three feet ſeven inches wide, and ſeven 
ſeet and an half deep to the two little windows of each in 
the remaining thickneſs of the wall, which furniſh a ſur- 
priſingly agreeable variety of proſpects every way. | 
The whole above the wheel-loft is open to the timbers 
which ſupport the leaden platform ; but there are corbels in 
the walls for another floor to reſt on, and a very particular 
proviſion is made ſtil] higher for timbers fit to bear the 
weight of a ring of bells and their frames ;* which is a 
large ſquare hole in each of the three ſolid towers at the 


corner of the building, and a ſtrong foundation of brick. 


work at the fourth for ſupporting the ends of timbers there, 
without cutting int6. that corner where the ſtair-caſe 
tower is. | | 

Returning to that ſtair-caſe, about fixty-two ſteps more 
land us on the leaden platform, which gives us a delightful 
view of the fine country around it, while the tower itſelf 
enriches the proſpect of every part of that country, from 
whence it is ſeen, both far and near. Its ſtately height, 
curious parapet of embattled and pierced work, the four 


* Mr. Battely ſays here was a ring of bells, and gives an account 
of a vait quantity of metal ſold by King Henry the Eighth, being part 
of five bells late in the great belfrage of Chriſt Church in Canterbury, 


But his record does not ſhow that this was ever called the great bel- 


frage; the church had another, a ſeparate building, (fee chap. XVIII) 
with fome huge bells in it, which might be the bells Mr. Battely 
ſpeaks of; but it is very likely that the defeRive pillar of this tower 
diſcouraged all attempts to furniſh it with a weighty peal. 

The only bell here hangs above the leaden platform, and is called 
Bell Harry, It is tolled every day, as often as ſervice is read, buf 
never rung out, except to announce the death of the King, the Queen, 
or the Archbithop. 
T magni- 
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magnificent pinnacles at the corners, and the ſingular ele. bu 
gance of its proportions, as well as of its ornaments from MW pr. 
the roof of the church all the way up, ſtriking every eye 
that ſees it, and making the beſt judges of ſuch works the 
moſt ready to rank it among the moſt perfect of its kind. 
Before I cloſe this head, I muſt obſerve. that the vieys 
hitherto publiſhed of this tower and church fall very ſhort 
of doing juſtice to them; but if a new drawing was now 
to be made of them, they might appear ſtill leſs to adyan. 
tage in that, than they do in thoſe we have already, 


CHAPTER XXXVL. 


GI 


CONTINUATION OF OUR WALK AMONG THE 
MONUMENTS, 


Na ax the flair-caſe door above-mentioned is another, ret 
called the ſouth door, opening into the church-yard. In tlur 
the corner between this and St, Michael's chapel, is the mo- alſo 
nument of Dr. John Battely, prebendary of this church and R 
Archdeacon of the dioceſe. at t 
St. Michael's chapel is what we viſit next. Over the J The 
entrance of it is a projection ſeemingly deſigned for an or- I T. 
nament, but is indeed a very ſubſtantial foundation for an Y Mil 
organ loft, of much greater antiquity than Archbiſhop Sud- den, 
bury's | 
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bury's time, and one of the proofs that this munificent. | 
prelate carefully avoided pulling down, where only re- 

pairing or caſing was neceſſary ; and at the ſame time was 
equally careful that all, which he did, ſhould be finiſhed in 


a rich and elegant manner. This, with other remains prior 


to Archbiſhop Sudbury's improvements, and viſible enough 
ip theſe days, are already taken notice of in chap. X. 

The projection is faced with wainſcotting painted; the 
two front pannels are pictures of St. Auguſtine and St, Gre- 
gory in ſtone colour; two other pannels returning to the 
wall had each of them an angel; but one of them having, 
been broken and repaired, both were painted over of a 
dark colour, and a ground of the fame being added to the 
fgures, they now appear more to advautage than they did 
before, Three round holes here ſeem marks of muſket ſhot, 
probably from the ſaints of the grand rebellion. 

The chapel of St. Michael is often called the warriors 
chapel ; ſeveral memorials of milifary men being preſerved 
there, whoſe bodies are not ſo. It is parted off by iron 
grates and doors; where entering we find the middle of it 
taken up by a fine old monument of Suſſex marble, with 
three figures in alabaſter lying upon it. The firſt is John 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerſet, in armour ; the ſecond Marga- 
ret daughter of Thomas Earl of Holland, his wife; the. 
third Thomas Duke of Clarence, her ſecond huſband. He 
alſo is in complete armour. ; 

Round the ſides are the monuments of Col. Prude, killed 
at the ſiege of Maeſtricht 1632. One of Sir Thomas, 


Thornhurſt, killed and buried at the iſle of Rhee 1627. 


Two others of the Thornhurſt family; one of Mrs. Anne 
Milles; then a very remarkable one of Archbiſhop Lang- 
ton, appearing as a ſtone coffin above the n ; it has 

EA had 
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had an iron fence round it, but whether it was within or 
without the firſt chapel here does not appear; at preſent 
about half the length of it is in the thickneſs of the wall 
with an arch over it now made up. Next to this is a buſt 
and inſcription for Sir George Rooke buried in St. Paul's 
church, (fee chap. V.) On the ſouth fide is a monument 
of ſeveral of the Hales family, one of which died at ſea, 
and the manyer of his being committed to the deep is ſhown 
here. 

The laſt monument in this chapel is a handſome marble 
one of Brigadier Francis Godfrey, buried here 1712. 
North of St. Michael's chapel are two ftair-caſes, ane 
leading down to the French church, the other up to the iſle 
on the ſouth fide of the choir. At the corner made by this 
turning a plain monument of two tables of marble is ſet up 


againſt the wall for Mr. Herbert Randolph, one of our fix | 


preachers. 

If any thing is und at the two ſtair caſes juſt men- 
tioned, it is that the door-way into the French church on 
this ſide is a mitred Gothic arch, but that in the Martyr- 
dom is a circular one, with ſuch kind of ornaments as I 
| ſuppoſe characteriſiic of the Saxon taſte, 

The undercroft (as my reader knows) I look on as prior 
to Lanfranc's time by almoſt two hundred years; ſuppoſing 
It built by the ſame hands that erected the curious crypt of 
Grymbald at Oxford. 

By the beſt accounts we have of the temples of the an- 
cients, they were often built with circular receſſes; and the 
great Sir Chriſtopher Wren ſeems to have beautified St. 
Paul's cathedral with ſuch numbers of them in conformity 
to that ancient file, 
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If therefore Mr. Battely, when he told us from Oſborn 
that the church here in Odo's time was the very ſame fa - 


bric that was built by the believing Romans, had appealed 


to his plan of Lanfranc's church, to ſhow how agreeable 
that was to the Roman taſte, and inferred from thence that 
part of their work was remaining not only in Odo's days 
but even in our time ; this concluſion would ſeem ſupported 
by better proofs than ſeveral, which we find in this book. 

But here perhaps I am getting out of my depth. I ſhall 
therefore go up the ſtone ſteps to that which I ſhall not 
ſeruple to call Lanfranc's church; becauſe here it is plain 
he repaired or rebuilt, though it may be difficult to deter- 
mine how much of the building was of his erection. 

As ſoon as. we land here we may obferve againit the wall 
2 row of little pillars *riſing from the pavement, with 
arches above them, correſpondent to that without fide, . 
which I have compared to a girdle in chap. X. probably 
of the ſame age and workmanſhip, tho” time and accidents 
may have in ſome meaſure abated the reſemblance. I can- - 
not look on theſe as of Lanfranc's building: but muſt ob- 
ſerve (though I do not find others have taken notice of it) 
that whenever this part was built the whole floor was level, 
or very nearly ſo; and the range, though ſometimes in- 
terrupted, may be traced as far as the chapel of the Tri- 
nity, ſo as to juſtify this obſervation beyond all doubt. 

Above this range the windows are in what I call the 
Norman ſtile, (ſee note chap. XXXIII.) becauſe we find 


* Gervaſe ſays, © no marble pillars were to be ſeen in our church 
«till after the repair by W. of Sens, and then they abounded here 
© without number.” I fuppoſe he ſpeaks of the little pillars of - 
Sullex marble, which are very numerous, 
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ſuch in all remains of buildings aſcribed to Lanfranc; 23 
the dormitories, the hall and lodging for ſtrangers, and the 
ſouth fide of the infirmary. 

Here therefore I will ſuppoſe Lanfrac began bis repule 
of the church ; not deſtroying any part of the old building, 
which was fit to be left ſtanding ; but finiſhing all accord. 
ing to his own taſte from the great tower to the eaſt end of 
the whole building. 

This required no alteration of the old plan ; and there. 
fore I ſhould think Gervaſe's deſcription of Lanfranc's 
church, as finiſhing in a circular form with eleven pillars 
on each fide to ſupport the roof, as juſt a deſcription of 


that which was gone to decay in Stigand's time. This 


agrees perfectly well with the preſent ſtate of our under. 
eroft, and with the plan Mr. Battely has given; except 
that he has forgotten the two ftair-cale towers at the cor. 
ners made by the croſs-ifle; and has added a body, which 
J ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ſpeak of more particularly. 

That great repair of the choir and the offices, which 
ſome have repreſented as quite rebuilding them; the raiſing 
a wall round the precint, which might be entirely his 
work; as well as providing a palace for the Archbiſnop 
(who, according to Mr. Somner, had lived in common 
with the monks till Lanfranc's time) which might require 
a ſtructure to be erected on purpoſe; theſe were very great 
things to be executed in ſeven years; and therefore I ſup- 
poſe he left the body in the ſame condition as Stigand had 
done, while he was completing theſe more important 
works. 

As to Anſelm's pulling down and rebuilding Lanfranc's 
church, which Mr. Battely tells us he did, it has not the 
I:aft appearance of probability; ; as I have ſhown in chap. XII. 
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note (e); and this account of it ſeems entirely grounded on 
his notion, that by the fore-part of the church we are to 
uoderſtand from the great tower to the eaſt end. 

If, inſtead of that, we ſuppoſe the fore-part of the 
church to be that which extended from the great tower to 
the welt front, all the difficulties attending his ſcheme will 
vaniſh. 

Let us then conſider things in this light. It is plain 
there was in thoſe days a great tewer where the preſent one 
ſtands, I think it needleſs to copy the deſcriptions given 
of it, and ſhall rather ſhow what I ſuppofe were the works 
which Anſelm had deſigned, and which the Priors —_ 
and Conrad magnificently finiſhed. 

Eadmer's account is, that Ernulph erected the ruinous 
fore-part of the church which Lanfranc had built, [ dejectam 
priorem partem ecclefie quam Lanfrancus edificaverat] in a 
moſt ſplendid manner. | 

This I ſhould underſtand of rebuilding the body to the 
welt front, which both Stigand and Lanfranc had left in a 
minous condition, or quite fallen down. 

Mr. Battely by this plan ſuppoſes Lanfranc had built a 
body; and by his hiſtory, that Ernulph pulled this down 
and rebuilt it: though his interpretation of priorem partem 
ſeems to confound this with the choir. However, the 

hiſtory ſhaws plainly enough that the body of the church 
was what he and Conrad rebuilt and finiſhed, perhaps in 
the manner Anſelm had deſigned. Poſlibly it might be after 
his deſigns that Conrad adorned the ceiling of the choir in 
ſuch a manner as made Lanfranc's name forgotten, 

That Lanfrane ceiled his choir may perhaps be a doubt; 
probably he did ; but if that was not left to be done by 
Conrad, the rich paintings ON which he adorned it to 
make 
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make 1t a repreſentation of heaven, might occaſion it to o be the « 
called Conrad's glorious choir. pilla 
All beauties of this kind were deſtroyed by the fire in T 
1174; in the choir eſpecially, where in raged ſo, that the very 
lead from the roof was melted into the joints of the paye. feet 
ment, as appeared at the pewing of the choir about the our 
year 1706; when ſome alterations being made in a part of mar 
the pavement, as mach of that lead was picked up by ſome for tl 
of the workmen as made two large glew- pots. eaſter 
Here therefore the fire was ſtopped ; and we ſhall ſoon clude 
ſee other proofs that the damage done by that fire was by les 
no means ſuch as required the rebuilding tne church from wher 
the foundation. halt t 
The choir is ſeparated from the fide iſles by a wall and Bu 
the range of columns, which ſupport the upper works. than 
The wall is of ſtone, (not marble, as Gervaſe repreſents of the 
it, Decem Scriptores, col. 1294, l. 54.) ſolid to about eight ſtrong 
feet high; above which is a range of open Gothic work there 
tor about ſix feet more, finithing at the top with a battle- what | 
ment. found 
The pillars are partly let into the thickneſs of this wall; falls t 
the baſes or pedeſtals they ſtand on are about eighteen that ir 
inches high and five feet ſquare, with a bench of ſtone ening 
carried on from one to the other. Theſe particulars are * By 
taken notice of in Gervaſe's deſcription of the old church; diſtanc 
and with others, preſently to be mentioned, ſhow how TS 
much of what is now ſtanding agrees with the ancient de- Ds 
ſign. He takes notice of the ſemicircular pilaſter agaiui 
the maſlive pier, or wall, from the eaſt corners of the great 
tower; from whence the firſt arch on each fide of the choir 
Ipring?; and tells how many pillars continued this work 10 5 > 
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the circular end of the building; but when he places theſe 


N pillars at equal diſtances he is miſtaken. * ” 
5 The pillars are alternately circular or octagonal; but 
1 very ſlender, conſidering what they bear, being not three 
: feet and a half in diameter. The fifth pillar being an octa- 
. gonal is adorned and ſtrengthened at every face of it by a 
f marble one of eight inches diameter, and all little enough; 
© for the four that ſupport the vault formed by the choir and 
eaſtern croſs-iſles are in height fifty feet, and the area in- 
R cluded is about ten yards by thirteen. Theſe pillars, which 
he calls principals, ſeem to have diſcovered their weakneſs, 
where arches of the fide-iſles thruſt againſt them at about 


half their height from the pavement. 
. But perhaps nothing is more worthy our notice here, 
than grooves cut in three of the pedeſtals of theſe columns 
of tne fouth iſle, and four in the north one, for receiving 
ſtrong bands of iron let into the partition wall, and ſecured 
there by lead or folder, to enable them the better to bear 
what ſhould be raiſed on them. Theſe are no where to be 
found but on the ſides of the choir; where by reaſon of the 
ſtalls the fire raged moſt violently ; and they plainly ſhow, 
that in the rebuilding the artiſt thought with this ſtrength- 
ening they might ſerve in the new work. The caution he 


* By a meaſurement taken in the north- ſide iſle of ſome of theſe 


diſtances, they appear as follow : 
Feet, Inches. 


From the ſemicircular pilaſter to the firſt pillar 13 6 
From that to the ſecond - En 13 8 
to the third - - 11 6 
to the fourth - - 10 2 
to the fifth, a principal - 10 4 


A ſixth pillar on each ſide between this and the next principal one 
was, at the repair after the fire, by William of Sens, taken away to 


dive the better opening to the crols-iſle. 
| took 
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took on this occaſion was more prudent than neceſſary; for 
when it became the faſhion for Saints to ſhow their zeal for 
the honour of God by ſtealing from his temple whatever 
would pay for their trouble at the braziers or ſmiths, a 
great deal of this ironwork was cut away; and probably 
more would have been, had it proved worth while, 

The caſing of the walls, vifible enough to a curious eye 
in thoſe parts where the fire was moſt violent, ſhows that 
this was the repair they wanted. I have obſerved that the 
ſouth ſtair- caſe tower could not ſuffer by that accident; the 

north one did not eſcape quite fo well. In the top of that 
were ſome bells, moſt commodiouſly placed in reſpect of the 
dormitories, which were near the foot of that ſteeple.— The 


wind blew the flames of the roof directly to the ſouth win- 


dows of it; ſo that the timber works there were quite in 
harm's way; accordingly they took fire, and the bell. 
frames conſumed the floor they ſtood on, and thoſe of the 
lofts underneath. The marks of all this are ſtill to be ſeen, 
as well as the ſtone ſtairs which led from theſe lofts to one 
another; they could not take fire, nor the great newel ſtair- 
caſe which led up to them from the ground. All the da- 
mage that they could ſuffer muſt be from the falling down 
of the bells when the loft gave way; ſome of the upper- 
moſt of them were battered by that means; and, as no 
bells afterwards hung there, they never have been repaired, 

Great part of the preſent church is therefore what was 
ſanding before the fire; and accordingly the account of 
the repairs conſiſts in telling us how many pillars were 
erected, and arches turned, from time to time. 

But when we are told the pillars were at this repair 
lengthened almoſt twelve feet, this is perplexing. It 1s not 
to be doubted, that when the Galls of the choir added ſuch 
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a quantity of fewel to what was fallen in from the roof, 
that the flames roſe to fifteen cubits high, the upper ends of 
the pillars on each fide not being defended by the par- 
' tition wall, but expoſed to the violence of thoſe flames, 
might be damaged fo as to require twelve feet of thorough 
repair; but if this was what Gervaſe meant by lengthening, 
furely he mighi have expreſſed himieif better. For the 
height of the walls and roofs before the fire may be pretty 
exactly determined by marks to be ſeen at this day; and 
how ſuch walls and roofs ſhould ever be ſuited to pillars ſo 
much ſhorter than the preſent ones, I will not pretend to 
conjecture. : 

That new capitals were added more beautiful than the 
old ones, I can eaſily believe ; and cannot help oblerving, 
that in ſome of theſe and in many of the ſmaller ones the 
architects ſeem to have had an eye to the more elegant 
taſte of the ancient order of the Greek and Roman build- 
ings, as we ſhall ſee again when we come to the chapel of 
the Holy Trinity.—At preſent we are in Lanfranc's build- 
ing, on the top of the ſtairs which brought us to the ſouth 
ile of it; where on the right hand is a door and a ftair- 
caſe leading up to a beautiful chapel over that of St. Mi- 
chael, and in the ſame ſtile, being part of Archbiſhop Sud- 
bury's repairs.* The roof is of ribbed arches, and at the 
key-ſtones where the ribs meet are the faces of three 
members of the monaſtery, whoſe names and degrees were 
written beſide them, but are now partly obliterated. 


The eaſtern one has remaining Tho. ———, + prior. 


* Here I ſuppoſe was the altar of All Saints, which Mr. Battely, 
in page 27, places with that of St. Michael in the lower ſouth wing. 
+ Thomas Chillenden was choſen prior in 1390. I have already 
ſhown that he was a very eminent architect, and probably the perſon 
_ employed 
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The middle ones ſeems to have been Johns. Wodnef, 
bergh. | 

The weſtern one Willms. Molaſch diſcipulus. | 

The room is now the finging-ſchool and veſtry of the 
choiriſters, but was formerly an armory, with racks for 
abundance of pikes. The arms have been taken away time 
out of mind, and part of the racks for them employed at 
other places. | 

Under the ſecond window eaſtward from this door is the 
tomb of Archbiſhop Walter Reynolds, with his ſtatue 
lying on it defaced; and at the feet of it, under the third 
window, that of Hubert Walter, in the ſame condition, 
Their robes were once neatly painted with the armorial 


bearings of their families; but time and whitewaſh prevent 


the remains of theſe from being diſcoverable. Above theſe 
large windows is a walk, which Mr. Battely calls a zrife- 


employed as ſuch by Archbiſhop Sudbury, as well as by his ſucceſſors 
Courtney and Arundel. | 

John Wodneſbergh, I ſuppoſe, was his chief aſſiſtant and William 
Molaſch his pupil in the ſtudy of architecture, when this building was 
erected. | 

If it was finiſhed in Archbiſhop Sudbury's time, the title, Prior, 
muſt have been added to Chillenden's name after his election to this 
dignity, which was not till that Archbiſhop had been dead nine years, 

John Wodneſbergh ſucceeded him in 1411, as William Molaſch did 
him in 1427. | | 

It feems pretty remarkable, that within the compaſs of an hundreq 
years there ſhould have been fix priors who made architecture their 
ſtudy, and of whoſe taſte and {kill we have many beautiful proofs at 
this time; but here the monks judged perfectly right; nothing could 
do greater honour to the ſociety, or ſo well expreſs their zeal for the 
houſe of God, the keeping and adorning of wich was entruſted to 
their care, as chuſing thoſe to preſide over them, who were belt 
qualified to direct them in the diſcharge of that truſt, 
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nun, between the ſame number of ſmaller windows on one 
hand, and the ſpringing of the arches and ſome little pil- 
lars of marble on the other, the way into it being by a door 
in the ſtair-caſe tower. Going on, the next monuments 
we ſee are on our jeft hand; that next the choir door is 
Cardinal Kemp's; at his feet is that of Archbiſhop Stratford 
and then that of Archbiſhop Sudbury. Theſe were once 
open to the choir, but are now hidden from it by the 
wanſcotting about the altar. | 
Oppoſite to this laſt the tomb of Archbiſhop Mepham 
makes part of a very elegant ſcreen of ſtone -- work, between 
this fide iſle and St. Anſelm's chapel ; which is now divided 


into two rooms, one a veſtry for the minor canons, the 


other for the lay clerks; in the latter of which, under the 


great ſouth window, is a raiſed part called the tomb of 


Archdiſhop Bradwarden, but without any inſcription or 
ornament. | 

A newel ſtair-caſe here leads to a room over this chapel, 
a cloſet of which has a window looking into the choir with 
an iron grate, This has been ſhown as the place where 
John II. King of France was confined, when taken priſoner 
and brought into England by Edward the Black Prince. 

The ftory is too ridiculous for confutation; but that the 
place has been uſed for a priſon may very well be believed, 

In all probability it was ſo for ſuch of the monks as had 
deſerved confinement by their irregularities. The room is 
pretty large and has light enough. It has a chimney and 


an oven; ſo it ſhould ſeem they who were confined here 


were to dreſs ſuch proviſions for themſelves as the convent 

was pleaſed to allow them. 
There is a door into a platform, where they might have 
freſh air and a pleaſant proſpect of tlic country; but at ſuch 
| U a height 
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a height from the ground, that any attempt to make an 
eſcape that way would have been very dangerous, 

The grated window toward the choir, I apprehend, way 
made that they might be eye-witneſſes of the performances 
of thoſe ſacred ſolemnitics, which they were excluded from 
joining in, and was ſo placed, that they might have a fair 
view of the elevation of the hoft.* 

Probably notice was taken whether they duly attended 
at their grate on ſuch occaſions, and how they behayed 
themſelves there. 

Whether any thing of this kind is to be ſeen in other 
churches I know not; but I believe my reader will allow, 
taat my opinion concerning this room and the uſe of it is 
not without ſome foundation. + | 


+ In the church of Rome, at the benedict on, the prieſt ring 
trom the altar holds up the confecr.yed water higher than his head, 
and ſhows 1t to the congregation, ho adure it on their knees; 3 
Imall hand bell being rung, to call the attention of the people to this 
e:cvation of the hoſt, 

In many of eur parith ehurches, where particular families have 
their own chancels or ſeats in croſs or fide iſles, holes ill remain 
cut fianting through the walls toward the altar, that fuch families 
might ſee the ſervices at the altar from their proper places, without 
Ciſturbing themſelves or others by removing for that purpoſe, 

+ Had I thought it could be diſputed whether this room might be 
called a priſon, or that a fire place and oven miglit be of uſe to thoſe 
confined there, I might have added to the deſcription, that it is fo 
ſolitary as to have no communication with other upper works of the 
church. That the door leading to it from St. Anſelm's chapel at the 
foot of the ſtair caſe, and that which opens into it above that chapel 
effectually cuts off all converſation with other people, except at the 
grate placed at ſuch a height from the pavement below, that no diſ- 
courſe held there could be a ſecret, as that they within the grate muſt 


appear as priſoners, That ſome ſigns of confinement here being at- 
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At this chapel we ſee how the eaſt end of the old church 


began to contract itſelf towards the circular form in which 
ir was finiſhed. Here alſo begins the aſcent to the chapel 


tended with different degrees of ſeverity may ſtill be traced, my 
friend W. and D. if he has been ſo frequently in the room as he ſays, 
may remember moft or all of theſe circumſtances. 

And yet in the Gent. Mag. for 1775, page 178, he has ublited's « 
Jong letter to ſhow that he differs from this notion of mine, and to 
ſupport another perhaps entirely his own. 

I think it proper for me to conſider as much of his letter as relates 
to this difference of our notions, and ſhall begin with what he ſays 
concerning the puniſhments inflicted by the monks on thoſe who 
dehaved ſo as to require correction. | 

He begins with obſerving that as rigid faſting was the general eſta- 
bliſhed rule of the religious of the benedictine order, an offending 
brother when in cloſe cuſtody was ſubjected to a ſtill more ſevere 
ſtate of abſtinence, and of courſe could have little need of an oven. 
He tells us the culpable monks were ranged by the Archbiſhop under 
three claiſes: That an offender for a flight fault was to have the or- 
dinary diet of the convent, but not to eat it till three hours after the 
cuſtomary time of refreſhment ; and while his brethren were in the 
reſeQtory, was to remain in the church by himſelf, If the crime was 
of a deeper dye, the guilty brother was to be committed to the ſpecial 
tuſtody of another monk, who was always ta attend him to and from 
his place of confinement (was not this a prifon ?) and the prior was 
to give the particular directions about his proviſion, and the hour of 
receiving its 

But a profligate and contumacions criminal was to be ſeized by vio- 
lence, and caſt into the priſon appointed for atrocious criminals, 
and brought, if poſſible, by the harſheſt diſcipline to a ſenſe and 
public acknowledgement of his tranſgreſſion. 

Thus far perhaps my reader may think as I do, W. and D. has em- 
ployed his labour and ſtudy in defence of what he calls an unfortu- 
nate conjecture, and the ſupporting my opinion by authorities which 
would have been more proper for me to produce, 
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of the Holy Trinity, which was added after the fire: but 
before we proceed thither, ſome notice ihould be taken of 
the croſs- iſle, which we have paſſed in coming thus far. 
The floor of it is raiſed above the reſt of the pavement 3 
very imall matter, more to be diſtinguiſhed by the foot in 


What he ſays about Lanfranc's conſtitutions and his zeal for tran, 
ſubſtantiation, ſhows his reading, but has very little to do with our 
difference; if he had not thought it leading to a diſcovery of the chief, 
if not the only purpoſe for which the oven was erected; namely, the 
baking hoſts for the ſacrament ; but there I think him a little vn. 
fortunate in his conjecture. Let us ſee by what argument he ſup. 
ports it. 

The curious and whimſical proceſs to be obſerved in preparing 
them, of which he gives an abſtra& from Spelman and Wilkins, may 
afford amuſement to ſome of his readers, but has not one ſyllable in 
it to perſuade them that a room fitted up with every appearance of a 
gaol was properer for this purpoſe than that from which it is named ; 
nor does he attempt to prove it ever was empleyed in ſuch ſervice, 
except from that one circumſtance of its having an oven in it, which 
3s no proof at all. 

Wafers are not baked in an oven, but over coals in an inſtrument 
fo contrived that each fide (by turning it) feels the fire, and this he 
repreſents as an iron plate: the ordinary ones which children buy 
for farthings, are called iron cakes, becauſe ſo prepared; and they 
who make them will be glad enough of a ſmall preſent to ſhow him 
their way of working. | 5 

The wafer tongs or irons of the huckſters are ſtamped or caſt with 
very clumſy figures; but ſome of thoſe deſigned for the ſervice of the 
altar are enriched with very elegant deſigns finely executed, of which 
I have ſeen beautiful proofs. 

I muſt fay that I find nothing in this letter to work any change in 
my opinion of this room being deſigned for a priſon; a priſon for 
ecclehaſtical offenders; or that a chimney with an oven in it, though 
but two feet in diameter (for this is no more) might be of great uſe 
and comfort to any who might be allowed the benefit of them when 
thought proper or neceſſary. 
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walking, than by the eye; which I impute to the altering 
the arched roof of the Black Prince's chapel in the under- 
croft, mentioned chap. XXXIII. At the north fide of the 
ile is a door into the choir between the Archbiſhop's throne, 
and the head of Archbiſhop Kemp's Monument. The ſouth 
is adorned with four rows of little grey marble pillars, 
behind the uppermoſt of which are two of Mr. Battely's 
zriforia, which run quite round this part of the church, 
except where it is joined to the great tower. 

Where theſe come over the vaulting of the ſide- iſles there 
is all the breadth of them to walk in; but in other parts 
they are ſo narrow, and at ſuch a height from the pave- 
ment, that many find them (eſpecially in the upper range) 
very diſagreeable, if not ſhocking and dangerous. 

The weft ſide is in the fame taſte; and here is a very 
handſome door to the ſtair-caſe tower ſo often mentioned. 
on the eaſt are two lofty porticoes ſor altars, aver which 
the zriforia are continued as above mentioned. | 

The north croſs-iſle is ſo uniform to this, that. one de- 
ſcription may in general ſerve for both; where there is 
any difference, it ſhall be taken notice of when our waik 
brings us thither, after we have viſited the chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, The crown of St. Thomas Becket, and che 
monuments of thoſe royal and eminent perſons whoſe bones 
are laid there, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
—— 


OF THE CHAPEL OF THE HOLY TRINITY AND 
BECKET'S CROWN. 


AS what has been ſaid of theſe in chapters XV. and 


XIX. relates rather more to the hiſtory than the ſtructure of 


them, ſome addition to that may be neceſſary. 

I have obſerved, that after repairing the miſchief done 
by the fire the monks determined to erect a magnificent 
chapel to the Holy Trinity, inſtead of a ſmall one, which 
was at the eaſt end of Lanfranc's church. They did fo; 
and their architect took care that this work ſhould be dil- 
tinguiſhable enough from that to which it was added by 
the difference of taſte, though by no means inferior to it 
in elegance and grandeur. 


He raiſed it therefore over a moſt ſtately undercroft, 


about twenty-four fect pitch, deſigned (as it ſhould ſeem) 
to be hniſhed at the eaſt end in a circular form; a form in 
aſe for the eaſt end of churches from the time of the Saxons, 
as the curious deſcriber of Ely Minſter has obſerved. Its 
ſide-iſles are divided from it by four pair of remarkable 
ſtrong pillars on each ſide, the laſt pair diſpoſed ſuitable to 


the circular deſign. Two ſlender pillars in the middle. 


of the vault aſſiſt in ſupporting the payement above. 
The 
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The deſcent into this vault is now by eleven or twelve 
ſteps from without. Moſt of the windows of it have been 
bricked up; but it is ſtill lightſome enough to ſee a crucifix 
with a perſon ſtanding on each ſide of it over an arch, at 
the eaſt end of the vault which opens into that, which LI 
ſuppoſe the place called Biſhop Becket's tomb, as lofty and 
about as lightſome as this; ſome of the windows here alſo 
being bricked up. Its form is a circle, about thirty feet 
diameter, the roof arched with ribs meeting in the center. 
The groyns between the ribs of the arch are adorned with 
the capital letters I and M. ſemee (as the heralds call it} 
the I's are crowned. | 

The addition of it to the chapel of the Trinity ſeems an 
after-thought, in reſpect of the firſt deſign, n it was 
erected at the ſame time with that or not. 

Be that as it will, in the words of the allotment of it to 
the firſt prebendary it is not mentioned as a tomb, but as 
e the vault called Biſhop Becket's tomb under our Lady” 3 
chapel.“ See chap. XIX. 

Having viewed theſe vaults let us now viſit the buildings 
over them, raiſed ſo much above the level of the choir, that 


| the aſcent to them from the north iſle is by ſeventeen ſteps, 


from the ſouth by fifteen. 

The pillars here (as in the undercroft) are in pairs, 
ſanding in contact two on one baſe or plinth, and their 
capitals (formed with a view to the Corinthian or Compo- 
lite order) blended together, and ſupporting one impoſt or 
cornice, from whence the arches are ſprung. Their ſhafts 
as well as baſes and capitals are of marble, and the arches 
are ſome circular, others mitred ; for the diftances between 
the pillars here diminiſhing gradually as we go eaſtward, 


ins arches being all of the ſame height, are mitred to 
comply 
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comply with this fancy, ſo that the avgles w the eaftern 
ones are very acute.“ 

The double triforium of Lanfranc's building 1s continued 
round the middle part of this chapel ; but the ſide - iſles have 
none, unleſs a walk a little raiſed from the level of the 
pavement may be called one, where the pillars are ſo de. 
tached from the fide walls as to leave a way broad enough 
for the prieſts to paſs on each ſide of this, and round the 
chapel of the Virgin Mary adjoining to it, without diſturb. 
ance by any numbers of St. 'Thomas's votaries, who might 
be crouding about his ſhrine: 

This walk, or a great part of it, was ſecured by a very 
handſome fence (if all of it was like that part which we- 
ſee oppoſite to King Henry the Fourth's monument) where 
the entrance ſeems to have been; and remains+ of the iron- 
work by which it was fixed are ſtill to be ſeen on ſeveral of 
the pillars-at the north fide. 

The weſt end of this chapel is parted- from the place, 
where the patriarchal chair ſtands, by a fence of 1ron-work 
finiſhed at the top with a rail or cornice of wood, painted 
with ſome of thoſe ridiculous and trifling fancies with which 
the monks were every where fond of making the preaching 
orders of friars appear as contemptible as they could. 


* Might not this be a perſpective deception, deſigned to make 
ſuch colonades appear longer than they really are when viewed from 
the weſt end of them ? | 

+ On the pillars of the fouth ſide are no ſuch remains ; the tomb 
called that of Archbiſhop Theobald, where it now ſtands, blocking 
up that part of the walk, 

The tomb of Cardinal Pole does the ſame in the Virgin Mary's 
chapel j but when that was erected there was no occaſion for ſuch 2 
conveniency, the ſhow being over ; for the ſhrine was ſtripped and 
demoliſhell in 1538, and the Cardinal died in 1555, The 
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The pavement here (which is raiſed a ſmall ſtep higher 
than than of the fide-iſles) has many circular ſtones laid in 
it, with figures very rudely deſigned and executed, of the 
ſigns of the zodiac and other fancies of the workman; and 
beſide theſe, a curious and beautiful Moſaic, which has 
ſuffered much by the ſuperſtition of ſome, and the deſtruc- 
tive curiofity of others, but has very lately been 2n part 
repaired. 

It ſhows evident marks of the ſhrine having been viſited 
by multitudes of people; and near the monument of the 
Black Prince we may ſee where a corner poſt ſtood of a rail 
or fence, which was carried round the ſhrins, and * the 
crowds at a convenient diſtance from it. 

By the ſtanding of the pillars here, and their inelination 
to a circle at the eaſt end, one would ſuppoſe that an altar 
to the Holy Trinity was at firſt deſigned to have been placed 
thereabouts; but there is no appearance that any thing of 
hat kind was ever erected, though the chapel was built as 
one fitter for that purpoſe than the little one at the eaſt end 
of the old church, pulled down purely to make room for 
this more magnificent one, 

Perhaps this may be accounted for by what is obſerved 


in chap. XIX. that before the monks had provided a tomb 


tor him, they found he had more viſitants than the place 


deſigned for it would ever receive; and therefore enſhrined 


his remains in the ſpacious chapeF built in honour of the 
Holy Trinity. The good ſucceſs this experiment met with 
took up their whole attention; the chapel deſigned for his 
tomb was left unfurnithed, and an altar to the Holy Trinity 
ſeems to have been no more thought of. This chapel of 
the Trinity was called St. Thomas's chapel; and even 
Chriſt's church itſelf loſt its name, and was called by that 
of St, Thomas. A large 
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A large arch at the eaſt end of this opens into the place 
called Archbiſhop Becket's crown, where (as obſerved in 
chap. XIX.) is a chapel (over the vault called Beeket', 
tomb) which appears to have been that of our Lady, men- 
toned in the allotment of prebendal houſes. 

The building is circular, the ribs of the arched roof 
meeting in the centre (as thoſe of the crown royal do) may 
have given it the name it bears. Here alſo is a double 
tri forium, and the wall anſwering the openings between the 
little pillars hath been painted with figures of Saints at full 
length, with their names, now hardly diſtinguiſhable. The 
whole chapel indeed has been plentifully adorned with 
paintings; and remains of the fame kind of ornament were 


to be ſeen in many other parts of the church, till it was 


thought that whitewaſh would look better. 

Whatever might be reaſon of it, the enthuſiaſtic mob of 
the grand rebellion did not play their game in this part of 
the church. The monuments here were not defaced by 
them ; a great deal of the painted glaſs is ſtill remaining, 
The figures are ſmall, and ſo are the pannels that contain 
them ; which with the iron-work fitted to them, are con- 
trived with ſuch a variety of patterns, as ſhows that the de- 
ſigners of them thought the having no two windows alike 
would add to the beauty of the building. 

Mr. Somner was of opinion that, if the legend of Becket's 
miracles were utterly loſt, it might be repaired from the 
windows on each fide of the place, where his ſhrine ſome 
time ſtood, abounding altogether with the ſtory thereof, 
It might be ſo in his time, but now it would be a vain at. 
tempt ; very little of the coloured glaſs being left on the 
fouth ſide, and the north having ſuffered in my places 
and been ill repaired. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
— R—mo—— ; 
OF THR MONUMENTS IN THE EASTERN PART OF 
THE CHURCE, 
— 
WHEN we come up hither from the ſouth ifle, the firft 
monument we ſee is that of Edward the Black Prince, fon 


to King Edward the Third, very entire and very beautiful ; 
his figure in gilt braſs lies on it completely armed, except 


| his head, on which is a ſcull-cap with a coronet round it, 


once ſet with ſtones, of which only the collets now remain, 
and from hence hangs a hood of mail down to his breaft 
and ſhoulders. The head of the figure reſts on a caſque or 
helmet, joined to tke cap which ſupports his creſt, (the 
lion) formed after the trophies above the monument, where 
are his gauntlegs curiouſly finiſhed and gilt, his coat of arms 
quilted with fine cotton, and at leaſt as rich as any of thoſe 
worn by the officers at arms on public occaſions (but much 
disfigured by time and duſt) and the ſcabbard of his ſword, 
which could be but a ſmall one. The ſword itſelf is ſaid to 
have been taken away by Oliver Cromwell. His ſhield 
hangs on a pillar near the head of his tomb, and has had 
handles to it. 0 | 

One cannot obſerve how warriors were armed in thoſe 


days, without wondering how it was poſſible for them to 


ſtir 
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under ſuch a load of incumbrances ; and particularly how 
a commander could look about him and fee what paſſed, 
when his head was encloſed in a caſe of iron reſting on his 
ſhoulders, with only narrow ſlits at his eyes, and a fey 
little holes ſomething lower to admit air for breathing; 
with all theſe helps this caſque is rather ſtifling to thoſe who 
have tried it on, though not in action or in a crowd. 

No leſs unfit does it ſeem for giving or receiving orders 
and intelligence in the noiſe and confuſion of a field of 
battle ; bur that this was then the faſhion is plain, nor only 
from this particular inſtance, but from the broad ſeals of 
ſeveral of our Kings and Princes, for many years before 
and after his time. | | | 

As the choir and eaſtern parts of our church are built 
over vaults, the bodies which reſt in theſe parts could not 
be interred in graves, but are incloſed in altar or table mo- 
numents raiſed above the pavement. 

This of the Black Prince has a long inſcription in old 
French proſe and verſe on braſs plates, and fillets round 


* Mr. Sandford, in his Genealogical Hiſtory of the Kings of Eng- 
land, has given prints of many of theſe great feals, which ſhow, that 
from the time of King John all the head pieces were made ſo cloſe 
as not to ſhow the face; that particularly of this prince reſembles 
this over his monument, except that it has more or larger air-holes, 
This faſhion continued till the time of King Edward the Fourth, on 
whoſe ſeal we find part of his face open to be ſeen ; as are thoſe of 
his ſucceſſors to King Henry the Eighth, the firſt that diſcovers the 
whole face by means of a viſor to lift up, which ſeems to be the de- 
ſign on his ſeal. 5 f 

This invention ſeems therefore of no earlier date than his days; 
and if ſo, there is very little reaſon to believe that the ſuit of armour 
ſhown in the tower of London for that of the Black Prince was ever 
worn by him, or made till above two hundred years after his deaths 
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the borders of the ſtone on which his figure is laid. The 
ides and ends of it are adorned with eſcutcheons alternately 
placed, one bearing the arms of France and England quar- 
terly, with the file of three points for his diſtinction, and 
z label above it, on which is written houmout; the other 
his own arms, Viz. three oftrich feathers, the quill end of 
each in a ſocket, with a label croſſing there, on which is 
his motto Ich dien; a larger label above the eicutcheon 
having the ſame words on that too. Theſe words perhaps 
were deſigned to expreſs the excellent character he bore; 
houmout in the German language ſignifying a Haug /ptrit, 
might repreſent him as an intrepid warrior, and Ich dien, 
] firve, as a dutiful ſon. The canopy over it is painted 
with the figure of our Saviour, now defaced, and the tour 
evangeliſts, with their ſymbols in ſmail compartments at 
the four corners of it. 

There ſeems to have been an altar oppoſite to this tomb. 
where maſſes might be ſaid for his ſoul; a ſtone ſtep very 
much worn being under a window there; and within me- 
mory his plumes and the arms of France and England, as 
on the monument, were in the painted glaſs here; the 
eſcutcheon with the feathers has long been broken and loſt; 
the other was a few years ago taken way to mend a win- 
dow at another place, 

At the feet of this tomb and under the next arch is that 
of Archbiſhop Courtney, of alabaſter, with his figure on it 
in full habit with his pall and croſier, but without any in- 
ſeription. 

Oppoſite to this tomb we ſee one of a ſingular form, ſo 
wlike all the monuments ſince the conqueſt, that I have 
met with the deſcription of, that I ſhould look on it as a 
piece of Saxon * rather than Norman; perhaps 
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brought hither to be preſerved as ſuch after this Chapel was 
built; it was deſigned to ſtand cloſe to a wall, but is not ſo 
here. It 1s ſhown as the tomb of Archbiſhop Theobald, 
but there is very little reaſon to think it ſo.* 

It has been conjectured to be that of St. Anſelm, but of 
this there is no probability. His remains were depoſited in 
the old chapel, at firſt dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul; 
but, from his being entombed there, called St. Anſelm's 
chapel to this day. This chapel eſcaped the fire; and here 
it is probable his bones reſted till the demolition of St. 
Becker's ſhrine, when it is much more reaſonable to believe 
his remains ſhared the ſame fate, than that the commiſ. 
ſioners for deſtroy ing all remains of ſuperſtition here, would 
remove his bones fiom the chapel where they had been 
worſhipped to a more honourable place. 


* Theobald was Becket's immediate predeceſſor: there was no 
marble uſed in this church until the rebuilding it after Becket's 
death, and this monument is made of the fame Petworth marble, of | 
which fuch a profuſion is to be ſeen in the pillars and other parts of 
this church. It was evidently made for the place where it ſtands 
aud was uot removed from any other, and if it is Theobald's muſt have 
been made for the removal of his body. It is very ſingular in its 
Nracture, and from the quatrefoils in which the four. heads are 
placed, ſeems to be of a later time. | 

+ St. Anſelm being a native of Piedmont, in King George the 
Eecoud's reign the King of Sardinia deſired to have his remains ſent 
over to him, and his Ambaſſador had ſucceeded fo far as to obtain 
keave and authority to have a ſearch made for that purpoſe, 

A perſon, commiſtioned to make this ſearch, applied to a member 
of the cathedral, whom he thought beſt able to aſſiſt in his enquiry, 
and inform him whether this tomb might not probably contain the 
remains of that prelate ; but was ſo fully convinced by him that all 
ſearch after any ſuch relics would be fruitleſs, that the monument 
was left entire, and the deſign laid aſide, The writer of this account 


gives it from his own Knowledge, 17 


1 


If Archbiſhop Courtney's monument is a very elegant 
one, that under the next arch is quite the reverſe; it is 
hat of Odo Coligny, Cardinal Chaſtillon, poiſoned (as 
tradition ſays) by his popiſh ſervants, when going to wait 
on Queen Elizabeth in 1571; probably to prevent his em- 
bracing the proteſtant religion, for which ſeveral illuſtrious 
perſons of the Coligny family died martyrs about a vear 


after, in the execrable maſſacre at Paris. 


It ſeems they, who appointed his remains to be laid in 
this honourable place, did not think it worth while to be 
at the expence of a decent repoſitory for them; they are 
caſed up in brick plaiſtered over in a manner not fit to be 
ſeen with the monuments among which it ſtands, 

That of Cardinal Pole is what we come to next; this is 
a plain one and of plaiſter, but of a form not inelegant, 
and was adorned by ſome beautiful paintings on the wall, 
againſt which it ſtands ; but theſe are ſadly gone to decay, 
and little remains to be ſeen of them. 

Cardinal Pole is the laſt Archbiſhop who has been bus 
ried in this cathedral, He lies in that chapel of the Bleſſed 
Virgin over the place called Biſhop Becket's tomb, ſo often 
mentioned already, and ſo far deſcribed as to want nothing 
more to be ſaid of it here. 

I return therefore weſtward, where are only two monu- 
ments on the north ſide of the Trinity chapel ; the firſt we 
come to is one of ſingular beauty, ſaid to be in part, if not 
the whole, deſigned and execured at Rome, In it are the 
remains of Dr. Nicholas Wootton, of a noble family in this 
county, an eminent ſtateſman and an accompliſhed cour- 
tier; for he continued in favour, and acted in a public cha- 
rater under four Princes, and as many changes of religion. 
He died Dean of Canterbury and York, | 

X 2 | The 
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The laſt monument here is that of King Henry the 
Fourth and his Queen Joan or Jane of Navarre, who was 
dis ſecond wife, whoſe effigy lies on the right hand of his, 
under a canopy painted with three ſhields, one with the 
arms of England and France quarterly ; another with the 
lame impaling Evreux and Navarre, a third with Eyreux 
and Navarre quarterly ; all theſe on a ground diapred with 
eagles wilant, and the word /overayne as the King's device 
and motto ; and ermines collared and chained, with the word 
atemperance *, for that of the Queen ; ſo is alſo a table at 
the feet of the tomb, on which is the picture of an angel 
ſtanding and ſupporting a large eſcutcheor. charged with 
the ſame atchievements. The devices and mottos juſt 
mentioned enrich the cornice of the canopy ; but, what is 
particular, /overayne and the eagles are on that fide where 


the Queen lies, and the ermines and atemperance on the fide 
of the King. | 

This monument has ſuffered ſhamefully within memory, 
much of the rich carving of the little alabaſter canopies 
over the heads of the figures having been quite deſtroyed 
Tome years ago, and the figures themſelves bearing many 
marks of the heavy hands, which have fince been truſted 
to clean them. 

Againſt the pillars at the head of this monument hangs a 
table painted with the murder of Archbiſhop Becket, now 
much decayed ; the engravers of Mr. Dart's book have 
done what they could to preſerve as much as can be made 
out of it; and indeed, if he had done ſuch juſtice to the 


* In a book called the Calendar of Shypars, printed 1559, I find 
a long definition of the word atemperance, which ſhows tliat in thoſe 
days it was u derſtood to comprehend almoſt every accompliſhment 


of rclig.on and virtue. 
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fbſcribers to his work as they did, his book would have 
been a much more valuable one than it is. | 

Oppoſite to this monument is an elegant little chapel 
erected without the wall, where was an altar for laying 
maſs for the ſouls of this Royal pair.* At preſent it is uſed 
as a place for lumber, wkere among other things 1s a large 
fun or glory, with the letters I HS in the middle of it. 
This was once an ornament over the altar, but taken down 
becauſe it gave offence ; how long ago tradition does not 
tell us; but if it had not been before the grand rebellion, 
Richard Culmer would certainly have been glad of fo fine 
an occaſion of ſhowing his zeal againit idolatry, and his 
book would as certainly have entertained us wich the con- 
demnation of it. 

[ have already obſerved: that the place, where the patri- 
archal chair ſtands, is adjoining to this chapel, but before 
we go thither, it may not be amiſs to add ſomething to 
what has been ſaid of the ſhrine, which was once the 
glory of the place we are now leaving, and attracted vo- 
taries and offerings without number. from all parts far and 


near, 


*The altar of this chapel is taken away, but a cornice which was 
above it ſtill remains; this was once adorned with ſuch eagles as 
were on that of the monument, and over it ſome figures, now defaced; 
were painted on the wall. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


_— COR 


OF THE SHRINE OF ST. THOMAS BECKET, AND 
HIS J}UBILEE, 


' DOME account of this has already been given in chapters 
XV. and XIX. with part of what Eraſmus obſerved of the 
richneſs of its ornaments ; to which he adds, that when this 
glorious ſhow was offered to view the prior took a white 
wand and touched every jewel, telling what it was, the 
French name, the value and the donor of it; for the chief 
of them were the gifts of monarchs, or perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank or fortune. 

If vanity was mixed with the ſuperſtition of thoſe days, 
this was a ſure way of increaſing the number and value of 
the new decorations to the ſhrine, ſuch as might do honour 
to future benefators, were their ftation ever io highly ex- 
alted. Accordingly rich preſents were continually flowing 
in; but then there were ſometimes {pring tides, called 
| Jubilees ; theſe were high feſtivals which the monks could 
not celebrate without expreſs licence from the court of 
Rome. 

The word Jubilee ſignifies a ſolemn rejoicing. The Jews 
were commanded to keep a feaſt unto the Lord once in about 


fifty years; in which their dependance on him for all the 
good 
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good things of this life, and his right to direct them in the 
proper ule of ſuch plenty of thoſe bleſſings as he ſhould be- 
iow on them, were to be gratefully and publicly acknow- 
ledged, by relieving the neceſſities of their poor brethren, 
by releaſing bondſmen and debtors from their obligations, 
and ſuch other acts of bounty and beneficence as are parti- 
cularly enumerated in the XXVth chapter of Leviticus, 

About the year 1300 Pope Boniface VIII. found that an 
improvement on this might be made by proclaiming a ge- 
neral releaſe from the burthen of their ſins, out of what 
Rome calls the treaſure of the church, to all who ſhould 
properly apply for the plenary indulgences granted at ſuch 
times; and by appropriating the money raiſed by ſuch 
indulgencies toward increaſing the treaſures of the church, 
in the more common and literal acceptation of the words. 

The experiment anſwered ſo well that Jubilees were to 
be repeated; but to add to the ſolemnity of them this was 
to be done after a number of years, only once in an hun- 
dred, according to his firſt inſtitution ; afterwards (for 
weighty reaſons no doubt) the time was ſhortened to one 
half, one third, and one quarter of that time; ſo that 
now once in twenty-five years the Pope, with great cere- 
mony and pompous proceſſion, breaks open a door of St. 
Peter's church at Rome, called the Holy Gate; when all 
who enter at it fancy themſelves in a fair way to heaven; 
and they, who can pick up any ſcraps of the rubbiſh made 
in forcing the door, look on themſelves as happy in the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch valuable relics. 

But, beſide what is done at Rome, Jubilees have been 
ſometimes granted to other churches in honour of ſaints 
enſhrined thete; or on any motives, which the Pope ſhould 
approve of, | ; 

No 
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No wonder if the cathedral at Canterbury, where the 
precious body of St. Thomas (the Pope's martyr) was ſo 
honourably preſerved, ſhould have this favour granted it; 
and ſo it was ſeveral times, but as a favour not to be ob. 
tained without great application. | 

Mr. Battely ſays, he ** ſaw in one of the regiſters of 
this church, the copies of two letters, full of moſt preſſng 
importunities, from the King to the Pope; and of two other 
letters from the King to the college of Cardinals ; of ano. 
ther letter from the Queen; and another from the Prior 
and chapter to his Holineſs, containing their moſt humble 
and earneſt addreſſes and ſolicitations for a grant of plenary 
indulgencies, without which there could be no Jubilee,” 
And in the appendix to this ſupplement, gives us copies of 
four letters from Rome, the originals of which are pre- 
ſerved in our archives. | 

They were written by the perſons commiſſioned from 
hence to negociate the affair there in the year 1520. The 
language of them is obſolete, and the letters too long to be 
inſerted in this little book, fo I ſhall give Mr. Battely's 
abridgement of them, which will ſhow how ready the 
Holy Father + was to confer ſpiritual bleſüngs on his du- 
tiful children; what reſpect the * Servants of the Servants 
Cd thought fit to ſhow to a very powerful Kingt in 
communion with him; and what excelleat uſe the Succeſſor 
of St. Peter“ knows how to make the keys which he values 
himſelf ſo highly on being entruſted with the keeping of. 
Mr. Battely's narrative is as follows: 

The prior and convent had ſolicited a long time for 
a bull of indulgence, by John Grigge, Doctor of Laws, 


* Three of the Pope's titles. 


+ Pope Leo X, 1 King Henry the Eiglith. 
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their proctor in the court of Rome. The King had ſent a 


letter of ſupplication in his behalf to the Pope, which his 
Holineſs did not vouchſafe to open, but remitted it to a 
cardinal to report the contents of it. A letter alſo from 
Cardinal Woolſey was about two days after delivered to the 
Pope, which he was pleaſed to open and read, and there- 
upon to diſcourſe with the proftor concerning the Jubilee. 

“Gifts and money are ſent for by the Proctor, that he 
might thereby purchaſe the favour of the Pope and of the 
cardinals. Letters alfo from the Archbiſhop, with a certi- 
fcate under the common ſeal of the Prior and Chapter, are 
required and expected. A cup of pure gold mutt be ſent 
with all ſpeed as a preſent to the Pope; for the Pope's ſiſter 
told the Proctor, that ſhe was ſure ſuch a cap would be very 
acceptable to his Holineſs, and would much prevail with 
bim to expedite the cauſe, | 

« After a tedious dilatory proceeding, and the expence 
of a vaſt ſum in money and rich preſents, the Jubilee was 
granted; but upon ſuch terms as ſeemed hard and unrea- 
ſonable, yet ſach as could not be refiſted; namely, that 
the Pope ſhould receive half the oblations made in the 
church during the whole year of the Jubilee. And here- 
with (as he obſerves) all Jubilees have for ever ceaſed to be 
celebrated in this church.” 

For, not many years after, the King renounced the 
Pope's ſupremacy, and aſſerted his own; declared himſelf 
head of the church in his own dominions; and ſeized on 
what his Holineſs had left as lawful plunder. 

Mr. Somner gives us from Stow an account of the riches 
this firine afforded, as well as the total demolition of it; 
wich the copy of which I ſhall cloſe this chapter. 

| cc Tet 
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ce It was built (ſays Stow) about a man's height, all of 
ſtone, then upward of timber plain, within which was a 
cheſt of iron, containing the bones of Thomas Becket, 
ſkull and all, with the wound of his death, and the piece 
cut out of his ſkull laid in the ſame wound. See note on 
chap XV. | 

«© The timber - work of this ſhrine on the outſide was co. 
vered with plates of gold damaſked and emboſſed with 
wires of gold garniſhed with broaches, images, chains, 
precious ſtones, and great orient pearles ; ſpoils of which 
ſhrine (in gold and jewels of an ineſtimable value) filled two 
great cheſts, one of which ſix or eight ſtrong men could 
do no more than convey out of the church ; ail which was 
taken to the King's uſe, and the bones of St. Thomas (by 
commandment of the Lord Cromwell) were then and there 
burned to aſhes; which was in September in the year 1538, 
Henry VII. 30.“ 


CHAPTER XL. 


OF THE PATRIARCHAL CHAIR, AND THE PLACE 
IT STANDS IN. 


TEHE patriarchal or metropolitical chair is of grey marble* 
in three pieces, carved in pannels; the ſeat is ſolid from 


* Gervas (according to Mr. Battely) deſcribes it as of one ſtone. 
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the pavement. In this the Archbiſhop (or his proxy) is 
placed with much ceremony, as ſoon after the election as 
may conveniently be; the members of the church in pro- 
ceſſon attending. 

This ſolemnity is called his enthronization, and puts his 
grace in formal poſſeſſion of the metropolitical dignity, 
vith the authority and profits thereto appertaining. 

Formerly this was done with much more pomp and mag- 
nificence than it is at preſent; the King, the Princes of 
the blood, with many others of the higheſt rank, both 
ſpiritual and temporal, being invited to it, and entertained 
in a manner little inferior to the royal banquet at a corona- 
tion, either in the plenty and variety of dainties, or qua- 
lities of the noble perſons, who attended as the great officers 
in right of manors held of the Archbiſhoprick by ſuch te- 
nures; and came with numerous retinues to the performance 
of their reſpective ſervices. For example ; the Duke of 
Buckingham, as Lord High Steward, came with a train 
of 140 horſes, the day before Archbiſhop Warham's in- 
thronization, to view the palace, and ſee that nothing 
ſhould be wanting to the magnificence of the approaching 
ſolemnity, as Mr. Battely tells us; * who in his appendix 
gives an account of the feaſt itſelf, with the variety and 
| expence of the proviſions. 


*The Duke of Buckingham (the High Steward) attended as Lord 
of the Caſtle of Tunbridge; Lord Coniars and Mr. Stranguiſh per- 
formed the office of Chief Panterer for the manors of Whyvelton, 
Semir, &c. Lord Badleſmere that of Chamberlain for the manor of 
Hatfield, the ſon and heir of Roger de Mereworth not being knighted ; 
Sir John Bluet (by appointment of the Lord Steward) executed the 
office of carver for the manor of Caryton, as Sir Gilbert Owen (for 
the ſame reaſon) did that of cup-bearer for e de Kirkby, Lord 
of the manor of Horton. 

But 
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But this was in the days of yore; I return to what is to 
be ſeen in our time. The place where this chair ſtands, ig 
between the altar and the chapel of the Holy Trinity, ang 
upon the ſame level with that, raiſed above the Pavement 
of the aitar by ſeveral iteps. | 

A flight of ten of theſe ſteps extends the whole breadth 


of the place to the walls which ſeparate it from the fide. | 


ales: where at the eaſt end we ſee the capital of a ſtack of 
Pillars, (whoſe ſhafts are hidden by theſe ſtep) of much the 
ſame conſtruction with the four principal ones, where the 
eaſtern croſs-iſles and the choir meet; from theſe riſes 2 
plain ſort of pier or column for five feet, where is ſuch a 
marble plinth as thoſe under the pairs of pillars in the 
chapel of the Trinity, on the ſame level, and ſupporting a 


yair juſt like them; as if that chapel was at firſt deſigned 


to have continued thus far. Whether it was fo, I ſhall 
leave others to conjecture. 

Oppoſite to the ſtone chair we ſee the old altar-piece, 
now the lining of that to which it gave place about the 
year 1730. It is handſomely adorned with painting and 
gilding, and of a defign which ſome think more ſuitable to 
a Gothic cathedral than the new one. But if we conſider 
the ſtalls and wainſcotting of the choir, as finithed ſeveral 
years before with an eye to the Corinthiaff or compoſite 
order, as is alſo the throne given by Archbiſhop Teniſon; 
we may think that Gothic finiſhing of the whole would 
have a more diſagreeable effect than that which the architect 
has judgeſt propereſt for the place. 

I mentioned, chap XXXIX. a ſtar or glory long ago 
thrown by in the chapel of K. Henry the Fourth, This 
formerly ſtood above the altar, raiſed on a poſt ſupported 
by cherubims of carved work, painted and pilt, with ex- 
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fande ch wings on the foot and each fide, which were here 
laid ap with that, till taken out to help complete the deſign 
of its making a back-front to the new altar. 

Mr. Battely tells us from Gervaſe, that at the eaſt cor- 
ners of the high altar were fixed two pillars of wood, beau - 
tied with filver and gold. Upon theſe pillars was laid a 
heam, which reached croſs the church, adorned with gold. 
Upon this beam were placed the glory, [majefas Dei] the 
images of St, Dunſtan and St. Alphage, and ſeven cheſts or 
coffers, overlaid with gold, full of the relics of many ſaints. 
It is poſſible this ſhould be the glory Gervaſe ſpeaks of and 
have lain here ever ſince the reformation ? 

From hence we may go down to the north fide-ule of 
the choir by ſeventeen ſteps, 


CHAPTER XII. 


or THE NORTH-SIDE ISLE, AND THE ROOMS ADJOINING, [KY 
— FR 
4 
IN . 4 
N chap. XXXVI. I mentioned a row of little pillars, 5 
which I ſuppoſe to have gone (not without interruption) 1 
[ his round the inſide of Lanfranc's church; here we ſee ſome | 


ned of them, and others are gradually hidden by the ſteps to 
ex- WW te Trinity chapel, which are of later date. 
ded * At 
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At the foot of theſe ſteps a door opens into a vault, till 
of late years a ſtore- room for the ſacriſt, now a place 
where coals are kept for the audit room and prebendaries 
veſtry. The little light it has it receives from the door, 
two large windows looking down into the vault under the 
chapel of the Holy Trinity. | 

Mr. Somner ſuppoſes it the wax-houſe of the ſacriſt, who 
was one of the four great officers of the monaſtery, and 
whoſe charge was very extenſive; for he was to ſee that 
the roofing of the church was kept in good condition; he 
had alſo the care of the ſacred veſſels, the veſtments, or- 


naments, books, and utenſils of the church; he had alſoa WM © 
: 5 . ZE Were 
ſubſacriſt to aſſiſt him,“ and a number of others under his 1 ; 


direction; of whom Mr. Somner gives a liſt, with eleven 
ſeveral branches of duty in which they were reſpeCively 


employed. The firſt he mentions is the keeper of the wax- 
| houſe, and the room I am ſpeaking of may have been his 5 


* Mr, Dart, in his appendix, page 8, mentions four ſubſacriſts as 


having the church-ornameats in their cuſtody, 


+ Tallow-candles have not always been thought ſuitable to the MW 
dignity of the church and the ſervice performed there ; that wax ; 
was looked on as more proper, when this officer was appointed, is 
pretty plain; and, if the making this wax into candles was a part of | 
his buſineſs, he had enough to keep him employed; for, that the 


monks were no niggards of their light, will appear from an account | 


to my readers. © The paſchal taper contained three hundred pounds 
of wax; ſeven wax candles in ſeven branches, weighed fifty pounds; 
namely, ſix of them ſeven pounds apiece, and the ſeventh, in the 
middle, eight pounds; proceſſion candles two pound: apiece, and on 
the feaſt of purification each candle weighed three pounds! In 
giving this account Mr, Battely has thought it neceſſary to appeal to 


the words of the regiſter as his vouchers ; in his appendix therefore 
ke 
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of their expences in this article, which may perhaps be entertaining | 
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with iron, make it ſeem deſigned for keeping things of 
greater value than wax and candies. 


once adorned with Qatues ; the hooks which faſtened them 
jn the niches where they were placed {till remaining to be 
ſeen. | 

In Mr. Battely's Appendix is the copy of a grant to 
Archbiſhop Bourgehier* from the prior and convent, of the 
ſpace between two pillars next to the altar of St. Elphege, 
where the furniture of the altar was ther kept; on condi- 


ing the honour of the church, and in the fame ſpace fit up 
a new repoſitory, where the things belonging to the altar 
micht be properly laid up as uſual. 
. Accordingly at the head of this tomb there is a cup- 
board, which might ſerve for that purpoſe; and did ſo in 
ſome meaſare, till the tapeſtry was taken away, behind 
which it was concealed, and the new wainicoiting at the 
altar quite ſhut it up. | 

Mr. Somner, if ever he had ſeen this cupboard, might 
have obſerved that the finithing of it had no appearance of 
being defigned for things of ſhow, and that it was by no 
means capable of receiving ſuch numbers of relics as Eraſ- 


mus mentions; and there is no appearance of any other 


he gives us a copy of it, where we find ſeveral more appointed for 
different occaſions there mentioned, and ſome of them ſpecified by 
terms which I cannot underſtand. The ſacriſt was to provide wax 
for theſe candles, the ſubſacriſts to deliver them out. 

So ſpelt on the monument. 


Y 2 place 


fore room ; but the windows of it being doubly grated 


Paſing by this door we ſee on our left hand the tomb of 
Archbithop Bourgchier,* erefied at his own expence in 
his life-time, of grey marble very curioaſly finiſhed, and 


tion that he ſhould erect himſelf a monument there becom-" 
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place where ſuch things could be put between the tombs of 
Chichley and Bourgchier; whoſe names he has added to 
Eraſmus's account of the relicary being to the north of the 
altar. I therefore venture to aſſign the rooms oppoſite to 
Archbiſhop Bourgchier's tomb (which are north of the altar) 
for the repoſitory of thoſe treaſures and curioſities which 
he was ſo entertained with ſeeing. One of theſe rooms is 
the old chapel of St. Andrew, now the Veltry of the Dean 
and Prebendaries. | 

Adjoining to this Veſtry at the North fide is the trea. 
ſury, with windows doubly grated; over theſe rooms are 
chambers, and ſo I think there were over the old audit. 


houſe at the weſt ſide of them, and all perhaps little enough 


for the treaſures and relics contained there. Eraſmus ſpeak- 
ing of the veſtry ſays, an incredible number of rich embroi- 
dered veſtments of ſilk and velvet was here to be ſeen; 
many candleſticks of gold; and the paſtoral ſtaff of St, 


Thomas, covered over with a thin plate of ſilver, very | 
light, plain, and no longer than to reach from the ground | 
Here alſo he was ſhown the relicks, kept 
cloſe under lock and key ; ſuch precious rarities as a num- | 


to the girdle. 


ber of bones, ſkulls, jawbones, teeth, fingers, and whole 
arms, all exhibited as objects of veneration. 

Mr. Somner has given here an account of the relicary, 
which has made ſome think all theſe things were preſerved 
within the rails of the altar, at the head of Archbiſhop 
Bourgchier's monument, in a little cupboard made for quite 
another purpoſe, as I have juſt now ſhown; to which I 
might have added, that treaſures of this kind were not 
ſtowed like bones in a charnel-houſe, but are ſtill preſerved 
among the Papiſts in rich and curious caſes; either for 


adorning of altars; or to be laid up in chambers prepared 
| for 
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for their reception; where they who are thought worthy 
to ſee them may do it without diſturbing the fervice of 
thoſe who attend it. Could the ſteps before the high-altar 
be then a proper place for exhibiting ſuch a ſhow as E aſ- 
mus was entertained with? Or could a cupboard leis than 
a common ſedan chair be fit to receive and keep them in 
any order? Whoever reads the inventories Mr. Dart has 
given us from the Cotton library, of ornaments, veſtments, 
and jewels committed to the care of the fſacriit* and his 
oficers, and his account of the numbers of relics, and the 
magnificent manner in which they were preſerved here, 


will eafily believe that all the rooms I have mentioned were 
fully furnithed, even ſuppoſing the old audit- room and the 


chambers over it to have been a part of this treaſury, as in 
all probability they were ; tor till the reformation we may 
believe the chapter buſineſs was tranſacted in the chapter- 
houſe, fitted for a numerous body to aſſemble in on ſuch 
affairs; but, when theſe relics were burnt to aſhes, the 
treaſures confiſcated, and the chapter reduced to a Dean 
and twelve Prebendaries; one of theſe rooms (now cleared. 


out) was much more convenient and ſuitable to that number 
| than the old one, which would receive many hundreds of 


* Whether the ſacriſt had or could have a lodging in any of theſe 
rooms, I ſhall not pretend to conjecture; ſeveral of them were built 
with chimneys, and ſo is a chamber over tlie ſouth ſide-iile of the 


choir, the walls of which are embellimed, by painting of flowers in- 


termixed with ſcrolls and mottos pretty much obliterated; three of 


theſe had names in them, one ſeems ETIAM SUBSAERISTA, and the 
others might he the ſame; there is alſo in a label apjuTgR Mus 
tro pros. The preſent uſe of this room is for locking up cordage 
and tackling for the church workmen, IN. B. This chamber and 
chimney are now taken away.] 
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people; ſo now the chapter is opened there in form, and 
then adjourned to the audit-houſe. What uſe the old chap. 
ter houſe has been ſince put to, the reader has ſeen in chap, 
XXXI. | 

The preſent audit-houſe was built about fifty years ago. 
Over the door of it is a memorial of Thomas Cocks, au- 
ditor and regiſter of this cathedral about the beginning of 
the laſt century, 
The laſt monument in our walk, weſtward of Archbi. 


ſhop Bourgchier's, and under the great arch formed by the | 


opening of- the north croſs-iſle into the choir,. is that of 


Archbiſhop Chichley, founder of All Souls College in Ox. 

ford, made in his life-time at his own expence, and very | 
rich in carving, gilding, and painting. His figure, as in. | 
Full health, and in pontificalibus, is laid on a table of 
marble ſupported by Gothic pillars and arches; under | 
which is a very emaciated one almoſt naked, which has | 
occaſioned it to be ſhown as that of the ſame perſon dead 


of a conſumption. He lived to a great age, having been 
twenty-nine years Archbiſhop. 

I have obſerved, chapter XXX VIII. that all the tombs 
we have ſeen in the upper part of the church are raiſed 
ones, becauſe the vaults underneth would not admit of 
graves being made there. This is an exception, for the 
figure of the corpſe juſt mentioned lies little above the level 
of the pavement ; which I think can be eaſily accounted 
for, by ſhowing there was no ſuch neceſſity of having a 
raiſed tomb here, as it is in all the other places. | 

Before the fire in 1174 one of the pillars, which divided 
the choir from the ſide iſles, ſtood on this very ſpot; but 
in the great repair after that accident it was thought the 


church would look better without it— The pillar in the 
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ondercroft, on which that was founded, is ſtill remaining-; 


its dimenſions are fix feet three inches from eaſt to weſt;. 


and more than five feet the other way, beſide a. projection 
on each ſide of it; from hence on every fide ſpring the 
arches which ſupport the pavement over head; here there- 
fore a grave might be dug in ſolid maſonry every way ca- 
pable of receiving his coffin without coming near the 
thinner part of the arches ;. ſo here he might very well be 
buried, and the inſcription Hic zacet ſays that he is ſo. 

The effigies of the Archbiſhop, which is probably of 
alabaſter or fine marble, is painted all over; and ſhows 
better what the pall was than the uncoloured ones on our. 
other monuments can do. An account of that, and the 
paſtoral ſtaff, may perhaps be entertaining to ſome of my 
readers; I ſhall therefore give ſuch a one as I can in a 
chapter by itſelf. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


er THE PALL, AND PASTORAL STAFF, 


— — — — 


Tun pall (fo called from the word pallium, a cloke) was 
at firſt, as we find in Collier's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, (Vol. 
I. page 69) à rich robe of fate; peculiar to the imperial 
habit, till cae Emperors gave leave that Patriarchs ihould 

wear 


E 


wear it. He ſhows that the biſhop of Rome got the power 


of granting it to others by degrees; and that Pope Vigi- 
hus, in 534, refuſed to confer it on the Archbiſhop of 


Arles, till he had gained the WS 5 et and adds 


ſome other like inſtances. 

The Gallican church, he ſays, had a pall independent 
of Rome till 742; when Pope Zachary got a canon paſſed, 
that all Chriſtendom for the future ſhould own the church 
of Rome for the centre of communion, and hve in ſubjec- 


tion to St. Peter's ſee; and that the metropolitans ſhould. | 


apply to Rome for their palls, and pay a canonical obedi. 
ence to St. Peter's injunctions. About this time the rich 


pall was laid aſide, and the Popes thought a leſs cofily 


badge of ſubjection to them might do as well; which was 
a ſtripe or liſt of white woollen cloth about as broad as a 
garter, adorned with little croſſes, and hanging round the 
ſhoulders, (as the rich collars of the Knights of the Garter, 
the Thiſtle, and the Bath do) with a piece of the fame 
reaching from it toward the ground before and behind. A 
very trifle this in itfelf (though by no means ſo to the pur- 
cha'er) and hardly worth the name of an ornament, but 
not granted by the Pope with earneſt petition and vehement 
intreaty; and even then the Archbiſhop was to uſe it only 
on certain ſolemn times and occaſions ; the honour of wear- 


Ing it at ail times, and in all places, being by his Holineſs 


reſerved to himſelf alone, as Mr. Battely tells us; who 


has given us the form of the petition and of the grant, as 
well as of the oath, which was to be taken before the re- 


ceiving it. | 

T he petition is from the church of Canterbury in fa- 
vour of the elect, and the form ſhort. What other kinds 
vehement intreaty were required to get it delivered, or 
what 


| what | 
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what attendance and expence it will coſt to ſurmount dif- 
fculties and delays, which the court of Rome uſually found 
it worth while to make on ſuch occaſions, he does not ſay 
nor could he find any account of the bill of fees; but Mr. 
Weever (in his funeral monuments) tells us, the fee of the 
pall was 5 00 florins, at four ſhilling and ſixpence each, 


and twice that ſum for the firſt fruits. 
My reader will wonder how ſuch a trinket ſhould bear 


ſuch an extravagant price, till he 1s informed, that it was 
declared to be taken from the body of St. Peter, which, to 
be ſure, rendered it of great value; that the Pope having 
aſſumed the monopoly of it decreed, that the purchaſer 
might not exerciſe the power and office, or even aſſume 
the title of Archbiſhop, till he had received this badge of 


the fullne's of his authority, or rather of dependance on 


or obedience to the Pope; to which at the reception of it 
he bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath; to be ſeen in Mr. 


Battely's book. 

When the prelate died, this pall was to be buried with 
him; whether for his uſe in the other world, (as ſavages 
are ſaid to bury weapons with their warriors) or whether 
for fear the ſucceſſor ſhould impute virtue to the relic, and 
think the trouble and expence of getting a new one unne- 
ceſiary, I leave my reader to determine. 

The paſtoral ſtaff on this (Aichbilhop Chichley's) mo- 
noment is not ſuch a one as that which Eraſmus ſaw of St. 
Thomas, Recket (deſcribed chap. XLI.) for this is as ſub- 
ſtantial as that of an halbert, as tail as the man; and has a 


croſs at the top. 
The forms, with which theſe zz/f2gnia were delivered to 


Archbilhop Dean, (as given by Mr. Collier, vol. I. page 
701}-- 


C age] 


701) ſhow what extravagant authority the Pope pre. 
tended to on ſuch occaſions; and with them I Hall end this 
Chapter, E = 
The ſtaff with the croſs was put into his hands by a 
monk, commiſſioned by the prior and convent of Caiter- 
bury, with theſe words; Reverend Father, I am ſent to 
you from the ſovereign Prince of the world, who requires 


and commands you to undertake the government of his 


church, and to love and protect her; and in proof of 
my orders, I deliver you the ſtandard of the King of 
Heaven.“ | 

After this he received this pall by the hands of the biſhop 
of Lichield and Coventry, commiſſioned by the Pope for 
that purpoſe, It was delivered to him in this form: 

* To the honour of Almighty God, and the bleſſed 


Virgin Mary, the holy Apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, 


our Lord Pope Alexander VI. the Holy Roman church, 
and alſo of the holy church of Canterbury committed to 
their charge, we give you in the pall taken from the body 
of St, Peter a full authority for the exerciſe of your archi- 
epiſcopal function; with the liberty of wearing this ho- 
nourable diltinction in your cathedrai upon certain days, 
mentioned in the apoſtolic bulls of privilege. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE NORTH SIDE-ISLE CONTINUED. 


— — 


AT the head of Archbiſhop Chichley's tomb is a door 
into the choir; but, before we leave this iſle, we may ob- 
ſerve ſome particulars in which it differs from the ſouth 
one. | | | 

From the audit-houſe door to the corner made by the 
croſs-iſie, the range of little arches and pillars is diſcon- 
tinued ; inſtead of which two large ones are hollowed in 
the wall, with deſks for books to be read here; under 
which are cupboards, now ſhut up; to be mentioned again 
by and by, Probably this alteration was made about 
1538, when King Henry VIII. ordered a tranilation of 
the Bible into Engliſh to be printed and ſet up in different 
churches, that every one who could read might be ſatisfied, 
nothing would be found there to ſupport the exhorbitant 
power aſſumed by the Pope over all Chriſtendom.“ A little 
pillar, once dividing theſe arches, is gone; but it is plain 
the place was made for two ſuch books. Mr. Collier tells 
us in vol. I, page 184, that Biſhop Bonner ordered fix of 
them to be ſet up in his cathedral of St. Paul.—The por- 


* Tindal's Rapin, vol. I. page 619, folio edition. 
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ticos on the eaſt fide of this croſs-iſle, as well as of the 


ſouth one, are alſo without ſuch little columns. Theſe 
have all been chapels with altars, and ſome tokens of their 
having been ſo are {till to be ſeen. One of theſe, ſuppoſed 
to have been that of St. Martin, has in the window his 
figure on horſeback, cutting off part of his cloke to cover 
a naked beggar ; the other, according to Mr. Battely, was 
St. Stephen's, bat that window has nothing remaining to 
confirm it or that diſcovers what part of hiſtory it relates to, 

At the north fide of this croſs-iſle the range of arche; 


begins again, and here makes a kind of ſtalls a little like | 


thoſe in the chapter-houſe, having a bench of ſtone covered 


with boards to fit on; one of which ſtalls 1s diſtinguiſhed | 
from the reit, being raiſed a ſtep and boarded at the back 


and ſides ſo as to form an armed chair. Such a bench is 


alſo on the weſt fide as far as the door of the ſtone ſtair-caſe | 


and tower, anſwering that in the oppoſite croſs-iſle, al. 
ready deſcribed. 
By theſe ſeats, and thoſe between the pillars of the wall 


which parts this iſle from the choir, it ſeems as if the monks | 
uſed to meet and converſe here before ſervice under the | 


eye of a ſuperior, till it was time to go 1 into the choir to- 
gether, 

The door, by which the inhabitants of the northern and 
eaſtern parts of the precin& go to the church, is at the 
north-welt corner of this croſs- iſle; and over againſt that 
at the head of Archbiſhop Chichley's monument, which 
opeus into the choir facing the archiepiſcopal throne there. 

But we ſhall not leave this iſle without taking notice, 
that, beide the cupboards I mentioned near the audit-houle 
door, here were fer-;a! others in the niches formed by 
the litiic pillars in che north walls of it, in which the ſing- 
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ing men uſed to keep their ſurplices, and dreſs themſelves 
here, while numbers of the congregation were coming this 
way to church. 

Some years ago it was thought a leſs public place would 
he more convenient for this purpoſe; and accordingly a 
reſtry was made for them in one part of St. Anſelm's 
chapel, and the other fitted up for the minor canons ; as 
already ſhown in chap. XXXVI. The cupboards in the 
niches are now walled up. 

Proceeding weltward, we ſee two windows where the 
coloured glaſs has been indifferently well preſerved ; and 
thus far we trace the range of little pillars and arches; but 
loſe it behind the ſtairs of the organ loft, under which are 
more of the cupboards formerly uſed by the choirmen ; 
and juſt beyond theſe is a ſtone ſtep to the door in the wall, 
mentioned in chapter XXXII. 

Through this iſle the Dean and prebendaries uſually 90 
from their veſtry to their ſtalls in the choir, entering at 
the weſt door in the ſtone work ſcreen, deſcribed in chap. 
XXXIV. over which was the clock till the year 1762, 
when a new one was made and placed in the Oxford fteeple 
with the dial of it on the ſouth file; a much more con- 


picuous place than that of the old one, which could not 


be icen but within the church, 
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AAT 
—— 
OF THE choix. 


T'as is thought to be the moſt ſpacious of any in the 


kingdom; being about one hundred and eighty feet in 
jength from the welt door to the altar; and thirty eight in 


breadth between the two fide doors of it. The ſtalls for 
the Dean and Prebendaries are fix on each ſide of the 


entrance; they are of wainſcot, divided by neat pullars | 


and pilaſters fluted, with capitals of the Corinthian order, 
{upporting arched canopies, and a front elegantly carved 


with crowns, ſceptres, mitres, and rich foliage, with ſuit- 
able frieze and cornice; the arms of the kingdom, the | 


Archbiſhoprick, and the Dean and Chapter, (formerly of 
the Prior) ſhow this to be part of what was performed after 
the reſtoration, at a vaſt expence in repairing the miſchiefs 
done by the enemies of royalty and epiſcopacy. The 
wainſcotting on each ſide, as far as to the Archbiſhop's 
throne, in the ſame taſte, though not ſo rich in its orna- 
ments, agpears to have been done at the ſame time. 

The old monkiſh ftalls in two rows on each fide of the 
choir remained till the year 1704, when an act of chapter 
was made for taking away them and ſome odd pews wth 


which it was incumbered, and placing three ranges of ſeats 
| or 
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or pews. inſtead of them; which take up but little more 
room, and accommodate many more people.“ This was 


executed in a very handſome manner, and Archbiſhop Te- 


niſon, on this occaſton, gave the preſent throne. The 
whole is of wainſcot ; the canopy of its ornaments raiſed 
very high on ſix fluted pillars of the Corinthian order, 


* On the defk of the uppermoſt of thefe pews, at the ſouth fide, 
gilt iron work is fixed for receiving the ſword and mace ; this being 
the place of the Mayor of the city, when he comes to church here, 
with the Aldermen in their formalities; at which times the indepen- 
dence of the cathedral is acknowledged by lowering theſe inſignia 
from the ſhoulder to the arm of the ſerjeants Who bear them at the 
entrance into our precinct, and the ſword is not placed ere& as in 
cur pariſh ehurches, and at St. Paul's cathedral in London. 

Here alſo the junior prebendary ſits, if the Dean and the whole 
Chapter happen to be at church together. Indeed it is his proper 
ſtall, in which every prebendary is placed at his admiſſion (unleſs 
two prebends chance to be vacant it at one time) and on occaſions of 
calling the body together by particular citations to each member, one 
is hung up here. | 
| Tho” each prebendary is admitted to the houſe and tall of his 
predeceſſor, the number of that ſtall gives us precedence, they 
take that by ſeniority ; except that, if any of them be a Biſhop, he 
fits next to the Dean; unleſs he takes the office of Vice Dean, and 
fits in his tall as ſuch. | 5 

I have obſerved, chap. VIII. that Canterbury is a county in itſelf, 
with authority to try and condemn in capital cafes, but yet ſome 
there are which cannot be determined in their court but by a judge 
of aſſize; when that happens, and the judge comes to church at 
the cathedral, he is received with the ſame ceremonies as the Arch- 
biſhop at his viſitation, and fits in his throne, On ſuch occaſions 


the pulpit, which is a moveable one, is placed over againſt the 


throne ; at other times on the ſide oppoſite, as nearer the centre 
of the congregation; for which reaſon this is the place of it if the 
Viſitor himſelf preaches, 
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with proper impoſts. In the Biographia Britannica the 
expence 1s ſaid to have been 244]. 8s. 2d. which ſeems 
more likely than only 7ol. at which the honourable Mr. 
Walpole relates it, and ſays the carving was by Gibbons, 


This perhaps may be doubted, as nothing here ſeems the 


work of ſo eminent an artiſt; the ornaments of the preben. 
dal ſtalls have much greater appearance of being his per- 


formance. He died Aug 3, 1721. ide Anecdotes of 


Painting, vol. III. 
At the right hand of the throne 1s a ſeat or pew for the 


Archdeacon, in which he is inſtalled at his taking poſſeſſion | 
of that dignity, and attends the Archbiſhop when his | 


Grace is at church. At other times, if a prebendary, he 


fits as ſuch with his brethren, except on the feſtival of the | 
Aſcenſion; when being by his office the preacher of the | 
day, he takes his proper ſeat during the prayer time, and a 


goes from thence to the pulpit. 


When theſe alterations and improvements of the choir : 
were made, it was thought proper to remove two ſteps | 
which diſtinguiſh the weſt end of it from the preſbiterium, 
or chancel, and place them three or four feet more eaſt- ] 
ward and in doing that the lead, mentioned chap. XXXVI. l 
was found. Theſe ſteps reach from fide to ſide in the 
_ Choir, and the middle ſtone of the lower one has a ſemi- 
circular projection with a ſquare hole in it, (now filled up) | 
which ſeems deſigned ſor the reception of the foot of a , 


large crucifix. 


Weſt of theſe ſteps the pavement is of grey marble, in | 
ſmall ſquares, but eaſtward to the altar rail it is laid with | 
large ſlabs of a very different kind of ſtone, a ſpecimen of | 
which appears in the wall near the northern entrance into | 
the choir, perhaps placed there to lay a book on. It has 


ſo 


died ! 
it was 
new 7 
fellow 
James 
order, 


a hand 


„ 
ſo much appearance of the grain of wood, as to be taken 
by ſome for a petrifaction; but when the new pavement of 
marble was laid at the altar, and many ſtones of this kind 


were taken up to make room for it, this notion plainly ap- 
peared to be a miſtaken one, and many of them were ca- 


pable of a poliſh little inferior to that of agate. The 


edges in curious frata, and the tops of many are beauti- 
fully clouded. The connoiſſeurs have called them by dif- 
ferent names; ſome antique alabaſter agate, others the Si- 
tilian, and others the Egyptian agate, and the traveller 


Dr. Pocock, late Biſhop of Meath, diaſpro fiorito, the 


flowered Jaſper. 
SSS — man ne 


CHAPTER XLV. 


THE ALTARs 


Ds. John Grandorge, one of our Predendaries, who 
died in 1729, leaving Fool. to be laid out on the church, 
it was determined to employ that money toward meking a 
new altar-piece ; which was deſigned by Mr. Burrough, 
fellow of Caius College in Cambridge, afterwards Sir 
james, and maſter of that college. It is of the Corinthian 


order, very lofty, and well executed. At the ſame time 


a handſome wainſcotting was carried from the altar-piece 
2 3 to 
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to the two fide doors of the choir, in a taſte deſigned to 
diſtinguiſh this part [the chancel, or preſbyterium] from the 
reſt of the choir. To this benefaction another was added, 
which was a new pavement of black and white marble, in 
a fancied pattern, beginning at the altar rail; at ſeven or 
eight feet diſtance from which 1s a noble flight of fix ſteps 
of veined white marble, reaching the whole breadth of the 
place. 

Above theſe the pavement is continued in a pattern ſuit- 
able to that below them, to the doors leading to the chapel 
of the Holy Trinity [between nineteen and twenty feet] 


and on the riſer of the uppermoſt ſtep is the following in- 


ſcription : In honorem DEI, hoc pavimentum legavit DO. 


ROTHEA NIXON, 1732.* [To the honour of God ; 
Dorothy Nixon bequeathed this pavement. ] To this her 


executor Mr. Randolph+ was a contributor, 


Near the high altar was that of St. Dunſtan, whoſe body : 
was had in ſuch high account by Archbiſhop Lanfranc, | 
that he removed it hither with great ſolemnity from its firſt | 
ſepulchre when he new-built the church. It ſeems fated not | 
to have lain long undiſturbed in one place. He died about 
the year 988, and Lanfranc's coming hither was about | 
1070 ; when the fire happened in 1174, his remains were 


Mrs. Nixon was widow of Dr. Thomas Nixon [fee chap. XXI.] 


She died 1730, and was buried in the body of the church. The date 
on the ſtep ſhows when the pavement was laid. 
+ Mr. Herbert Randolph, her nephew, to whoſe diſpoſal her le- 


gacy was left, determined to have it a diſtin piece, and to com- 


plete it himſelf, if his aunt's money ſhould fall ſhort of the expence. 
This proved to be the caſe, and the finiſhing of it coſt him thirty 
pounds. He was one of our fix preachers, died in 1755, and is bu- 


ried in the ſouth croſs-ifle, See chap, XXXVI, 
again 
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again removed with thoſe of St. Alphage, to the: alter of 


the Holy Croſs in the nave of the church; and after being: 
newly habited, were brought back again to tombs prepared 
for the reception. of them at the opening of the church. after 


the re pair. 
The veneration nbd to St. Dunſtan was ſo great, and 


the offerings made to him ſo beneficial to. the place where 


his relics were preſerved, that "the monks of Glaſtonbury 
(where he was educated) gave out that they were in 
their poſſeſſion, and had been tranſlated thither from Can» 
terbury 1012, They built him a ſhrine, and by ſuch. 
means turned that ſtream of profit from hence to their mo- 
naſtery. 

This occaſioned fo much trouble, that in the reign of 
K. Henry VII. it was reſolved. his tomb ſhould be opened, 
and on his remains being found there, Archbiſhop Warham 
ſent letters to the Abbot and monks of Glaſtonbury, ſtriftly 
charging them to deſiſt from ſuch pretenſions, which order 
he was forced to repeat before they would pay obedience 
to it. 

Mr. Sommer; in | his Appendix, gives the record of that 
ſcrutiny as © a pretty relation and worth reading.” It is 


ſo long and circumſtantial, that an abſtract of it may be 


more entertaining than the whole. It ſays, „that April 
20, 1508, by order of the Archbiſhop and Prior, three or 
tour of the fraternity, men of diſtinguiſhed ability for the 
work and zeal, went about it in the evening after the 
church doors were ſhut up, that none of the laity might 
interfere ; and before day-light diſcovered a wooden cheſt, 
ſeven feet long and about eighteen inches broad, covered 
with lead inſide and out, and ſtrongly guarded with iron 
bands and very many nails, immerſed in the ſtone work; 

and 
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and of ſuch bulk and weight, that though fix of their bre- 


thren were by the Prior added to their number, and they 


had called in other aſſiſtants, the cheſt was the next night 
with great labour raiſed above the ſtone work; that when 
with much difficulty they had forced open this, they found 


a leaden coffin of elegant workmanſhip containing another 


leaden coffin almoſt periſhed, which was ſuppoſed to be 
the coffin in which he was firſt buried; within theſe two 
coffins they found a imall leaden plate lying upon the breaſt 
of the body, inſcribed with theſe words in Roman cha- 
raters, HIC REQUIESCIT SANCTUS DUNSTANVS 
ARCHIEPISCOPUS; Here refts St. Dunſtan, Archbiſhop ; 
and under that a linen cloth clean and entire ſpread over 
the body.” 

Other e es 10 omit, thinking it enough to add, 

that they cloſed him up again and left him to reſt till the 
reformation; when King Henry VIII. ſent commiſſioners 
to ſeize and deſtroy ſuch remains of ſuperſtition; who de- 
moliſhed his altar and monument, and probably diſpoſed of 
his bones as they did of St. Anſelm's and St. Thomas's. 
Some remains of this monument are hidden by che new 
wainſcotting on the ſouth ſide of the altar. 

Leland tells us of a plate of lead inſcribed, Hic reguieſcit 
Thoma. Dorobernenſis Archiepiſcopus, Brittanniæ Primas et 
apoftolice fedis Legatus; qui pro fuſticia et jure eceleſiæ in. 
terfectus oft 4to calendas Fanuarii: Here reits Thomas, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Primate of Britain, and Legate 
of the Apoſtolic ſee; who in defence of juſtice and the 


rights of the church, was ſlain the 4th of the calends of 


January or December 2g. He gives no account where it 
was found; perhaps in St. Thomas Becket's coffin, when 
his body was taken up far the tranſlation ; and it might be 

| the 
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the cuſtom of former days to encloſe ſuch laſting memorials 
with the bodies of their dead. 

| To the benefactions above-mentioned it may not be 
amiſs to add ſuch others as have happened within the pre- 
ſent century and the memory of the author. 

Archbiſhop Teniſon's gift of the throne in 1706, is 
taken notice of in chap. XLIV. 

The middle ſpace of our choir is illuminated by two 
braſs ſconces, of twenty-four lights each. That next the 
prebendal ſtalls, by the arms on it of Aucher impaled with 
Hewytt, appears to have been given by Sir Anthony Au- 
cher.“ That more to the eaſt has the arms of Teniſon, 
and is inſcribed, © The gift of Dr. Edward Teniſon, 
Archdeacon of Carmarthen, f Auno Dom. MDCCXXVI.”? 

Capt. Humphrey Pudner, f already commemorated as a 
benefator, in chap. XV. gave two handſome ſeats, which 
are placed at the weſt end of the body, and ſeveral glaſs 
lanterns to light the way from thence to the weſt door of 
the choir, He alſo, in 1753, when the organ was new 
built (excepting that the old front was preſerved) was at 
half the expence, and would have contributed much more, 


* Sir Anthony Aucher, bart. of Biſhopſbourn, died in 1692, 
leaving two ſons. The elder ſon, Sir Anthony, died a minor in 
1694; the younger, Sir Hewytt, died unmarried in 1726, and with 
him the title. 

+ Dr. Teniſon was a prebendary here when he gave this ſconce. 
He was afterwards B ſhop of OtTory in Ireland. 

Capt. Pudner was a ſea commander in Queen Anne's wars. H. 
afterwards retired, and ſpent the latter part of his life in this city. 
He was a great lover of cathedral ſervice, and attended it as conſtantly 
as his health permitted. He did not hve to hear the new organ, as 
that was not opened till Dec. 9, 1753, the day after his funeral. 
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if it might have been removed and placed over the choir 
door, “ but that was not approved of. 


Near Archbiſhop Chichely's monument hangs a bones, 


of eight branches, for lighting the way between the pre. 
bendaries veſtry and the choir, given by Dr, Suckford, + 
1747+ 

The laſt benefaRion was received about 17 56, from the 
executors of Philip Boſtock Weſton, of Boſtock in Berks, 
Eſq. who by his will, dated June 26, 1727, left a legacy 
of forty marks [ 261. 3s. 4d. ] to be laid out in buying plate 
for the communion table ; with which two very handſome 


patens, filver gilt, for the ſacramental bread was bought; at 


the ſame time all the communion plate (except the two 
great candleſticks) was new gilt, which make a very — 
and hand ſome appearance. 

One piece of the church plate is a cup, adorned with the 
figures of a lion, a horſe (ſupporters of the Duke of Nor- 
folk's arms) and of a talbot (the Earl of Shrewſbury's) 
with a Latin inſcription under the foot, which ſhows it to 
have been the votive gift of Thomas Howard, Ambaſſador 
from King Charles I. to the Emperor, in his paſſage thro? 
this city, April 7, 1736. The Latin is as follows: Thee 
mas Howardus, ſereniſs. Mag. Brit. regis ad Cæſarem lega« 
tus hac tranfiens, 7 Aprilis 1636 wotivum hunc callicem Deo 


* Mr. Pudaer's d-ſign was at length in 1783, carried into execu- 
tion ; when the dean and chapter ordered the old organ to be taken 
down, and the next year the preſent elegant ſtructure was erected 
over the fine gothic ſcreen at the entrance, in a ſtyle perfectly cor- 
reſponding; which in harmonic power and ſweetneſs, as well as 
external appearance, has ſcarcely its equal in any of our cathedrals. 

+ Dr. Samuel Suck ford was a prebendary here. He died in 1754, 
and is buried in the body of the church. 
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Opt. Max. humillime obtulit, altarigue hujus ecelgſiæ eatbe- 
dralis ſacrandum reliquit.”” The chalice is very elegantly 
finiſhed, and probably, had a cover as elegant, but what 
is become of that does not appear. 

Thomas Howard married the davghter and coheir of 
Gilbert Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury. He was Earl of 
Arundel when ſent on his embaſſy ; but he ſeems to have 
thought in an humble offering to God his chriſtian name 
and that of his family were more proper to be made uſe of, 
than his title as a nobleman. On the other hand, his 
ſpirit was ſuch as. would not bear the treatment he met 
with at the Emperor's court, ſo he came home without 

taking leave. He was created Earl of Norfolk in the zoth 
year of King Charles 1, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


er THE WINDOWS. 


Tar art of colouring glaſs is of great antiquity ; ſome 
beautiful inſtances of it are found among the beads of the 
ancient Druids ; and therefore when Sir William Dugdale 
lays, that “ painted glaſs was firſt brought into England 
in the reign of _ John,” which began in 1199, and 

ended 
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ended 1216, we muſt ſuppoſe he ſpeaks of the uſe of it in 


windows. 

Many parts of our church, afterward embelliſhed in this 
_ coſtly and beautiful manner, were erected before this time ; 
but when this 'art was known, we may well ſuppoſe the 
monks, vho ſpared no expence in adorning their church 
by all the means they could think of, while offerings at the 
ſhrine of Becket were continually pouring in upon them 


for their encouragement, very ſoon embraced ſuch an op- | 


portunity of making it appear more glorious than ever ; the 
chapel erected in honour of the Holy Trinity, by what 


ſill remains, ſeems to have been particularly diſtinguiſhed | 


in this manner; but the deſigns ſhow that it was ſo diſtin. 


guiſhed in honour of St. Thomas Becket, whoſe ſhrine was | 


placed here, and whoſe hiſtory might have been compleated 
from the windows of it. 
This is not the caſe now. The buildings on the north 


fide of it have, in ſome meaſure, preſerved its windows | 


from that deſtruction which thoſe on the ſouth have ſuffered 


from ſuperſtition, the wicked wantonneſs of unlucky boys, | 
or of bigger and more unpardonable fools, who think there I 


is wit in doing miſchief, eſpecially if that miſchief is 
done to ſhow their contempt of what is ſacred. 


It has already been oblerved, that the deſigner of theſe | 
windows, to ſhow the luxuriance of his fancy, formed his | 


hiſtorical pieces in ſmall pannels fitted to their iron fram- 
ing, of ſuch various patterns that no two windows were 
alike ; but the variety and elegance of the Moſaic grounds 
and borders, and the richneſs of the colouring are more 


admired by the curious, and make the loſs of what has 


deen deſtroyed the more regretted, 


Mr. 


%P 
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Mr. Somner has given us an account of the ſubjects and 
inſcriptions round the pictures of twelve other windows; 
the principal remains of which have been collected and put 


together in the two near the door of the organ-loft. Theſe 


appear to have been in the ſame ſtile of painting with thoſe 
in Becket's chapel. 

The figures in both have been thought worth oblivion, 
on account of the reſemblance the drapery of the figures 
bear to that in the famous hangings ſaid to have been em- 
broidered by the filter of William the Conqueror, and til] 
preſerved at Bayeux in Normandy ;z of which prints have 
been given by father Montfaucon in France, and Dr. Du- 
carel and others in England. Theſe we may ſuppoſe to 
have been the dreſs of the times, and perhaps not much 


different from the habits of the Romans. 


As theſe two windows near the organ-loft are open to 
the inſpection of every one, a particular account of each 
may not be unacceptable. The choice of ſubjects for the 
painter was made by collecting two or three hiſtories in 
ſcripture, in which they thought they found ſome typical 
reſemblance ; or by annexing ſome allegorical picture to 
ſome one hiſtorical ; and accordingly the in{cription under, 
or about a picture, does not always belong to that, but in 
part, or on the whole to thoſe which correſpond with 1t. 
The window next the organ-loft is divided into ſeven 
fages, each containing three pictures. 


I. 1. Balaam riding on an aſs. 


Over him is BALAAM. The inſcription round is oR1- 
ETUR STELLA EX IACOB ET CONSURGET VIRGO DE 
ISRAEL, 


Aa 2. 
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2. The three wiſe men riding. 
They ſeem to be in doubt of the way. Over them the 
Star, No inſcription. W. 


3. The Prophet Iſaiah Randing near a gate leading into 157 is 


City. W 
By his head ys A4. The inſcription is, Au BVLIABZVVYITr be 
SEN TES IN LUMINE TVC ET LEGES IN SPLENDO RRB 
ORT. BENIAM. = = + 
II. 1. Pharach and Maſes leading the people out of | 
Egypt. $1C 
Pharaoh fitting under the entrance into his palace, and 
an Egyptian ſtanding by him. Pharaoh points to Moſes; 4 | 
who is at the head of a group of Iſraelitiſn men, women, | Qu 
and children, conducting them out of Egypt; he holds his | he 
rod in his left hand, and points to the fea before them with 
His right. In the air before them is the miraculous pillar, | 
Over Pharaoh is u. 
| PHARAO REX EGYPTI. nc 
Oer the Iſraelites, 
ISRL SEQUENS COLUMPNAM, 
Over is I 
BALT AB ERVMPNA POPYLYS DVCENTE COLVMPNA, | but 
Under 1s | the 
STELLA MAGOS DVXIT LVX XPS VTRISQs RELVxIT. de 


2. Herod and the wid men. | 
Herod fitting in a penfhve attitude receives the account 
of the three wiſe men, who are ſtanding before bim; over 
their heads is the ſtar, and under them TREs MACI. Over 
Herod, BEROD ES; behind his chair ſtands a perſon with 
his right hand expanded, as if in aſtoniſhment, No in- 


ſcription. 


z The 


— * * - 
K e C * 
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3. The converſion of the heathens, 


he The heathens turning their backs on an 1dol temple (in 
which is an idol ſtanding on a pillar) follow Chriſt, who 
is going up a ſtair caſe leading into a Chriſtian temple z 
within which is a golden croſs ſtanding upon an altar, and 


before which on the ground is a baptiſmal font, 


in Over is, 
+STELLA MAGOS DVXIT. ET AB EOS HERODE REDVXIT, 
i | Under, 
8IC SATHANAM GENTES FVGIVNT: TE XPE SEQVENTES 
nd III, 1. Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
8; Solomon on his throne with attendants receives the 
n, Queen of Sheba, who addreſſes him, ſtanding before him: 
Us her attendants are on horſeback. Under 1s 
th 


REX SALLOM: REGINA SAA. 
Round is ny 
HIS DONAT DONIS REGINA DOMVM sALOMONIS. 
$iC REGES DOMINO DANT M{VN]ERA TRES TRIA TRINOS 


ar, 


2. The wiſe men offering. 


The Virgin ſits in the middle with the child in her lap, 
. but has been broken and badly repaired ; on one hand are 
the wile men offering, over whom is the ſtar; on the other 

+, W fide ſtand the ſhepherds. No inſcription. 


3. Jaſeph and his brethren. 


1 Joſeph fitting in a chair of ſtate receives on one fide his 
er lupplient brethren; on the other fide ſtand the Egypiians, 
ver Over his head is, 

ith 10 . 

in- At the bottom is 


FRS ISOPH + ECIPT . 
A a 2 


lh # » „ SFr ” - 
wanne meme 7 CES 


B 
In the round, 


AD TE LONGI [NQVOS] IOSEPH ATRAIS ATC. PROPINQUOs, 
210 DEUS IN CUNIS IUDYOS GENTIBUS VNIS, 
Iv. 1. Lot and Sodom. 

The deſtruction of Sodom. The angel conducting Lot 
and his two daughters; and his wife looking back. Over is 
VT Lor H SALVETYR NE RESPICIAT ®BETVR; PROA1, 

Under 1s, 
$IC VITANT REVEHI: PER HERODIS REGNA SABEL, 
2. The wwije men warned in a dream. 

The angel appearing to the wiſe men, who are on a 
bed fleeping. The angel holds a ſcroll on which there 
remains now only HERODE. the letters SECw, before it 
being a patch. No inſcription. | 

3. Jeroboam and the prophet. 

Jeroboam ſacrificing at an altar, by which ſtand ſeveral 
perſons, turns to the prophet, who admoniſhes him, Over 
his head is 

REX IEROBOAM:. 
Behind the prophet is 
PPHETA,s 

Over is | | 
UT VIA MVTETVR REDEVNDO: PPHETA MONETVR, 

Under 1s | 
SIC TRES EGERUNT: OI XPO DONA TULERUNT. 

Over the prophet's head is 
NE REDEAS VIA QUA VENISTI. 
V. 1. Samuel preſented, 

Eli in the temple receives Samuel from Hannah. Over 
his head HELI SACERDOS: an attendant with the bullock, 
flour and wine, for the offering. | 


* Miſplaced for pr? oHIBETvYE, 


Round 


3E! 


. 


ls 


L 


T 


» # 
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Round 1s 
— GEMINVM., TRIPLEXs oBLATIO. TRINUAu. 
+ $SIGNIFICAT, DOMINVM SAMVEL, PU ER. AMP HORA. 
| [VINUMe 


3. Chrift preſented. 

Simeon in the temple holds out his hands to receive 
Chriſt from the Virgin. An attendant ſtands behind her 
with the pair of turtle doves for the offering. No inſcrip- 
tion, 

3. The Phariſees rejecthing Chriſt. 

The Phariſees going away from Chriſt, who holds a 
ſcroll. | 
NiSt [MANDUCA] CAVERITIS CARNEM [FILII Ho- 

| [MINIS,] 
Over 1s 
SEMEN RORE CARENS EXPERS RATIONIS ET ARENS. 
Under 1s | 
HI SVNT QUI CREDVNT TENTANTVR SICQ, RECE 
[pvnxT] 


VI. 1. Virginity, Continence, and Matrimony, 
Repreſented by three figures, holding each a ſcroll, with 
their names inſcribed ; 

VIRGO: CONTINENS: CONIVGATVS, 
Over 1s | 
ATA TRIA TRES FRVCTVS OPERATA,. 
Which belonged to another window now broken, 

Under 1s 
SYNT VXORATIS ET VIRNINIBVS VIDVATIS. 

2. The three juſt men, Daniel, Job, and Neah, 
Holding each a ſcroll, with their names inſcribed, DANIEL: 
108: noe. Three angels hovering in the air put crowns 
on their heads. 


A a 3 Round 
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Round is | 
ſvzRBA PJR1S SE[R]viT DEVS [HIS FRV]CTVS $131 
[crEvIT, 
In the remainder of this round is a patch, 
— REPROBANTUR PARS TADO 
1N TELLURE BO[NA TRIPLEX: SVA CVIQV CORONA, ] 


3. The church, and Noab's three ſons, 


Over their heads [ECCLEISIA: SEM: CHEM: lar HET. 


The figure repreſenting the church holds a ſcroll, the cha- 
raters on which are ſo placed that they could not be read. 
Cham holds a circular ſcroll, containing 


PARTE NOE NATI MICHI QVISQ: SVA DOMINATI, | 


Over is 
UNA FIDES NATIS EX HIS TRIBUSEST DEITATIS,+ 
Under 1s | | 


VERIT:; X EVM PRO SEODE ABELDESHBORAT 
VII. 1. The Sower, 
With the thorns growing up. Over him 
[SEMJINATOR. 


2. The rich men of this world. 
Two figures, (between them is written 1vL1anvs 


MAVRIT1Us) one crowned, with a veſſel of gold heaped 


up ſtanding before them. 
The inſcription is 

[15T1 sPI]JI OSI [LOCVPLETES] DELIC1OS1: 
NIL FRUCTUS REFERVNT QVONIAM TERRESTRIA 
| [QUERUNT. 

3. The Sower and the fault of the air. 

No inſcription. 

The pictures preſerved in the next window conſiſt of 


large round pieces and half rounds alternately ; the rounds 
J ſhail 


SIC 


( 
[ (hall diſtingaiſh by the Roman, the half rounds by the 


Arabic numerals. 


IJ. Feſus among the Doctors. 

Under is 

Ius DVODENNIS IN MEDIO DOCTRUM: 

Nothing round. 

2. Fethro ſeeing Moſes judging the people, 

Moſes ſitting in a regal chair hears the Iſraelites who 
are ſtanding before him ; Jethro ſands attentive beſide him. 
Over Moſes 

MOYSES. 
Behind Jethro 


LIETHRO. 
Round xs 
SIC HOMINES [avDIT+SIC. HINC VIR SANTVS OBAVDIT. 
GENTILIS VERBIS HVMLLES SVAT FORMA SVPERBIS, 
3. Daniel amen the elders. 
Over him DANIEL. 
Round is 
MIRANTVR PVERI SENIORES [VOC]E DOCERT. 
sic RES [PONSA DEI SENSYMPQ_STVPENT [PHAKISEI] 
4. The miraculous draught of fiſhes. | 
Chriſt bids the Apoſtles draw the net into the ſhip, 
Under is 
PISCATIO APLORUM : RETE RVPITVR 
5» Noah receives the dove bringing the olive branch into 
the ark. 
Under 1s, | 
. NOE IN ARCHA, 
Round 1s, 
FLVXV CVNCTA VAGO SVBMERGENS PRIMA VORAGO, 
OMNIA PYRGAVIT BAPTISMAQUE SIGNIFICAVIT, 


6. The 


"5g, N 7 ** * F "_— 


— 
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6. The fix ages of Man, SEX houixISs [RTATES], 
Repreſented by as many figures; over each was his title, 
INFANTIA, PUERITIA. ADOLESCENTIA, JVVENTUS, VIRI- 
LIT As. SENECTUS. and the inſcription, which was round it, 


has been rubbed off by injudicious cleaning ; (as indeed 


have many words in other parts of the windows) and a 
fragment of another put with it, 
VII. The Marriage in Cana. 

Jeſus at table with the guelts ; in the foreground ſtand 
the ſix water pots with the ſervant pouring water into them; 
in alluſion to which are formed the e pictures 
given in No. 6. and No. 8. 

8. 71 he fix ages of the Church. 


Repreſented by ſix perſons, over whom 1s written 


Iuux DI] SEX ETATES. You muſt begin with the per- 
ſon at the bottom, and you will find their names as you 
aſcend, in the following order: ADAM, NOE, ABRAH, 
DAVID, IECHONIAS, the name of jesvs, the ſixth perſon, 
is not written; his figure being every where diſtinguiſhed 
by three bright ſpots in the red nimbus ſurrounding his 
head. The inſcription round, which has ſuffered much in 


cleaning, is, 


HYDRA METRETAS CAPIENS EST QUELIBET ETAS 
LYMPHA DAT HISTORIAM VINVM NOTAT ALLEGORIAM. 
9. St. Peter with the Jewiſh Converts, 


Peter fitting; by him, s. pETRVSH; at the bottom fits a |} 
female figure; under whom is gccLE{Es]ia DE JVDEIS; 


under a building on one ſide are the Phariſees going away, 
over them, PHARISEL, 

Round is, 
VERBEM RETE RATIS PETRI, DOMVS HEC PIETATIS: 


PISCES, JVDEL. I RETE FERANT; PHARISEI: 
X. Tie 
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| X, The calling of Nathanael. 

This picture conſiſts of two parts. In one is repreſented 
Peter ſpeaking to Nathanael fitting under the fig tree : over 
them is reſpectively, PxILiPy., NATHANAEL Ficvs. In the 
other is repreſented Jeſas (diſtinguiſned by his nimbus) 
receiving Nathanael, Peter and Andrew ftanding by ; over 
them PETRVS. ANDREAS. NATHANAEL, Nathanael holds in 
his hand a ſcroll containing vNVDoE ME NosT1; in Chrilt's 
hand is a ſcroll broken and illegible. 


11. The Phariſees rejecting the Geſpel. 
Round 1s, | 
xl SUNT VERBA DET QUI CONTEMNVNT PHARISEI: 
Almoſt rubbed out. 


12. The Gentiles ſeeking the Goſpel, 
Round is, 
tOLLICITE GENTES SYNT VERBA DEI SITIENTES. 

The next windows, of which we ſhall take notice, are 
in that additional height which was given to the building 
after the fire in 1174, and are in a different ſtyle from thole 
already mentioned; theſe contain in them each two figures: 
in thoſe the figures are ſmall and the compartments 
numerous ; the range of theſe beg ins over the north fide of 
the choir, and runs from the north eaſtern corners of the 
great tower round the croſs iſles and the Trinity Chapel, 
and back again to the great tower on its fouth eaſtern 
corner. The ſubject of them appears to have been the ge- 
nealogy of our bleſſed Saviour. The upper half cf the firſt 
window (beginning at the North welt corner of the choir) 
i; quite defaced and probably ſo for having been a deſign 
to repreſent the Almighty ; the lower has the figure of 
Adam at his huſbandry work, with his name to it, 

Several 
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Several of the reſt are without figures; but where any 
are remaining, the ſtyle in which they are drawn, and the 
thrones on which they are placed, much reſemble thoſe of 
the Kings on the obverie of our eatlieſt royal ſeals. 

As many of them as remain are given in the following 
ſcheme ; which is the left method I could find of lowing 
the preſent Nate of them. | 

No. ꝙ and 41 are very large and circular windows in the 
north and ſouth heads of the building. That in the north | 
has ſome figures in its compartments as below, which are 
worthy of examination. 
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12 Two perfons ſtanding in two beautiful niches; one ſeems 
opening a book; on one ſide of his head ie a Gothic M. on the other 
50. The other holds on his left arm a reſemblance of the moſaic 
tables: the two jetters on one ſide of his head are indiſtinct, on the 
other fide is GOG. | 

3 A female figure, crowned, holding on her- right hand a bird, on 
her left another. The title is rubbed off. 

4 juſticia tooping and holding in her rigbt hand a pair of ſcales 
over a golden bag. : | 

5 Temperantia, crowned, in her right hand a lighted torch, and 


in her left a cup. 


6 A female, in her right hand a ſword, no inſcription. 

7 YSAIA. $ JEREMIA. 9 EZECHIEL.. 

o DANIEL. Each fitting on a throne, The eight laſt figures, 
n nich ſurround the two in the middle, repreſent the four great pro- 
phets, and the four cardinal virtues. They are all well drawn, and 
their attitudes well varied. The circle is filled up with a beautiful mo- 
bie bordering, and the reſt of the window is plain glaſs, excepting 
the border, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE WINDOWS. 


ENTRANCE OF THE CHOIR. 
NORTH SIDE, | 

1 Upper diviſion. Plain 

Lower. ADAM. 


2 All plain. 


z All plain, 


4 Upper diviſion IARET H. 
Lower. ENOCH. 

5 Upper. MATUSASLE. 

LAM[E]CH. 

NORTH CROSS AYLE. 

NOE. 

SEM. 

7 Border only remaining 


/ 


8 Border only remaining 


9 See page 275. 
10 plain. 


Lower. 


6 Upper. 
Lower. 


11 Upper. EBER. 

Lower, 

12 Upper, PHALECH. 
Lower. RAGAV. 

13 Upper. TRARE 
Lower. ABRAHAM. 
FROM THE CROSS EASTWARD, 

14. Upper. 1VDA. 
Lower. PHARES, 

15 Upper, ESROM. 
Lower. ARAN, 


{ 


4 


B b 


16 Upper. AMINADAB. 
Lower. NAASON. 

17 Upper. SALMON. 
Lower. BOOZ. 
ENTER BECKET'S CHAPELs 

18 Upper. IESSE. 
Lower. OBED. 

19 Upper. DAVID REX. 
Lower. NATHAN. 

20 Upper. ROBOAN. 
Lower. ABIAS, 

21 Upper. EZECHIAS. 
Lower. IOSAIS. 

22 Upper. IE. 

Lower. Broken. 

23 Upper. MA. 

Lower. IOSEPH. 


24 Repaired, Mixed glaſs. 


25 Mixed. The Eaſt Window. 


26 27 Mixed. 


28 29 30 31 32 Plain glaſs. 
GO OUT OF BECKET'S CHAPEL, 
33 Upper. SUS. 


Lower. SHER, 


34 35 Plain. 
36 Upper. NERI, 


Lower, NI. 


ENTER 
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ENTER THE SOUTH CROSS. 40 Plain. 

37 Upper. IOROBABEL. | 41 The middle window almeſt 
Lower. RESA. IJ all plain.* 

38 Upper. IOHANNAH. 42 Plain. 
Lower. IVDA. | 43 44 Plain. 

39 Upper. IOSEPH. ENTER THE CHOIR AGAIN, 
Lower. SEMEL. II 45 46 47 48 49 Plain, 


* The compartments in this window being much decayed, was, 
in 1791, Wholly rebuilt with Portland ſtone, at the expence of 
nearly roool. the glazing ornamented with ſeveral figures in the 
ancient ſtained glaſs, collected from various parts of the church, its 
precinct, and in the neighbourhood ; together with ſeveral heraldic 
chats and devices of modern colouring, The great weſt window, and 
that in the north croſs, have alſo received many ornamental addi. 
tions from the ſame ſources, ſince the publication of the former 


> Foy” Bee ED 4 . * OW i I Þ 
edition of cis ff Walk. 


Only two windows remain to be ſpoken of, and theſe 
are in a quite different taſte from thoſe hitherto mentioned, 
in which the arches are what I call the Norman; as I do 
theſe the Gothic, being niitred at top and very large, with 
abundance of compartments 1n ſeveral tories or ſtages one 
above- another divided by jambs of ſtonework, and each 
finiſhed at top in form of the niches of that order. 

One of theſe is over the weſtern door of the body, the 
other in the chanel, called the martyrdom, which I ſhall 
ſpeak of firſt, becauſe I have already given ſome account 
of it in chap. XXX, to uhich I ſhall add ſome obſervations 
upon it, avoiding as carefully as 1 can the repetition of 
u hat has been faid already, 


However 
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However zealous the deſtroyers were in defacing what- 
ever they found here that related either to St. 'Thomas of 
Canterbury, or the bleſſed Virgin, they ſpared the beau- 


tiful memorials of King Edward IV. and his family; 


perhaps, becauſe at that time (1643) they pretended to be 
good and loyal ſubjects to the King, whom they were con- 
triving to dethrone and bring to the block ; and had not 
declared thoſe deſigns againſt royal authority, which after- 
wards occaſioned fo much confuſion and bloodſhed. 

But to deſcribe the preſent Rate of this window: 

The three lower ſtages conſiſt of ſeven compartments 
each, and reach up to to the turning of the arch ; above 
which the upper part is divided into four rows more of 
ſmall ones, | | 

The firſt, or uppermoſt point of the arch contains two 
ſhields of arms, one of France and England, quarterly, the 
other of Canterbury, empaling the arms of Bourgchier,® 

The ſecond ſtage has ten prophets with caps on their 
heads, and dreſſed either in robes of crimſon or blue, over 
which is a white mantle, with an embroidered border; ot 
in a white under garment with a crimion or blue mantle 
over it ; and their names under them, except that the firſt 
and laſt was too near the arch to admit of a name. 


2 Jonas, 6 Jeremias, 

3 Daniel, 7 Amos, 

4 Eſdras, 8 loſt, 

5 loſt, 9 much broken, 


* Quarterly; iſt. argent a croſs engrailed, gules, between four 
water bougets ſavle, for Bourchier; 2d. gules, a feſſe argent between 
12 billets, 4, 3, 2, 2, or, for Louvain; zd. as the 2d. 4th as the iſt. 


B b 2 The 
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The third ſtage has the twelve Apoſtles, each holding 
in his hand either his ſymbol or the inſtrument of his paſ- 
ſion, with his name underneath in the black letter, as are 


the others. 


W £5 Jacod, 9 Philippus, 
2 Tho. 6 Pieter, 10 Mattheus, 
3 Johes, 7 Paulus, 11 Jaco min. 
4 Andreas. 8 Thomas, 12 loſt. 


The fourh ſtage has fourteen biſhops in epiſcopal habi:s, 
with palls, their copes crimſon or blue, each carrying a 
croſier in his right hand and a book in his left, with their 
names below. 


1 S. Diorifius carrying 6 . „ us, 

his head on his left 7 Thomas, 

arm 8 Gregorius with a papal 
2 S. Wilfridus, crown on, | 


3 S. Augus epiſc. 

4 St. Martinus. 

5 Jeronymus in white, 
with a crimſon cloak 
and a hat on his head 
around whichare rays. 


9 Auguſtinus, 
10 Anſelmus, 
11 Nicolaus, 
12 Blaſius, 
13 Alphegus, 
14 Audoenus. 

All theſe are in ſmall pannels, each juſt big enough to 
contain one of them. This and their ſtanding pretty ſar 
within the ſtonework, preſerved them perhaps from the 
fury of Richard Culmer, when he was re forming here wich 
his whole pike and long ladder. 


+ I ſuppoſe Thaddeus. 
+ Query; if this ſpelling is not German ; "s may ſhew the artiſt 


was of that country ? 
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The ſeven compartments of the three ranges below theſe, 
are large and very ere fit to contain figures little leſs 
than life. 

The figures of the firſt Jelign i in the uppermoſt of theſe 
are utterly deftroyed and gone, except that at the turning 
of each of the arches is the head of an angel, holding an 
eſcutcheon of arms before his breaſt, from whence we may 
form ſome conjectures N the figures which were 
below them. | 

The ſrſt is argent a croſs gules, or St. George s croſs, 
ſo we may ſuppoſe under this was the picture of that cham- 
pion. 

The ſecond is quarterly, firſt and fourth, argent, a ſal- 
tier, gules, between four martlets, ſable; ſecond and 
third, argent, a bend ingrailed, cules. * 

The third Canterbury 1mpaling a chevron between three 
crows, but the colour loſt; as this was the bearing of 
Becket, here was probably his effigies. 

The fourth has the monkiſh device of the Trinity, Pater 
non oft Filias, c. under which we may ſuppoſe was the 
repreſentation of God the Father, and of Chriſt, beſides a 
large crucifix and the picture of the Holy Gholt in the 
form of a Dove, mentioned by Cr'mer, p. 21. 

The fifth, gules, a crols flaree between five martlets, or, 
the arms of Edward the Confeilor, whoſe picture was un- 
doubtedly under it. 

The ſixth, azure, the frame work over a well, or. 

The ſeventh is broken. There remains the foot of the 
T, or St. Anthony*scroſs with which the feld was charged. 


* Theſe are the arms of Guldeford, and have been put in the 
place of the original one, which was, vert, 3 crowns, or. 
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Lower down in each diviſion of the ſame range is a fine 
figure of an angel with golden locks and expanded Wings, 
larger than thoſe above, and holding before him a ſhield 
of arms; which by the bearings ſeem to belong to the royal 
perſonages in the range below, and to have been removed 
from their proper places at a general repair of the windows 


to thoſe they now occupy. 
The firit is habited in a large and floaing white robe; 


his wings are azure, and his ifhieid charged with the royal 


arms, viz. France and England quarterly, with a label of 
three points argent. 

The figure under this in the next ſtage, is that of Richard 
of Shrewſbury, and are either his own arms or thoſe of his 
wife. > 
The ſecond angel is habited and winged as the former; 
on his ſhield England and France, quarterly, and the figure 
below is Edward of Vork Prince of Wales. | 

The third is 1n a cloſer garment, on the bottom of which 
on the right ſide, is embroidered in gold a fleur de lis ir- 
radiated. In his ſhield is France and England quarterly, 

The fourth is is a cloſe garment, like the third, kis 
ſhield, gules, the crowns or, per pale. This is over the 
broken compartment betwcen Edward IV. and his Queen, 
and ſeems in the removal to have changed places with the 
next who ſupports the Queen's arms. | 

The fifth angel has been broken, and is repaired with 
fragments of armour ; on his ſhield are the arms of Caſtile 
and Leon, Viz. quarterly gules a caltie, or and argent, a 


lion rampant, purpure. This is above the picture of his 


Queen Elizabeth. 
Theſe arms were borne in right of Edmund of Langley 


Duke of York, great grandfather of Edward IV, whole 
firſt 
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firſt wife was Iſabel, the younger daughter and coheir of 


Peter King of Caſtile and Leon. 

The ſixth angel has a belt, or, croſſed en ſaltier over 
his ſhoulders, embroidered with croſs croſlets ſable ; 
he holds before him a ſhield, which, tho? part of it is 
broken, correſponds exactly with the ſeal of Elizabeth, Ed- 
ward IVth's Queen, as given by Sandford in his r. 
gical hiſtory.* 


* Mr. Sandford has not only given a print of her ſeal but a deſerip- 
tion of her arms in blazon. viz. France and England quarterly, em- 
paling quarterly of fix pieces, three in chief and three in baſe. 

The firſt quarter isd argent a lion rampant queue forchee, gules, 
crowned proper, and was the paternal coat armour of her mother's 


father, Peter E. of St Paul, ſurnamed of Luxemburgh. Secondly, 


quarterly, gules, a ſtar, argent and azure, ſemee of flower de luces, 
or; the third as the ſecond, the fourth as the firſt, by the name of 
Baux, and were the arms of this Queen Elizabeth's grandmother, 
Margaret, the daughter of Francis de Baux, Duke of Andre. Thirdly, 
Barry of ten, argent and azure, over all a lion rampant, gules, Lu- 
ſignian Ciprus. Fourthly, gules, three bendlets argent, a chief parted 
per feſs, argent, charged with a red roſe, and or; being the arms 
of her great grandmother, Suſan, daughter of the Earl of Urſins, 


and wife of Francis de Baux, aforeſaid, Duke of Andree. The fifth 


is, gules, three pallets vary, argent and azure, on a chief or, a label 


of five points azure, borne by the name of St. Paul, and was the 


Counteſs of St. Paul the wife of Guy of Luxemburgh, 


arms of 


the great grandfather's father of Qaeen Elizabeth, who in the fixth 


and laſt quarter, placed her paternal coat of Woodvile, viz, argent, 
a feile and canton, gules. 

Thus, ſays he, were theſe ſeveral coats marſhalled for the Danes 
of this Queen, to ſhow the illuſtrious nobility of her maternal deſcent 
(and impaled in the royal eſcutcheon with thoſe of King Edward IV, 
who firſt of all our Kings married his ſubjeR) in imitation of which 
many afterwards did the like, which ſo increaſed, that of late ſome 
have packed near one hundred in one ſhield, 


The 
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The ſeventh angel's ſhield is ſupported only'by one belt, 


like the former, paſling over his right ſnoulder. Go 
In the range below theſe is the family of King Edward * 
IV, the donor of the window. The middle compartments ing 
I ſuppoſe was the large crucifix, which Culmer tells us was 1 
broken Dec. 13, with the other idolatrous paintings of that Prit 
beautiful performance. holc 
The three compartments on the weit ſide contain the deſt 
King, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Vork, each by 1 
kneeling before a deſk, and turning eaſtward to the place roy: 
of that crucitix: On the eaſt fide are the Queen and five the 
princeſſes kneeling and turning weſtward toward it. dere 
The figures are large, and the back ground repreſents Ic. 
rich hangings under a cornice finely carved and gilt, and I 
fringed with filver. | Yor] 
The hangings behind the King are paned with a purple his k 
and blue ſilk, embroidered with ſilver roſes on a golden ſou: 
ſun; which device he took in memory of the battle of The 
3 Mortimer's croſs, where three ſuns were ſeen immediately grou 
b conjoining in one. He kneels before a deſk or table under Falc. 
1 a rich canopy of crimſon velvet, holding in his right hand open 
|S a ſceptre which reſts on his right ſhoulder. Ga 
1 The face is well preſerved although the glaſs has been dete: 
4 15 crack'd ; his hair is flowing and curled, and he wears on with 
17 his head an arched crown. He has on a rich white ſatin flver 
7 embroidered with gold, over which flows a beautiful crim- 2 fal 
ſon mantle ermined about the ſhoulders. 
* I 
+ The dearings quarterly, firſt, Barry of ſix pieces, or, and azure, canton 
oa a chief of the firſt two pallets betwixt as many ſquares, baſc Ann 1 
dexter and ſiniſter of the ſecond, an ineſcutcheon argent, Mortimer ; Duke 
and ſecondly, or, a croſs gules, by the name of Burgh, The third therto 
as the ſecond, the fourth as the firſt, marri 
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That ſide of the deſk before which he kneels which pre- 
ſents itſelf to the ſpeQator, is adorned with a fine relievo 
of St. George in armour trampling on the dragon and piere- 
ing him with his ſpear, 

In the compartment next behind the King is Edward 
Prince of Wales, habited like the King, kneeling, and 
holding in his hand an open book which lies on an elegant 
deſk ; his head, which was demoliſhed has been replaced 
by the fair face of a mitred Saint, over which is an arched 
royal crown, His canopy is of-a rich blue damaſk, and 
the back ground is paned with white and green, embrot- 
dered with white oſtrich feathers in ſockets, with the motto, 
IC DIEN. 

In the compartment behind him is Richard Duke of 


Vork, the King's ſecond ſon, in every reſpect reſembling 
his brother, even to having a mitred head placed upon his 


ſhoulders. He has alſo an arched crown over his head, 
The canopy over him is of crimſon damaſk, and the back 
ground azure embroidered in gold with the device of a 


Falcon riſing on the wing within a fetterlock ſomewhat 


open. | 

Sandford ſays that on St. George's day 1466, the King 
determimed that his ſecond ſon ſhould bear the like arms 
with the King, with this difference, a label of three points 
filver, on the firſt part a canton gules,* and for his badge 
a falcon volant filver, membred with two ſewels, gold, 


* In the ſhield over the Duke's head in this window there is no 
canton on the label: This may therefore be the bearing of his wife 
Ann Mowbray, who being the daughter of John Lord Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, bore theſe artis as deſcended from Thomas of Bro- 
therton, Earl of Norfolk, 5th ſon of Edward the firſt, They were 
married 15th of January, 1477. | 
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within a fetterlock unlocked and ſomewhat open, gold; 


but the falcons here are gold. 

This device Camden (in his remains, page 216 tells ug 
be gave in memory of his great grandfather Edmund Lang. 
ley, the 5th ſon of King Edward III. who gave for his 
device a falcon in a fetterlock cloſed, having then no near 
hope of the crown ; but his deſcendant, Edward IV, hay. 
ing obtained the crown; gave now the fetterlock open, 

Of the great crucifix which filled the middle compart- 
ment, I have already ſaid there are now no remains, | 

In the firſt compartment eaſtward of it, and kneeling 
with her face toward it, is Elizabeth Wideville, or Wood. 
vile, Queen of Edward IV, (married to him May 1ſt 1464) 
with her hands joined over an open book on a deſk, Her 
face has been cracked, but is however preſerved. On her 
head is a crown of gold, compoſed of croſſes patee and 


fleurs de lis. Her dreſs is of white ſatin embroidered with | 
gold, and comes down cloſe to the wriſt, over which ſhe 


has on a rich crimſon mantle with an ermined collar over 
the ſhoulders. The cauopy is crimſon and the back ground 
azure, embroidered with broomſtalks, green and bearing 
red flowers. The deſk has been broken, and ill patched 
up; as has the Queen's neck and hair, which have been 
ridiculouſly filled up with an arm and uplifted hand placed 
ſo as to touch her left cheek. 

The two next compartments are filled up with the fire 
princeſſes; three in the firſt, and two in the ſecond. Firſt, 
Elizabeth, born Feb. 11, 1469, afterwards married to 
King Henry VIII. The ſecond Cecilie, married to John 
Lord (afterwards Viſcount) Wells. The third, Ann, 


married to Thomas Duke of Norfolk. 
| Bridget 
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Bridget of York, the fourth daughter, who very early 
became a nun at Dartfoid, 1s, perhaps for that reaſon left 
3 out. 


- The fifth daughter, Mary of Vork, promiſed to the 
is King of Denmark, but never married, for ſhe died in 1482. 
r The fixth, Margaret, born 1472 died in her infancy, 
. and is not here. | 


The ſeventh, Catharine, married to W. Courtney Earl 
* of Devonſhire ; ſhe died 1527. 
All theſe are with their faces toward the place of the 


The ſecond has on her neck a white handkerchief bor- 
dered with an open gold lace falling over the ſhoulders. 
The third has no pearls in her coronet. 
ng | The fourth has lol her head, which has been ſupplied by 


| 
8 great crucifix, The firſt keels before an elegant deſk, on | : 
l. which lies an open book. Her face is gone, but ſupplied | 
+) by one of a ſmaller ſized perſon. Over her head is a circle : 5 
er compoſed of pearls. She is dreſſed in crimſon, her gar- 75 
1 ment being tied round the waiſt with a golden cord, the : 
ad end of which hangs almoſt to the ground. The other la- : 
f dies are dreſs'd alſo in crimſon, but not with the girdle. f 
he f 
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ed 2 man's head and neck with light hair and an ermined . 
en collar cloſe up to the chin, below which the Princeſs's 

ced golden locks flow over her ſhoulders.— This man's head 

a ſeems of the ſame workmanſhip wich the other figures here. 

Ve 


| The coronet over this Lady's head 1s loſt. 
rſt, The fifth has a Coronet of Pearls. The hair of all the 


to fire are golden. The remains of the canopy which was 
ohn WF over them is crimſon, and the back ground azure. Under 
un, each figure was the name and quality of the perion ; theſe 
1 haye been broken, and the fragments improperly put to- 


gether, with no deſign but to fill up the vacancies. 
After 
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After the ſame manner in great meaſure has the middle 
compartment of this range been repaired; but at the top 
is a very large arched crown over the arms of the prior ir- 
radicated; under which is a very curious piece of different 
work from the other parts of this window. 

Under two Gothic niches are two figures looking to 
one another. That on the right hand is a King crowned, 
with a flowing hair and curling beard. He ſeems in ar. 
mour, having on his breaſt a well drawn face (like Pallas's 
Gorgon) over which is a royal mantle reaching from his 
ſhoulders to his heels, In his right hand he carries a ſword, 
the point of which reſts on the ſhoulder, and his left thumb 
is ſtuck in his girdle. | 

Under the other niche is a lady, not young and full bo- 
ſom'd: She too is in armour, over which is a long flowing 
mantle; on her head is a helmet; her hair falls over her 
armour and ſhoulders; ſhe holds a ſword upright with her 
right hand, and reſts the left on her hip. 

The niches are ſupported by pillars richly ornamented, 
and over the bending of the arch of the King's niche, is 
on each ſide an eſcutcheon; ſable, a croſs argent. 

'The inſcriptions under theſe figures ſeem to have no re- 
lation to them, being Sanctus Mauritius, as Sanctus is again 
under the Queen. 

Should theſe have been intended * King Henry VI, 
and his martial Queen, Margaret of Anjou, chance ſeems 
to have brought the dethroner and the dethroned peaceably 


together. 


It is not a fair preſumption, (ſays a learned friend in a letter to 
the author) that theſe figures of a King and Queen were a part of the 
original window in the chapel of the martyrdom ? and upon this ſup- 


poſition it is not likely that they were rather intended as a compli- 
ment 
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The loweſt ſtage of this window has nothing in its com- 
partments but ſome coats of arms brought hither from other 


ment to the memory of the donor's anceſtors than of any collateral 
branch of the true royal line, eſpecially of two perſons fo obnoxious 
to Edward IV as Henry VI, and his Queen muſt have been ? From 
the above deſcriptian J a little ſuſp-& they might be deſigned to re- 
preſent Edward III. and his Conſort —Vertue's print of Henry, 
which was from an ancient painting on board in Kenfington-palace, 
exhibits that King with a face remarkably ſmooth and delicate, but 
in the ſame artiſt's engraving of Edw. II. from an ancient painting in 
Windſor Caſtle, this monarch is diſtinguiſhed by a large beard, and 
an aſpect rather ferocious; and the editor, in the explanation of the 
print, obſerves, that the other paintings of this King and his monu- 
mental ſtatue in Weſtminſter Abbey, convey the ſame idea of his 
countenance. This, it muſt be owned, is far from being a deciſive 
proof of the juſtneſs of the conjecture; but it will be allowed to have 
ſome weight, if, as is generally believed, the artiſts in painting their 
windows endeavoured to procure and to preſent the moſt ſtriking fi. 
militudes of the perſons they repreſented; and that they aiſo uſually 
regarded their known characters and actions in the habits and orna- 
ments they gave the figures. Now, it the figures before mentioned 
be conſidered in this view, will not the helmet and the ſword be 
judged more ſuitable to a King who conquered, and annexed to the 
crown of England, many provinces of France, than of the Sovereign, 
during whoſe inglorious reign ſeveral of them were loſt ?. Margaret 
of Anjou was doubtleſs an heroine of the firſt order, and hiſtory in- 
forms us that Philippa of Hainault was, on the contrary, univerſally 
admired and eſteemed for her placid and a:niable diſpoſition. There 
ts, however, one circumſtance related of this Queen, which ſhews 
that ſhe had ſome kind of claim to the military habiliment and 
weapon which adorn the figure under examination. For, according 
to Rapin, while her huſband was beſieging Calais, Philippa, with 
great bravery, headed the troops raiſed to oppoſe the invaſion of the 
Scots, commanded by their King David, who had been inſtigated by 
the French monarch to make this diverſion in order to compell Ed- 
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parts of the church. But here I ſuppoſe were the ſeven cb 


large pictures of the Virgin Mary, in ſeven ſeveral glorious bu 
appearances (mentioned in page 111) of which Richard ex 
Culmer ſpeaks in his Dean and Chapter News from Can- an 
terbury, page 22. 1 
The gentleman who favoured me wi:h theſe his obſer. lor 
vations, takes notice, that © the great height of this cui 
window, and its northern ſituation, with one wall of the ah 
ma 


ward to return home. In this battle the Scottiſh King was taken 


priſoner. The figure is remarked to be that of a lady nor yourg, or ou 
ſuppoſing it to be deſigned for Edward III. 's Queen, and the drawing ad 
To be made from the image of her on her monument in Weſtminſter Es 
Abbey (which is perhaps the only one known to be extant) the cir= | in t 
cumſtance of the age will correſpond; fince Q Philippa could not the 
be much under ſixty at the time of her death. Mr. Battely (p. 333) = 
Has mentioned her oblation at Becket's ſhrine; the monks therefore that 
Have thought her worthy of a niche in this window, The window 
it its moſt perfect ſtate was moſt probably graced with the effigies of 1 
the Black Prince, and poſſibly the ſhield charged with the Royal | mit: 
arms (noticed page 296) with a label of three points argent, might cho! 
have been placed above or below this figure; J am the more inclincd coat 
to give credit to this ſurmiſe, becauſe in the charter granted by Ed- | T 
ward IV. to the city of Canterbury, that King aſſigns the following, 3 


among other reaſons for enlarging the privileges of that corporation: 
Sedemgue ejuſque regni metropolem in eadem civitate exiftere, in cujus Eccliſia 
metropolitica corpus beati Thome Martyris ad quem dewetionem gerimus ſpeci- 
alem, bonorifice perpetratur, nec non ofſa cariſſimi conſanguinei neftri ac præ- 
wbilis Principis Edwwardi nupor Principis Walliæ, requieſcunt humata, &c. 
(See Somner, p. 182.) 

But it is certain that Becket's glaſſy bones were formerly a princi- 
pal ornament of this celebrated window, and my concluſion from 
the foregoing extract is, that here likewiſe the munificent donos 
would perpetuate the memory of his deareſt couſin as well of his . 
much revered martyr. [S. D.) 
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chapter-houſe very cloſe to it, occaſion its beauties to be 
but little known; but that whoever will take the pains to 
examine it through a perſpective, will find his trouble 


amply rewarded.” 
To this let be add, that if fome ſhould think this account 


long, or perhaps tedious, I have no doubt but the more 
curious will he glad to ſee ſo particular and circumſtantial 
a hiſtory and deſcription of this famous piece of art, as it 
may give ſome idea of what it was in its glory, when (as 
tradition ſays) ten thouſand pounds were offered for it by 
a Spaniſh ambaſſador, 

The great window at the weſt end of the nave was buile 
in the latter part of the reign of King Richard II, about 
the year 1400: 


It is in the ſame ſtyle as that juſt now deſcribed, and like 


that divided by ftonework into ſtages and compartments. 
The uppermoſt, which is cloſe under the point of the 
mitred arch, contains the arms of Richard II, who having 
choſen Edward the Confeſſor for his patron, empaled his 
coat.* 
The ſecond range contains fix mall figures between the 
arms r of his firſt wife on the north, and thoſeſ of his ſe- 


* His arms here upon a ſhield hanging on a tree, are, azure, a 
croſs fleuree between five martlets, or, (the arms of the Confeſſor) 
impaling quarterly, France ſemee, and England. 

+ Quarterly France ſemẽe and England, impaling quarterly, or, 
an eagle difplay'd with two heads ſab'e, being the imperial arms; 
and gules, a lion rampant queue forchee argent, crowned, or, the 
arms of Bohemia, This ſhield is not entire, the arms of the Queen 
having ſuffered. 

+ Quarterly, France ſemee and England, impaling azure three 
fleurs de lis, or. Charles VI. reduced the ſemee of fleurs de lis to 
three; in which he was followed by the ſucceeding King of England. 
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cond on the ſouth; the former was Ann, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles IV, and fiſter of Wenceſlaus, Emperor, 
and King of Bohemia, whom he married Jan. 22, 1382; 


| the latter was Iſabella, the eldeſt daughter of Charles VI. 


King of France, whom he eſpouſed October 21, 1396. 

The third ſtage has ten ſaints. 

'The fourth the twelve apoſtles, with a youth kneeling 
and cenſing on the ſouth fide, and another kneeling * 
on the north. 

Below theſe, in the uppermoſt range of the large com- 
partment are ſeven large figures of our Kings, ſtanding 
under gothic niches very highly wrought. 

They are bearded, have open crowns on their heads and 


ſwords or ſceptres in their right hands. They have uf. - 


fered and been patched up again, and each had his name 
under him ix the old black letter: of which there are very 


little remains. Theſe ſeven are Canute, under whom re- 
mains Can. Edward the Confeſſor holding a book, under 


him remains Zd. Then Harold. William I. holding his 
ſceptre in his right hand, and reſting it tranſverſly on his 
left ſhoulder, under him remains. . mus Cogueſtor Rex, 
Then William II. Henry I. Stephen. The tops or the 
canopies are all that are left of the fourteen'niches of which 
the two next ſtages conſiſt: if theſe were filled in the ſame 
manner the ſeries of King's would finiſh with Richard III. 


The workmanſhip of this window 1s inferior to what. 


has been already mentioned, the colours being not near ſo 
rich and beautiful. 


The eaſtern window in the beautiful chapel of the Virgin 


Mary, now called the Dean's chapel, and that alſo in St. 
Michael's although of inferior workmanſhip ſhould not be 


wholly paſſed over, becaule they reſpectively commemorate 
their 
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their benefactors. That in the Dean's chape!, beſide ſome 
ſhields armorial of the family of Bouchier, is diapred with 
an oak leaf between two acorns, and Bouchier's knots, and 
in the upper part are impannelled i in rounds, a golden 
falcon volant. 

In the eaſtern window of St. Michael's chapel is in ſimĩ⸗ 
lar rounds the deviſe of Margaret Holland, who erected 
the magnificent monument in the middle of that chapel for 
herſelf, and her two huſbands John Beaufort Earl of So- 
merſet, and Thomas Duke of Clarence; a white hind, 
couchant, gorged with a gold coronet and chain, under a 
tree: being the deviſe of her grandmother Joan Counteſs of 
Kent, wife of Edward the Black Prince, and mother of 
Richard II. Another deviſe in the ſame window is a white 
grey-hound couchant, with a gold collar and ſtring. The 
other parts of the window are filled with ſcrolls containing 


this inſcription, 4 7hu mercy. On the ribs of the roof is, 


a white hart, accolled with a coroner, and chained, ors 
on 2 mount. vert; which badge, Sandford tells us, was 
uſed by Edward IV. in honour of Richard II, whoſe de- 
viſe it was; and he, as appears from this, took it in ho- 
nour of his mother. 

Here I ſhall cloſe my account of this ſtately and vene- 
rable building, with moſt hearty wiſhes that it may long 


| remain an ornament to our country, 


Long may the holy name of Chriſt meet with the re- 
verence due to it in his church! 

May he, who by the grace of God, 1s appointed defender 
of rhe Faith, be aſſiſted by that grace in performing the 
duties of ſo important a truſt! 

May they, who, by divine providence Or permiſſion, are 
conſecrated biſhops and paſtors of the church, learn of St. 

Cc 3 Paul 
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Paul to glory in the croſs of our Lord 2 Chriſt, and f in 
. that alone! 

May all who profeſs and call themſelves chriſtians, ſhow 
that they are not aſhamed of a crucified Saviour, - but be 
ready to fight manfully, under his banner, againſt all the 
enemies of, that faith, in which by his expreſs command 
they have been baptized! 

May the Holy Spirit make the miniſters of Chriſt, and 
Rewards of the myſteries of God, faithful in the diſcharge 
of their duties! May their examples be ſuch as ſhall adorn 
their doctrine, and their light ſo ſhine, that men may ſee 
their good works and glorify our father, which is in heaven! 
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APPENDIX 


THE TOUR OF EAST KENT. 


AN Antiquaky may chuſe to ſee Reculver firſt, which is 
about two hours ride from Canterbury ; where he may be 


as a loſs for refreſhment, nor is there much to detain him 
but the fight of the church; and ſome ruins of the caſtle, 


unleſs he ſhould meet with any Roman coins or trinkets, 
many of which have been found there. 

The ride from hence by St. Nicholas and Birchington to 
Margate, is with a proſpe& of Eaſt-Kent on the right hand, 
and of the ſea on the left. Margate is about ten miles from 
Reculver. Here the walks under the cliffe, when the tide 
is out, the harbour and pier, the conveniences for bathing, 


and the public rooms, may make them ſpend a =_ - | 


not more time. 


The next ſtage he ſhould VE in the morning : viſit 


Lord Holland's buildings at King's gate, and the North 
Foreland light-houſe; from - thence dine at Ramſgate, 
where, at the King's head (if he makes that his inn) for a 
near view, he will have the new harbour juſt under him, 
and for diſtant ones, the Downs, the French coaſt, the 
South Foreland cliffs, Sandwich, Deal, and that part of 
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Eaſt Kent; and ſome of the higheſt towers of Dover caſtle 
may be diſcovered with a good glaſs. Here he may be 
tempted to ſpend the next evening, to ſee the harbour full 
and empty. 

About ſix miles from Ramſgate we croſs the Stour over 
a bridge to Sandwich, having ſeen on the right hand from 
our road the ruins of Richborough caſtle, the ancient Rutu- 
pium.* 

Rutupiæ fignified both the caſtles of Richborough and 
Reculver and therefore the learned Archdeacon Battely 
called the coins and curioſities which he had collected, an. 
| tiquitates Rutupinæ, though he had moſt of them from Re- 
culver. | | 

'This book is generally admired for the elegance of the 
Latin, and is ſhown to be the reſult of a vaſt deal of read- 
ing, in the edition of it printed at Oxford, 1745, by a liſt 
of quotations, and examinations of what others had written 
on the ſubject, amounting to more than one hundred and 
ſeventy articles. 


This word is found fault with in Gent. Mag. of 1974, p. 486, for 
two reaſons, firſt becauſe Rutupium cannot be the ſingular of Ru- 
tupiz : whereas both Lilly's and Buſby's grammar give examples of 
juſt ſuch irregularities ; ſecondly, becauſe the critic does not recollect 
it in any author of credit: but is this any thing like a proof that a 
caſtle of ſuch conſequence as to give name to another at about eight 
miles diſtance, and to a navigable channel of which they defended 
the two months, Regulbium [Reculver] the northern one and this 
of which J am ſpeaking, the eaſtern, had not al ſo a proper ons of 
its own ?- 

That Biſhop Gibſon thought it had, I ſhewed in page 213 of my 
former edition; and that the famous Dr, Edmund Halley was of the 
fame opinion, appears in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 193. 
Theſe authors I look on as of credit ſufficient to juſtify my uſing the 
word Rutupium as they have done, 


Had 
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Had an actual ſurvey of the tuo Ratupian caſtles been 
thought as much to the purpoſe, ſurely ſome notice would 
have been taken of the remains of an amphitheatre within. 

In September 1754, I had the pleaſure of ſhoving the 
great traveller Dr. Pocock (who died Biſhop of Meath in 
Ireland in 1765) the parts of our coaſt which I am now 
deſcribing. 

7e viſited theſe venerable ruins with a gentleman of 
Sandwich, who from the old caſtle conducted us to ſome 
banks hard by, which he called e mounts, where we found 


very plain remains of this work, not mentioned by any 


Kentiſh writer that I know of, unleſs the little camp, as 
Dr. Harris calls it page 379 of his hiſtory, to the ſouth- 
welt of this caſtle be ſo; containing as he gueſſes, not 
above an acre of ground, having a mount at each corner, 


though the form is oval or circular, and ſome remains of 


an entrance on each fide. 

Our flay was ſhort, but @ very curious antiquary of 
Sandwich has lately taken a ſurvey of it, which I give in 
his own words : | | 

A little to the ſouth-weſt of Richborough. caftle are 
remains of an amphitheatre, The ſloping bank, lowered 
by long cultivation, meaſures in circumrecence about 220 


yards, and its preſent height from the arena, or centre 


of the excavation, 1s, in the different paris, from about 


ſeven to nearly twelve feet, From N. W. to S. E. is 204 


feet. From S. W. to N. E. is 212 feet.“ 
It is ſo well fituated in regard to proſpect, that any ap- 
proach of an enemy, by land or ſea, muſt have been diſ- 
diſovered at a conſiderable diſtance. 
If the traveller would ſurvey theſe ruins, he may order 
his dinner to be got at Sandwich, in the time which he 
allows 
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allows himſelf for that viſit ; otherwiſe he will find little to 
prevent his dining at Deal. 

The road hither for carriages is moſtly dull and reavy, 
but the traveller on foot, or on horſeback, who is not 
averſe to going a mile or two abou: for the ſake of variety, 
may make this part of his journey tarp: ifingly agreeable by 
leaving the highway at a bridge, not two miles trom Sand. 
wich, the Downs Bridge, and entering by a gate into a 
wild and barren deſart perfectly romantic, and crowded 
with ſteep hills of ſand, between which he will find a way 
to the ſea fide where 1s excellent walking (if at Sandwich 
he learned the time of low water here) till he comes by 
Sandown caſtle, to the north end of Deal: having all the 
way enjoyed the proſpect of the ſhips in the Downs, and 
whatever is ſtirring there between the North and South 
Forelands ; and if this happens at the time of the year when 
the eringo, or ſea holly, is in its beauty, it will ſtill add to 
the pleaſure of this deviation. - | 

The town of Deal is large and populous, called Lower 
Deal to diſtinguiſh it from the Upper, ip which pariſh it 
ſtands, having ne church of its own ; vor any chapel, till 


a handſome and ſpacious one was built by ſubſcription, and 
conſecrated by Archbiſhop Wake in the year 1716. 


The chief ſtreet of Lower Deal ſtands on the ſea ſhore; 
and ſome of the inns there have rooms with a fine view of 
the ſhipping in the Downs, and, when a fleet. is there, a 
very entertaining one of boats putting off, or coming on 
ſhore, at: the beach under the windows. 

The caftles of Sandown a mile north from that at Deal, 
and Walmer about as far to the ſouth, were built with ſe- 
veral others for the defence uf the coaſt by King Henry 

| VIII. 
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VIII. This at Deal being the largeſt and beſt deſigned, 
may beſt deſerve a ſhort deſcription, 

The method of fortifying is ſomething particular, all 
the works being circular, carried up with arches of ma- 
ſonry from the bottom of the ditch; level with which are 
cloſe quarters ſurrounding the whole, and called the rounds, 
to the number of fifty two, If I remember; each has a 
ſmall window, for ſcouring the ditch, ſecured by a maſſive 
bar of iron, and had (till ſome alterations were made in 
King George the Firſt's time) a funnel, or chimney, to the 


parapet of the upper works, for carrying off the ſmoke 


which might be occaſioned in the defending them; or to 
clear them from throwing down grenades from above, if 
an enemy ſhould find means to gct into any of them; but 
all theſe, among other improvements have been ſtopped up, 
except one which ſerves as a ſtep from the flag ſtaff. 


'This caſtle may be looked on as three forts, raiſed one 


within another; and has a well of excellent water in the 
centre of them, a convenience the town cannot boaſt of. 


Deal and Walmer caſtles are now fitted up as ſeats ; the 
latter has of late been occupied by the Lord Warden of the 


Cinque Ports, 

From Deal to Dover is a way by the ſea ſide under the 
cliffs of the South Foreland when the tide permits (a cir- 
cumſtance which ſhould be carefully enquired into on ſuch 
occaſions) never paſſable by carriages ; nor always by thoſe 
who travel on horſeback or on foot, ſuch vaſt falls of the 
precipice ſometimes happening as make it dangerous till 
the ſea has cleared away ſome of the rubbiſh. 

The cliff begins to ſhow itſelf a little to the ſouthward 
ef Walmer Caſtle and ſoon riſes to a tremendous height; 
where the traveller can hardly help obſerving almoſt over 

his 
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his head many huge maſſes of the rock, ſo far parted from 


the main land as to threaten frequent and ſpeedy downfall 


like thoſe which I have been deſcribing. 

If ſuch ſights and apprehenſions make this way diſagree- 
able, he will have an opportunity of leaving it at St. Mar- 
garet's Bay, where a Cuſtom houſe officer is ſtationed with 
his boat's crew to look after the ſmugglers. Here are alſo 
a few more ſmall houſes, one a public one; the place is 
often viſited on account of its romantic fituation, and is of 
ſome note for the goodneſs of its lobſters, and for a very 
fine ſpring of freſh water, overflowed by the ſea at ey 
tide. | 

From this bay a long and fleep road cut by hand will 
bring us to the top of the hill near the uppermoſt of the two 


light hoaſes at the South Foreland, and ſo to the other 


more common as well as much ſhorter way from Heal, 
which town I ſhould be for leaving time enough to have at 
leaſt four hours of day-light before us; then, if the wea- 
ther favours as we come to the heights about Dover caſtle, 
we ſhall have a fair proſpect of the French coaſt to a great 
length; and the chalky cliffs between Calais and Boug- 
logne make a beautifal part of it, when the ſun ſhines bright 
upon them from the weſtward. 

When we come pretty near Dover caſtle we enter a ſhort 
hallow way cut tirough a bank of chalk, where I always 
adviſe thoſe, who travel in carriages, to get out of them 
and walk before the horſes ; for preſently after we are in 


this cut we have a change of ſcene almoſt as ſudden and 


more ſurpriſing than any at the theatres ; and find ourſelves 


(after having travelled ſome miles in a bleak and naked 


country) on the brink of a hill ſo high and fo ſteep, as 


without this precaution appears quite ſhocking to many ; 
and 
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and ſee under us a beaut:/ul valley thick ſet with villages 
and their churches, the banks of a ſwift itream, which 
after turning ſeveral mills, empties ittelf into the iea at 
Dover harbour; of all theſe we have what in pictures is 
called a bird's eye view, with a back ground of ſuch high 
and barren mountains as we have juſt left behind us. 

This pleaſure is loſt to thoſe who begia their tour at 
Dover. In riſing to the caſtle they turn their backs to this 
delightful variety ; and ſee before them the whole excent 
of country through which they are to travel with little va- 
riation, except that of gradually bringing tne eye nearer 
to the objects which it has before ſeen at a diiance. 

Before my ſetting out on this little tour with Dr. Pocock, 
before mentioned, I ſent an invitation to a gentleman em- 
ployed by the Board of Ordnance in their works there, to 
meet us at that Caſlle; he readily complied with it, and 
when we were on one of the higheſt turrets of the Keep, 
on my aſking the Doctor whetier he thought we were 
as much above the valley we ſaw below us as the higheſt of 
the Egyptian pyramids is from the ground on which it 
ſtands?” he ſaid he thought it might be thereabout, and 


"By 
> 


told us the meaſure which he himſelf had taken of 1t :* on 


this the other ſaid he actually ſurveyed the height we were 
then at, with plummets and levels io the low water mark; 
and it gave us all very great pleaſure to find that the dif- 
ference (to the beſt of my remembrance) did not exceed 


five or ſix feet. 


* 449 feet, as meaſured by Greaves. 

+ By the meaſurements of the moſt prominent objects in this 
county, taken by the late Gen. Roy, in 1788 and 1789, the ſummit 
of the hill on which Dover caſtle ſtands was found to be 373-9 and 
the turret of the caſtle 95.1, making the whole height above the 


level of the fea, at low-water, 469 feet, 


The 
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The road between Dover and Canterbury is pretty much 


 Yaried. Some miles we travel by the river and villages 

juſt now mentioned, then by ways lets pleaſant, till we 
come to Barham Down; at the lower fide of which on our 
left hand, are ſeveral handſome villages and elegant ſeats, 
There are others to the right, but we ſee only the painted 
gates and pallifades leading to them, except one which is 
lately built and called Higham. The old Watling-ftreet 
we ſee and diſtinguiſh by its being in a direct line for al. 
molt the length of the Down ; bat it has ſome ſhort hills, 
which carriages ufcally avoid by keeping on the upper ſide 
of the Down, which is more level, and on which we ſee 
the ground poſted off for horſeracing, with a handſome 
building near the ſtarting poſt compleated in 1774 for the 
reception of company, with offices underneath for their re. 
freſument. 88 5 

After leaving the Down we find at the foot of a hill the 
village of Bridge, where we croſs a river, (over which 
a bridge has been built by ſubſcription) by ſome called the 
Little Stour. It riſes from a ſpring at Biſhopſbourn (the 
next pariſh) and is ſometimes almoſt dry ; at other times 
| (uncertain ones) a flood comes down from ſprings about 
Elham with great rapidity; till interrupted by what the 
\ neighbours call ſwallows, where it finks into the earth till 
that is ſaturated, and then ruſhes on again to the next in- 
terruption of the ſame kind; ſo that a ſtranger might be 
amazed at walking near this river fide and down ſtream till 
he has loſt it, and finds the channel dry. This flood (and 
ſome others we have like it, our people call the Nailbourn; 
its channel is ſometimes dry for years together, and ſome- 
times, but rarely it has come down twice in one year, 
From 
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From Bridge to Canterbury is three miles, the country 
encloſed for fields and hop grounds, 

But if my traveller, after ſeeing Regulbium, Rutupium, 
and Dubris, would viſit Portus Lemanus too, he muſt go 
by Folkſtone, over hills like thoſe he left by Dover Caſtle; 
unleſs he takes the opportunity of the tide to ride under 
the cliffs“, where he will ſee them of a tremendous height 
almoſt over head ; and about two or three miles from Dover, 
may obſerve a ſpring of freſh water running from the fide 
of the precipice, (for ſo it is) though in ſome places where 
it is not too ſteep for graſs to giow, are little patches of 
greenſward where rabbits can live, and one would think 
ſafely enough; bat in this neighbourhood are keen ſportſ- 
men; diſtinguiſhed as good cliff runners, who walking at 
the brink of the precipice, if they can ſhoot a bird or a 
rabbit, mark where it falls, and if practicable will get it 
by ſliding down with their back to the rock to places where 


their heels will Rop them, till they have got their game; 


with which they proceed in the {ame manner to the bottom, 
and walk home by the ſea ſide. But if this method cannot 
be taken, may make ule of a long rope let down from the 
top, as the gatherers of ſamphire do in their“ ' dreadful 
trade.“ 

Folkſtone is a conſiderable fiſhing-town of ſuch a hilly 
ſituation, that it is hardly fafe to ride in ſome of the ſtreets 


of it, Being on the ſtrand there ſome years ago, a pretty 


large veſſel or two lay on the ſhore near me: and on aſking 
ſome queſtious about them, I found they were their large 


* They who take ſuch ways ſhould enquire how ſafely they may 
do it in reſpect of the tide, and whether no falls of the rock may 
turn them back. The higheſt of theſe cliffs, near Folkſtone turn- 
pike, was found to meaſure by the late General Roy, 569.8 feet. 
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mackarel boats, and that the number belonging to the town 
was thirty-two, which carried from fourteen to ſixteen (core 
of neiting each. ” 

The perſon, who gave me this information, was ſurpriſed 
when I obſerved that at this rate their netting would more 
than reach from Folkſtone to Oxford (for they reckon each 
ſcore a quarter of a mile) but on very ſhort recollection he 
allowed it to be ſo. 

From hence to Hythe is a pleaſant ride, part of it near 
the ſea ide, with that on one hand; while on the other is 
a range of hills, very high and ſome very ſeep ; on one af 
which has been an entrenchment. ; 

The greateſt curioſity at Hythe is a charnel-houſe with a 
multitude of bones, of which the accounts given are but 
unſatisfactory.“* | 

We are now on the borders of Romney Marſh; and tra- 
„ on, at about three miles come to the foot of Lymne- 
hil, taking its name from the Portus Lemanus: and ſee 
what a vaſt extent of land has been left by the ſea ; fince 
Stutfal caſtle was the defence of that part, and the waters 
waſhed the walls of it. 

Of this I have already ſpoken, and obſerved that great 
part of the way to Canterbury is on the old Roma Road; 


* Mr. Haſted ſays this pile of bones is “ 23 feet in length and 
« eight feet in height and breadth. They are by the moſt probable 
« conjectures ſuppoſed to have been the remains of the Britons, ſlain 
in a blocdy battle, foughit on the ſhore between this place and 
% Folkeſtone, with the retreating Saxons, in the year 456, and to 
« have attained their whitencts by lying for ſome length of time ex- 
4 poſed on the ſea ſhore. Several of the ſculis have deep cuts in 
« them, as if made by ſome heavy weapon, moſt likely of the 
Saxons.” Hiſt, Kent, vol iii, p. 420. 
on 
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on which we paſs ſome little rills about a place called Stam- 


ford; which though they riſe ſo fe miles from the ſea, take 


their courſe to it by Aſhford, Canterbury and Sandwich. 
Stamford lies at the foot of Hempton hill, ſo called (as 


ſome fancy) for heaven-top-hill, on account of its height; 


to which travellers from Canterbury riſe ſo gradually, that 


arriving at the brow, they are turpriſed at the extent of 


ſea and land they look down upon; nor are they leſs fo 

when being come down to the valley, they are told theſe 
rills are ſources of the Stour, ſo that they are {till on higher 
ground than Canterbury ſtands on. 

About half a dozen miles from Canterbury, where the 
Roman way being confined between hedges is worn hallow, 
we may ſee-pieces of ſtuff of a metalline appearance, or like 
the lava of a volcano, ſome of which are alſo found in the 
neighbouring fields tufned up by the plough. 
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Martyrdom - - - - — - 183, 183 
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— —— Preſbyterians — - 64 
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Molaſch, prior, archite& — 8 
Monkiſh miracles — — * 
Monuments of Bargrave, dean EG 
Battely, archdeacon - 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerſet 
Berkeley, - 
Bourchier, archbiſhop > 
Boys, dean - 8 


Boys, Sir John = 

Burwaſh Joan, Lady Mohun 
Chapman, p.ebendary 
Chicheley, archbiſhop - 


Clerk, A. M = - 
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Colf, prebend - - 
Coligny, Cardinal - 


Courtney, archbithop 
Edward the Black Prince 


Fotherby, dean 5 
Fotherby, Priſcilla - 
Gibbons, Orlando = 
Goldſtone, prior IId. 
Godfrey, Brigadier - 
Hales's, ſeveral = - 


Hardres, Jane = 


99, 


Henry, King IV. and Joan or Jane his Queen 


Holcombe, prebend: ry and wife 
Iſabel, countets of Athol 
Iſlip, archbiſhop = 
Kemp, archbiſhop 8 
Langton, archibiſhop - 
Lovelace, terjeant at law 
Mepham, archbiſhop - 
Miles, Ann — - 
Moreton, archbiſhop - 
Nevil, dean, and others 
Peckham, archbiſhop = 


Pole, Ar ciibiihop — 
Porter — - 
Prude, coloncl = — 


Randolph, A. M. preacher 
Reynolds, archhithop = 


Rogers, dean — — 
Rooke, Sir George — 
Suravia, prebendary 
Stratford, archbiſhop = 
turma, auditor B 
Suubury, archbiſhop 5 
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Monument of Thornhurſt, three monuments 207 
Turner, dean — 187 
Turner, prebendary — — — 181 
Walter, ar chbiſhop - - « 216 
Warham, archbithop - - - 183 
Wittleſea, archbiſhop .- - — 181 
Wootton, dean = 231 
Moſaic pavement in the chapel of the Holy Trinity - 225 
Moſaic pavement lately found in High- ſtreet - 50 
N 
Nailborn - - 5 — 303 
Names of the city — - - 0 - 4, 14 


New church of St. Andrew - . - - 45 
Newingate, why ſo called - — = > 43 
Nixon, widow, benefactreſs — - 8 - 25 
Northgate and church — — - = 11 
North-hall - - - 5 = 5 135 
North Holmes, Broadſtreet - - 1 - 27 
Number of Pilgrims to St. Thomas - - — 44 
O 

1 Oaten hill 7 - — = 2 23 
Oblations for repairing after the fire i in 1174 — - TO3, 110 
Oxford ſteeple - - - - 1 70 
Oyſters of Rutupiæ admired at Rome - - = 17 
Our keep compared with others „ - 20 
Odo, 1 repairs the church = 5 84 
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Page, Mayor in tn - - - - - 2 
Paintings of St. Auguſtine's hall 5 1 39 
- ridiculous in the cathedral -» - * 224 
of Becket's murder - + _ - 5 FO 232 
in Becket's crow:1 - = BY : 232 
in the Uadercroft - - =_ „ ag6 
Palace of the Archbiſhop 55, 114, 118 
Palace of Lady Wotton, ſee St. Auguſtine” 8 monaſtery 5 33 
Pall of archbiſhops, with what difficulty and expence obtained, and 

with what pomp that and the paſtoral ſtatf delivered 247 
Papal bulls iiſued to affiſt in e the mes - 99 
Patriarchal chair - - - — 238 
Paramore, Thomas, benefactor 5 - 49 
Pavement about Becket's ſhrine worn by his votaries 225 
near the altar, of curious ſtone *' — — 257 
Penance of King Henry II. . - 5 175 
Pentiſe and its gate 55 * — - T34, 159 
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Pillars on each ſide the choir er and not at equal diſtances 213 
Pillars, 
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Pillars, their baſes bound with iron at repairing after the fire 213 


Pillars, little, of marble in abundance 
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Porter's gate - - 
Porter's lodge - - 
Portus Lemanus, Stutfall caſtle 
Poſterns — - - 
Precedence of Prebendaries - 
Prioratus, curia, Green court = 
Priſon for the monks — - 
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.Pope's ſupremacy not acknowledged in Gaul 
Proteſtants againſt popery, firſt in England 


udner, Capt. a benefactor -. 
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1 
Queningate, Roman and Why named 
Queningate — 4 4 
Queen Bertha a chriſtian — 
Quaker's burial place = - 
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Ramſgate - - 5 
Randolph, a benefactor - 
Radegund's bath - - 
Reculver, * - 3 
Refectory - 


Reflections on Monkiſh tales 1 
Relicary and miſtakes about it = 


Remains of the old cathedral conſiderable 


Richborough, Rutupiæ - 
Ridingate, Roman arches - 
Road to Deal and the Downs — 


Road to Chartham, Chilham, Aſhford ad Weald of Kent 


115 
197 
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1355 157 
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Road to Thanet and the coaſt, from thence to Hearn — 


Rodau's towsy' 4 — 
Robinſon, Henry, benefactor - 
Roman remains - 
Roman ways - - ” 

S 
Sacriſt's office, formerly, and ſervants 
Sandwich - - - 
Saxon idolatry in Kent — - 
Screen at the choir door - 


Selling, prior, architect 
Seſſions Houſe of the County of Kent 
Sens, William, archinoct - 
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Shrine of St. Thomas very rich - Re. 234 
Shuckford, prebendary, benefactor - - - 262 
Shrine of St. Anſelm - . - - - 106 
3 Silkweaving — - — — — — 2 
1 Singing-ſchool - - 0 - 3 216 
if Silver-font 8 - — - 90 
Simmons, ſames, improver of the Dungil | - - 1 
Situation of Canterbury EO - . 3 
Smith's alms houſes - — - - 25 
Sornner's, John, deſigned benefaRion 3 . 60, 61, 62 
Somner, William, ſaved the font - ; . 180 
Sportſmen, intrepid — 3 - - 303 
St. Sepulcre's nunnery - - - - 23 
St. Laurence on road to Dover — - - 23 
Stamford - - - - - 304 
- Stour, yer; its ſource = - - - - 304 
Stutfall caſtle - - - — 7, 304 
Stone-ſtreet, via Krata - - - 29 17 
DdDuburbs - - 22 
= = Sudbury, archbiſhop, denefactions to the City = - 10 
: Sudbury, archbiſhop, benefactions to the church 73 
beheaded - - = hs A 73 
- Swifts, rectors of St. Andrews . - - 72 
* T 
Templars, knights . - — - 5 © SY 
Teniſon, archdeacon of Carmarthen, benefactor . 
Throne, the gift of archbiſhop r - - 255 
Tour of Eaſt Rent - - nr 295 
Towers on the city walls . - - - 14 
Towers or ſteeples of the cathedral 
Arundel - 5 119 
——— the Oxford or Bell Dunſtan - - 70 
—— Bell Harry. * 213 0. 
St. Peter and Paul, or © Anfolm's - 
St. Andrew — - - 8 106 
— wo without names - - - 214, 251 
Triforinm - - - . 216, 221, 224 
Trinity no altar of - — - = - 225 
VU 
Vault called Becket's tomb - - 223 
Vault, fine one under the chapel of the Holy Trinity _ - 124 
Veſtry, prebendaries — - . - 244 
Veſtry minor canons = - - - 217 
lay-clerks 8 * - - - 217 
French congregation - - i 55, 196 
Votaries croud to the ſhrine of Becket - - - 103, 110 
Undercrofts or crypts 76, 124, 134, 140, 141, 166, 190, 193, 
194, 197 
Uuſucceſsful attempt to make the river navigable from Fordwich 32 


Walls 


Walls of the c'ty - . - 10, 14. 1 _=_— 
Walls of the church - - - — 3» 214, 2 "2 "mn 5 
Walmer Caille é  - © =» - — © 299 —_ 
_ Wantſum - oy a « 4 17 — 
Warner, biſhop, benefactor - - - - 180 
Watli ng-ſtree t, - — — — 5, I 7 
Water, how the church was ſupplied with it in Eadwyn' s time 106 
- 107, 108 
Waterlock — | A 5 55 
Watſon's arguments reſpecting the church - N 92 
Watſon, e benefactor - - — 3 47 
Waxhouſe and candles 242 
Way over the river detween Northgate and Weſtgate deſtroyed 10 
Way from the palace to church - - 169 
Ways for prieſts well contrived - - - 224 
Wells f eral waters - - - — 54 
Wells in the caſtles - - = 5 19 
Weſton, a benefactor = - - — - 262 
Weſtgate and priſon - — — a FE 8 
Wheel loft in Bell Harry tower - — 204 
Wincheap gate and gap = - - — — 15 
Wincheap ſuburb - - 
Windows of coloured glaſs 175, 226, 252, 2535 and chap, XLVL 
White, Thomas, benefactor to the city - - 47, 48 
Whitfield, John, benefactor. . - = - - 47, 48 : 
Wocdneſbers, prior, architect = - - - 216 S 
= Worthgate, Roman, its dimenſions — — 5 = 
_ Worſted - - - — - - 2 1 
Work houſe - — - 53 I 
Wren, Sir Chriſtopher, reply to an old proverb | . 74 7 
. N 5. 6 Ss as | : 3 
2 2: | 817 2 
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